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THE CONSCEIPTs 

A TALE OP THE FRENCH WAR OP 1811 



> ** We hare neyer read a more graphic description than onr anthor 
giyes of those saccessive stages of agonj through which the conscripts 
and their fumilies had to pass — ^that first period of suspense which 
precedes the drawing of lots for the conscription .... All this, and 
much more, is sketched with a few hold strokes, tempered bj charming 
humour .... We should like to dwell on his yiyld descriptions of the 
amhnlance, the ruined Tillage where the fight had been hottest, those 
long trenches where Russians, Prussians, and French were thrown in 
all together 'as God hnd made them to lore each other before the 
inrention of plumes and uniforms.' We can only recommend our' 
readers to peruse all this for themselyes." — Times. 

** An excellent translation of a storj that has had great success in 
France .... Joseph is charming throughout ; anj one wishing to 
know what being in a battle is like to those who are actually engaged 
in the fighting, must read the life of a Conscript .... Boys will be 
fascinated by this tale of war ; but, indeed, it would, we think, be 
difficult to find the reader who will not be interested in this story of a 
young French soldier." — AthencBum. 

" Since the days of Defoe there was probably neyer written a fiction 
which looked so like truth as this tale of the great Napoleonic wars. 
The Conscript giyes a true and most touching account of the miseries 
of war, and his description of the battle of Leipzic might be taken as a 
model hy our military historians."— ^rmy and Navy Gazette. 
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A STOEY OF THE HUNDEED DAYS. 



CHAPTEE I. 



Never have I seen anything so joyous as the return of 
Louis XVin. in 1814. It was in spring, when the 
hedges, gardens, and orchards were coming out in 
blossom. We had had so much misery for years ; we 
had so often feared being taken by the conscription, 
never to return home ; we were so we«|,ry of battles and 
glory, captured cannons and Te Deuiisj-^that we now 
thought of nothing but living in peace, enjoying repose, 
trying to acquire a modest coij!j.pet^B, afi& bringing up 
our families to honest labour afii'gpqd'conduct. 

In truth we were all content except the old soldiers 
and the maitres d'armes. I remember, on the 3rd of 
May, when the order came to hoist the white flag on 
the church, all the town quaked for fear of the garrison, 
and six louis had to be given to Nicolas Passauf, the 
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tiler, to perform this act of daring. He was to be seen 
from all the streets with his flag of white silk with the 
fleur-de-lis at the top of it ; and from all the windows 
of the two barracks the naval gunners fired at him. 
Passauf planted the standard nevertheless, and came 
down afterwards to hide in the bam of the " Trois 
Maisons," while the sailors were looking for him all 
over the town to massacre him. Such was the behaviour 
of these gentry. But the workmen, the peasants, and 
citizens in a body shouted, " Peace for ever ! Down 
with the conscription and the imposts ! " because people 
were weary of living like homeless vagabonds and getting 
knocked on the head for what did not concern them. 

It may well be imagined that in the midst of this 
great joy I was the happiest of all ; others had not had 
the good fortune to escape from the terrible battles of 
Weissenfels, Ltitzen, and Leipzig, and the typhus. I 
knew what glory was, for my part, and this knowledge 
increased in me the love of peace and a horror of the 
conscription. 

I had returned home to the good old Goulden, and 
all my life long I shall recall the manner in which he 
received me, and hear him exclaim, as he held out his 
arms to me, "Is it you, Joseph? Ah, my dear boy, I 
thought we had lost you ! '* We wept as we embraced 
each other. Since then we have lived together like two 
faithful friends. A thousand times over he made me 
relate our battles, and would laughingly call me " the 
old soldier." 
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He then related to me in his turn the blockade of 
Phalsbourg; how the enemy had arrived before the 
town in January ; how the old Republicans, left alone 
with a few hundred gunners of the navy, had hastened 
to plant our cannon on the rampart ; how they had been 
obhged, by the scarcity of food, to eat horse-flesh, and to 
break up the iron ovens of the citizens to furnish ammuni- 
tion. Father Goulden, in spite of his sixty years, had 
been a gunner on the bastion of the powder-magazine in 
the direction of Bichelbourg ; and I always pictured him 
to myself in his black silk cap and spect^les engaged 
in pointing a great twenty-four pounder. We both 
laughed over this idea, which helped to pass the time. 

We had resumed all our old habits ; I laid the 
table and made the pot-au-feu as heretofore. I had 
returned to my little bedroom, and dreamed of Catherine 
day and night. Only, instead of being in fear of the 
conscription, as in 1818, it was now something else. 
Man is never completely happy; there must always be 
some trouble to harass him. How often in my life have I 
seen this ! My subject of vexation was as follows : — 

You know that I was to marry Catherine ; we were 
of one mind about it, and Aunt Gr6del wished it beyond 
everything. Unhappily, the conscripts of 1814 had been 
diBcharged, but those of 1818 still remained in the 
army. It was no longer so dangerous to be in the 
axmy as it was under the Empire. Many of those who 
had retired to their own villages ^ived tranquilly unmo- 
lested by the gendarmes; but for all that I could not 
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get married without a permission. The new mayor, 
M. Jourdan, would never have inscribed me in the 
register without this permission : hence arose my 
trouble. 

As soon as the gates had been opened, Father 
Goulden had written to the Minister of War, by name 
Dupont, to say that I was at Phalsbourg, still somewhat 
ill ; that I had been a wretched cripple from my birth, 
yet, in spite of that, I had been taken in the conscrip- 
tion ; that I was a bad soldier, who would make a very 
good father of a family, and that it would be mere 
murder to prevent me from marrying, for that a 
more ill-made man, nor with more infirm health, 
could not be seen ; that I ought to be sent to the 
hospital, &c. 

It was a beautiful letter, and moreover told nothing 
but the truth. The very idea of going again to war was 
enough to make me ill. 

Day affcer day we looked for the minister's answer — 
Aunt Gredel, Father Goulden, Catherine and L My 
impatience was not to be described. Whenever the 
postman Brainstein, son to the bell-ringer, passed along 
the street, I heard him coming half a league off; I was 
too agitated to go on doing anything, and only leaned 
out of the window. I saw him go into all the houses, 
and when he stopped longer than usual, I exclaimed to 
myself — ** What business has he to be such a time chat- 
tering ? Why can't he give his letter at once and be 
gone ? He's a regular gossip,, that young Brainstein ! " 
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I took a grudge against him. Sometimes I went down 
and ran to meet him, saying — 

*' You have nothing for me ? " 

"No, Monsieur Joseph; no, nothing,'* he would 
say, looking at his letters. 

Then I went sorrowfully back ; and Father Goulden, 
who had seen me, cried out, " Child ! child ! come ! a 
little patience. It will come — it will come — we are no 
longer in a time of war." 

" But he might have answered ten times over before 
now, M. Goulden," said I. 

" Why, do you think he has no business but yours 
to do? He has hundreds of such letters every day. 
Every one gets his answer in his turn, Joseph. Besides, 
everything is turned topsy turvy just now. Come, come ! 
we are not the only ones in the world ; many other 
good fellows, who want to marry, are waiting for 
leave." 

I thought him much in the right, but I said to 
myself, " Ah ! if this minister knew the pleasure he 
could give us by writing two words, I am sure he would 
write them instantly. How we would bless him, 
Catherine and I, Aunt Gr6del, and everybody ! " How- 
ever, there was nothing for it but still to wait. 

It will readily be supposed that on Sundays I had 
resumed my custom of going to Quatre-vents ; and on 
those days I always woke very early. I don't know 
what used to awaken me. At first I would think I 
was still a soldier, and a chill would run through me. 
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Then I would open my eyes, look at the ceiling, and 
think — " I am at Father Goulden's, in Phalshourg, in 
my own little room. It's Sunday to-day, and I am going 
to see Catherine ! ** This idea would waken me quite 
up ; I saw Catherine by anticipation, with her pretty 
pink cheeks and blue eyes. I would fain always have 
got up at once, dressed, and gone out ; but the clock 
struck four, the town-gates were still closed, and I must 
needs wait : but this delay annoyed me much. To keep 
myself patient, I would retrace our loves from the very 
beginning : I pictured to myself those early days ; the 
dread of the conscription, the unlucky number, the 
" Fit for service ! " of the old gendarme Werner at 
the mairie, the departure, the route to Mayence, the 
Capuciner Strasse, the good woman who had given me 
a foot-bath ; further on Frankfort, Erfurt, where I had 
received my first letter, two days before the battle, 
the Prussians, the Eussians, everything in fact — and 
still the thought of Catherine would intervene. 

Five o'clock struck, and I sprang out of bed, washed, 
shaved, and dressed myself, while Father Goulden, still 
behind his heavy curtains, said to me — " Ha ! I have 
you, I have you ! For half an hour you've been turning 
and tossing. Ha ! ha ! he ! it's Sunday to-day." 

At this he would laugh ; and I laughed too, wishing 
him good morning, and descending the staircase at one 
bound. Very few people were in the street at that time. 
The butcher Lepel would call out to me — ** Here, Joseph, 
I've got something to tell you ! " 
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But I never turned my head, and in two minutes I 
was already on the high-road to Quatre-vents, beyond 
the advanced works and the glacis. Ah, what bright 
weather ! what a lovely season ! Everything was 
clad in verdure and flowers; every one hastened to 
make up for lost time, planting quick-growing cab- 
bages and radishes, digging the earth trodden in by 
the cavalry; and all regained courage, trusting to 
receive from God*s goodness the sunshine and the rain, 
of which we had such great need ! 

All along the way, in the little gardens, women, old 
men, and all, were toiling, digging, and running about 
with watering-pots. 

"Ah, Father Thi^beau!" I would cry; "Ah,' 
Mother Furst ; courage ! work with a will ! " 

" Aye, aye, Monsieur Joseph," they would say, " so 
we must; this blockade has thrown everything back; 
we have no time to lose." Wheelbarrows, and carts 
laden with bricks, tiles, planks, beams, joists, all went 
rolling early towards the town, to rebuild the houses 
and raise again the roofs battered in by the shells. 
In the country the whips were cracking and the ham- 
mers ringing far and near, and on all sides were 
seen carpenters and masons at their work. Father 
Ulrich and his three sons were already on the roof of 
the Panier Flewri, which had been levelled by the 
balls from the town, busy strengthening the new 
scaffolding: they might be heard whistling and ham- 
mering in time together. Ah, that was indeed a time 
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of activity, for peace was come back! It was not 
then that we asked to have war again; no, no, each 
one knew the value of tranquillity in his home, and 
sought only to repair all these miseries as far as 
possible. We knew that a stroke of the axe or the 
plane was worth more than a cannon-shot; we knew 
all the toil and tears it costs to restore in ten years 
what the bombshells demolish in ten minutes. 

How joyously then I would run along ! No more 
marching and countermarching : I knew well where I 
was going without receiving the order from Sergeant 
Pinto. And those larks that soared quivering to 
heaven, how sweet they sang, and the quails and linnets. 
Ah, one is young but once in one's life! Then the 
freshness of the morning, the fragrance of the sweet- 
briar in the hedges, and the old pointed roof in 
Quatre-vents, and the smoke of the little chimney! 
'' Catherine is lighting the fire there, and preparing 
my coflFee ! " How I ran ! At last I am close to the 
village; I slacken my speed to regain breath, looking 
at the little windows and laughing beforehand. The 
door opens, and Mother Gr^del, still in her flannel 
petticoat, with a great broom in her hand, turns round, 
and I hear her call, " There he is ! '* Almost imme- 
diately Catherine, always lovelier than ever, runs up 
in her little blue mob-cap. '' Ah, how nice ; I was 
waiting for you ! *' How happy she is, and how I 
embrace her ! Ah, youth for ever ! 

I enter the old room with Catherine, and Aunt 
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Gredel, flourishing her broom with an air of enthusiasm, , 

exclaims, — 1 

' I 

" No more conscription ; 'tis all over ! " j 

We laugh with all our hearts. They make me sit i 

down; and whik Catherine and I look at each other, ! 

my aunt goes on, — 

"Well, this rascal of a minister has not written 
yet: will he never write? does he take us for brute 
beasts? The other one was too busy, and this one 
is not busy enough. It is a tiresome thing, though, 
to have to be always under orders ! You are no more 
a soldier, since they left you for dead. It is we who 
saved you : you have nothing more to do with them." 

" No doubt, no doubt you are right, Mother Gr6del," 
I said ; " but still we cannot marry without going to 
the mairie ; and if we don't go to the mairie, the cv/re 
will not dare to marry us in the church." 

My aunt then became grave, and always ended by 
saying,— 

"You see, Joseph, those people, from the first to 
the last, have arranged everything for themselves. 
Who is it who pays the gendarmes and the judges ? 
who pays the cur6s ? who pays every one ? Why, we 
do. Well, they don't even dare marry us ! It's really 
abominable ! If this goes on, we'll go and be married 
in Switzerland." 

These words soothed us a little, and we passed the 
rest of the day in singing and laughing. 
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CHAPTER n. 

Amidst all this impatience I saw a new state of things, 
which recurs to me now like an actual comedy played 
at a fair : I saw mayors, deputy-mayors, municipal 
councillors, dealers in wood and grain, foresters, and 
gardes-champetres — all who for ten years were re- 
garded as the Emperor's best friends, and who were 
very severe when a word was spoken against his 
majesty, — I saw them now in the market-place and 
everywhere, crying out against the tyrant, the usurper, 
the Corsican ogre ! One would have said that Napoleon 
had done them some great injury; whereas they and 
their families had always had the best places. 

I have often thought since that the best places 
under every government are got by such means as these : 
and yet I should have been ashamed to cry out against 
those who can no longer give one an answer, and whom 
one has flattered a thousand times over; I had 
rather remain poor and hardworking, than become rich 
and well-thought of in this manner. But such are 
men! 
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I ought to acknowledge that our old mayor and 
three or four councillors did not follow this example; 
M. Goulden said that these men at least respected 
themselves, and that the shouters were mean fellows. 
I remember, too, that one day the mayor of Haematt, 
having come to have his watch mended, began speaking 
so against the Emperor, that Father Goulden, getting up 
suddenly, said, — 

*' There, M. Michel, take your watch back ; I don't 
wish to work for you. What ! you who only last year 
would talk in every street comer of ' the great man,' 
and who could never call Buonaparte Emperor simply, 
but always 'Emperor and king, protector of the 
Helvetian confederacy,' as if you had your mouth full 
of soup ; now you cry out that he is an ogre, and you 
call Louis XVin., Louis the Beloved. Go. You ought 
to blush. Do you take people for fools ? do you think 
they have no memory ? " 

The other replied, — 

" It's plain that you are an old Jacobin." 

" What I am is nobody's business," said Father 
Goulden, "but at any rate I am not a sycophant." 
He turned quite pale, and cried out — " Come, M. Michel, 
begone ; rogues are rogues under every government." 

That day his indignation was so great that he 
could scarcely work, and rose every minute to exclaim, — 

" Joseph, if I had had any liking for the Bourbons, 
this mob of rascals would have disgusted me with 
them already. It is people of this sort who ruin 
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every party, for they approTe of everything, they find 
everything magnificent, and find fault with nothing; 
they raise their hands to heaven in admiration when 
the king conghs : in short, they want their share of the 
cake. And when, hy dint of hearing these raptnres, 
kings and emperors come to helieve themselves gods, 
and revelations happen, then the rascals forsake them, 
and begin again the same fiEurce under olhers. So it 
comes to pass that they are always at the top of the 
tree, and honest folk always in want.'* 

This was happening at the beginning of May, at 
the time when a placard was affixed to the mairie, 
announcing that the king had just made his solemn 
entry into Paris, in the midst of the marshals of the 
Empire ; that the greatest part of the population had 
wished to meet him ; that the old men, women, and 
little children had climbed on the balconies to get a 
sight of him ; and that he had first entered the church 
of Notre Dame to give thanks to God, and only then 
taken possession of his palace of the Tuileries. 

It was also announced that the senate had had the 
honour of making him a magnificent oration, saying 
that we must not be dismayed at our state of disorder, 
that it behoved us to take courage, and that the senators 
would help him to put things right. Every one 
approved of this speech. 

But soon after we were to enjoy a new scene — we 
were to behold the return of the emigrants from the 
depths of Germany and Russia. They arrived, some 
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in patachesy others in simple "salad-baskets," a 
kind of two-wheeled or four-wheeled wicker carriage. 
The ladies had dresses with great flower-patterns, 
and almost all the men wore the old French costnme, 
with the tight breeches and the large waistcoat Mling 
to the thighs, as they are represented in the pictures 
of the time of the Bepublic. All these people seemed 
proud and joyous ; they were glad to get back to their 
own country. 

In spite of the sorry old jades which dragged them 
along — in spite of their wretched carriages stuflfed with 
straw, and the peasants whom they had set on the 
coach-box by way of postilions — in spite of all this I 
was touched; I remembered the joy I had felt five 
months before in seeing France again, and I said to 
myself, — "Poor souls, what tears of joy they will shed 
on beholding Paris once more ! " 

As they stopped at the " BoBuf Eouge," the hotel of 
the ancient ambassadors, marshals, princes, dukes, and 
all those wealthy men who came no more, we saw them 
in the bedrooms busy dressing, arranging their hair, 
and shaving themselves. At noon all came down, 
shouting and calling " Jean ! " " Claude ! " " Germain ! '^ 
impatiently, ordering about like great people, while 
their old shabbily-clad servants stood behind them, 
with the napkins on their arms. And yet these people, 
with their dresses of the old regime, their joyous air, 
and their fine manners, made a good figure after all : 
one thought "These are Frenchmen come back from 
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afar ; they were wrong to go away and excite Europe 
against us : but there is mercy for every sin ; let them 
be well and happy ; that's all the harm we wish them." 

Some of these emigrants arrived in post-chaises. 
On these occasions our new mayor, M. Jourdan, chevalier 
of St. Louis, M. Loth, the cur6, and the new com- 
mandant of the garrison, M. Eobert de la Faisanderie, 
in fine embroidered uniform, waited for them before the 
gate. When the cracks of the whip resounded from 
the ramparts, they advanced with smiling faces, as if 
some great good fortune had just befallen them ; and as 
soon as the carriage stopped, the commandant rushed 
to open the door with shouts of enthusiasm. Some- 
times, again, out of respect, they would remain motion- 
less ; and I have seen some of these persons salute each 
other slowly and gravely, once, twice, thrice, drawing 
nearer by degrees as they did so. 

Father Goulden, behind our window-panes, said, 
smiling, — " So you see, Joseph, that's the grand style : 
the noble style of the old regime. By just looking out 
of our window we may learn high-bred manners, to 
make use of when we are dukes or princes." 

At other times he said, — " Those old fellows, Joseph, 
have sent many a shot at us in the lines of Wissembourg : 
they were good cavaliers ; they fought well, as all the 
French fight ; but for all that we dislodged them ! " 
He gave a wink, and returned gaily to his work. 

But when rumours spread, through the servants of 
the " Boeuf Rouge," that these persons did not scruple 
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to say amongst themselves that they had conquered 
us at last, that they were our masters, that King 
Louis XVm. had never ceased to reign since the death 
of Louis XVII., son to Louis XVI, ; that we were 
rebels, and that they had reduced us to order— Father 
Goulden said to me, rather out of humour, — 

*' This won't do, Joseph ? Do you know what these 
people are going to do at Paris ? They are going to claim 
again their forests, their parks, their ponds, castles, and 
pensions, not to speak of good places, dignities, and 
honours of every kind. You think their gowns and 
wigs very old : well ! their ideas are still older than the 
wigs and the gowns ! These people are more dangerous 
to us than the Bussians and Austrians, for the Bussians 
and Austrians will leave us, but they will remain. They 
will try to destroy all we have done for twenty-five 
years. You see how proud they are ! Many of them 
have lived, nevertheless, in great misery, on the other 
side of the Bhine ; but they think they are of another 
and higher race than we : they think that the people 
is always ready to let itself be shorn, as before '89. 
Louis XVin. is said to have good sense : so much the 
better for him ; for if he has the misfortune to let him- 
self listen to these people — if he is only supposed 
capable of following their counsels — all is lost : there 
will be a war against the nation. For twenty-five years 
the people have been reflecting ; they know their rights : 
they are aware that one man is as good as another, and 
that all these noble races are a mere joke. Each man 
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wants to keep his own field, and have equal rights, and 
each one will defend himself to the death." 

So spoke M. Goulden. As the permission did 
not yet come, I concluded that the minister could have 
had no time to answer us, for all these counts, viscounts, 
dukes, and marquises, who were claiming their woods, 
ponds, and places. I grew angry and exclaimed, — " Good 
God, what wretchedness ! As soon as one trouble is 
over straightway another begins; and it's always the 
peaceable ones who suffer for others' faults. Heaven 
save us from the old and the new nobles ! Let 
blessings be showered on them, but let them leave 
us alone ! " 

One Friday morning, being market day. Aunt Gr6del 
came to see us ; she had her basket under her arm, 
and seemed quite joyful. I was looking towards the 
door, expecting Catherine to follow her, and said, — 
*'Well, good morning, Aunt Gr6del; Catherine is in 
town, of course, and coming ? " 

"No, Joseph, no; she is at Quatre- vents," said 
my aunt ; " we are up to our ears in work, with sowing 
the seeds." 

I became sorrowful and even secretly displeased, 
because I had been rejoicing beforehand ; when my 
aunt set her basket on the table, and said, lifting the 
cloth, — " There, here's something for you, Joseph — 
something from Catherine." 

I saw a great nosegay of little May roses and violets, 
enclosed in three green lilac sprays, with their leaves ; 
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I was pleased at the sight of them, and said, laughing, 
*' How sweet they smell ! *' 

Father Goulden, who had turned to look, laughed too. 

" You see you are always being thought of, Joseph,'* 
he said. 

I was quite in spirits again, and kissed Aunt Gr^del, 
saying, — " Carry that from me to Catherine.*' And 
then I went and put the bouquet in a vase, on the 
window-ledge, beside my bed. I smelt it, fancying how 
Catherine had gone out early to gather the violets and 
roses in the cool ; how she had arranged them, one 
after- another in the dew, smelling them too herself, so 
that the odour seemed to me sweeter still, and I could 
not leave off looking at them. I said, '* I shall smell 
them all night ; to-morrow morning I shall give them 
fresh water ; next day it will be Sunday, and I shall see 
Catherine, and thank her with a kiss." 

I returned to the room where Aunt Gr^del was 
talking with M. Goulden about the market, the price 
of grain, &c. ; both in good humour. My aunt said to 
me, — ^' Well, Joseph! the permission is not yet come ?" 

"No, not yet. . . . It's really dreadful." 

" Yes," she said. " These ministers are all the 
same ; not one better than another : I should think 
they must pick out the very worst and stupidest men 
they can find to fill the place!" She added, — *'But 
never mind, I have an idea which will put all right." 
She laughed and went on. "Just now, when I was 
in the market, the sergent de ville, Harmentier, an- 

Jfi 2 
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nounced that a mass was to be said for the souls of 
Louis XVI., Pichegru, Moreau, and one other." 

"Ay, Georges Cadoudal," said Father Goulden, 
shortly, — " I saw that yesterday evening in the 
Gazetted 

" Just so — Cadoudal," said my aunt. " Well ! you 
see, Joseph, whilst I was listening to this, I thought 
directly, * Now we shall get the permission ! . . . There 
will be a procession and expiatory rites ; we will all go 
together, Joseph, Catherine, and I ; we shall be among 
the first, and every one will say, — These are good 
royalists and respectable people. The cure will know 
of it — ^now-a-days cures have long arms, as generals and 
colonels used to have — we shall go to see him : he will 
receive us well ... he will petition for us.' And I 
tell you it will succeed — it can't fail ! " 

While making this explanation, Aunt Gr^del spoke 
low, with her hand held up, apparently well pleased 
with her own acuteness. I, too, was pleased, and 
thought, ** She is right ; that is the thing to do. This 
aunt of mine is a woman of excellent sense." But 
then, looking at M. Goulden, I saw that he had become 
very grave, and had even turned away, as if to look into 
a watch with his magnifying glass, knitting his heavy 
white brows. I could always see at once in his face 
when a thing did not please him, and I said, — " Stay, 
Aunt GrMel, I think myself that would be a good plan ; 
but, before doing anything, I should like to know what 
M. Goulden thinks of it." 
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Then he turned round again and said, — " Every one 
is free to act for himself, Joseph ; every one must 
follow his own conscience. As for an expiatory service 
for the death of Louis XVI., well and good ! honest 
men of all parties have nothing to say against it, pro- 
vided always one is a royalist ; for if one goes to pray 
out of interest it would be better to stay at home. So 
let Louis XVI. be. But as for Pichegru, Moreau, and 
Cadoudal, that is another thing. Pichegru would have 
surrendered his army to the enemy, Moreau fought 
against France, and Georges Cadoudal was an assassin : 
they were three specimens of ambitious men, who only 
sought to enslave us, and who all deserved their fate. 
There's my opinion." 

" My goodness ! " cried Mother Gr6del, ** what's 
that to us ? We shan't go for them ; we shall go in 
order to get the permission. As for the rest I laugh at 
it, and Joseph too — don't you, Joseph ? " 

I was embarrassed; for what M. Goulden had just 
said did seem to me just : whereupon he observed, — 
" I understand what love is to young people ; but one 
must never. Mother Gr6del, use such means to draw on 
a young man to sacrifice what seems to him honesty. 
If Joseph has not my ideas about Pichegru, Cadoudal, 
and Moreau, let him go to the procession : it's all right, 
and never shall I make him a reproach on the subject. 
But, for my part, I shall not go." 

"Nor I either," said I then. "I think with 
M. Goulden." 

2-2 
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I saw that Aant Gredel was going to be angry, for 
she tamed quite red ; but she calmed herself almost at 
once, and said, — 

" Well ! Catherine and I will go, for we laugh at 
all these old-fashioned notions.'* 

Father Goulden could not help smiling at her anger. 
" Yes," he said, " all are free ; do as you please ! " 

My aunt then took up her basket and went out ; he, 
laughing, made me a sign to go with her. I put on 
my coat very quickly, and caught her up at the end of 
the street. 

'' Listen to me, Joseph," she said, going towards the 
place ; '^ this Father Goulden is a good man, but an old 
fool. Ever since I first knew him, he has never been con- 
tent with anything. He dares not say it, but his idea 
is always the Bepublic : he thinks of nothing but his 
old Bepublic, where every one was sovereign — beggars, 
tinkers, cobblers, Jews and Christians, and all. There's 
no sense in that. But what is one to do ? If he wasn't 
such a good man I shouldn't be on my p's and ^'s with 
him ; but we must remember that but for him you would 
never have learned so good a business — that he has 
done us many benefits, and that we owe him respect. 
That is why I hurried oflF so, for I was very near being 
angry." 

"You were right," I said. "I love M. Goulden 
like a father, and you as if you were my own mother ; 
nothing could cause me more pain than to see you 
two quarrel." 
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" I quarrel with such a man ! " replied Aunt Gr6del ; 
" I would rather throw myself out of the window ! No, 
no ... . But still you must not attend to all he says, 
Joseph, for I do maintain, for my part, that this pro- 
cession is a very good thing for us ; that the cure will 
have the permission, and that is the chief thing. Catherine 
and I will go ; you, as M. Goulden stays at home, will 
stay too. But I am sure that three-fourths of the town 
and the people round will come ; and whether it's for 
Moreau, for Pichegru, or Cadoudal, or whom you will, 
it will be a very fine sight, you'll see." 

" I believe you," I said. 

We had reached the German gate, I kissed my aunt 
again, and returned cheerfully home. 
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CHAPTER m. 

This visit of Aunt Gr^del's was fixed in my memory by 
the processions, expiations, and sermons which began 
a week after, and which only ceased with the return of 
the Emperor in 1816, and were renewed afterwards till 
the departure of Charles X. in 1880. All who lived 
in tliat time will remember how unceasing they were. 
So, when I think of Napoleon, I seem to hear the 
cannon of the arsenal thundering in the morning and 
making our little window-panes rattle, and Father 
Goulden calling to me from his bed : " Another victory, 
Joseph ! Ha, ha ! nothing but victories ! '* And when 
I think of Louis XYIII., I seem to hear the bells: 
I see, in imagination, old Brainstein and his two tall 
sons pulling the ropes in the church with all their 
might, and M. Goulden saying to me, with a laugh: 
"That, Joseph, is for Saint Magloire, or Saint Poly- 
carp ! " I can never picture to myself those two periods 
in any other manner. 

Under the Empire, too, I seem to see, at nightfall, 
old Coiflfe, Nicolas Rolfo, and five or six other veterans, 
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priming their cannon to repeat the one-and-twenty dis- 
charges, while half Phalsbourg, on the bastion in front, 
looked at the red light, the smoke and the wadding 
which bounded into the fosse. In the evening there 
were illuminations, crackers, rockets, children shouting 
" Vive TEmpereur ! " and, some days after, the certi- 
ficates of deaths and the conscription. 

Under Louis XVHI. I see, in imagination, the 
altars, peasants coming with cartsful of moss, broom 
and dwarf fir-trees, ladies coming out of their houses 
with great vases of flowers, people lending their chande- 
liers and crucifixes, and then the procession ; the cure 
and his assistant clergy, the chorister-boys, Jacob Clou- 
tier, Purrhus and Tribou singing ; the beadle Koekli in 
a red gown, with the banner lifted to the skies; the bells 
ringing a peal ; M. Jourdan, the new mayor, with his 
great red face, his grand uniform and the cross of 
St. Louis; the new commandant, M. Eobert de la 
Faisanderie, his three-cornered hat under his arm, his 
great periwig powdered, and his embroidery glittering in 
the sun ; and behind, the municipal council, and the 
innumerable wax tapers relighted one at the other when 
the wind blew them out ; the Swiss Jean Pierre Sirou, 
with his blue beard well shaven, his splendid hat flapping 
on his shoulders, his broad belt of white silk, studded 
with fleurS'de-lis, across his chest, his halberd held up- 
right, shining in the air like a silver plate ; the young 
girls, the ladies, and thousands of country people in 
their Sunday dresses, all praying together; the old 
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women, leading each their yillage, and repeating con- 
tinuonsly in a shrill voice, "Bett fer uns! bett fer 
nns ! " * the streets fall of leaves, garlands and white 
flags at the windows ; the Jews and Lutherans behind 
their persiennes up above, looking on in the shade, while 
the sun lights up this fine sight ! Ay, all this went on 
from 1814 till 1830 (except during the Hundred Days), 
not to speak of missions, bishops on visitations, and 
other unusual ceremonies. I prefer to tell you all 
this once for all, for to relate to you every procession, 
one after the other, would take too long. 

Well! this began on the 19th May, 1814. The 
same day that Harmentier proclaimed the great expiatory 
service, arrived five preachers fi*om Nancy, young men 
who set to work preaching from morning till midnight. 
This was in preparation for the ceremony ; nothing else 
was talked of in the town, and many conversions took 
place: all the women and young girls went to them 
to confess. 

A report went about that there was to be a restitution 
of national property, and that the procession would 
make a line of separation between the rascals and the 
honest folk, because the rascals would not dare show 
themselves there. My vexation may be imagined at 
having to remain in a manner, in spite of myself, 
among the rascals. Thank God! I had nothing to 
blame myself for in the death of Louis XVI., neither 
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had I any national property : all I desired was to get 
permission to marry Catherine. I thought, too, with 
Aunt Gr^del, that M. Goulden was wrong to he so 
obstinate; bnt I could never venture to speak to him 
about it. I was very unhappy ; the more so that those 
who came with their watches for us to repair, respectable 
people, mayors, rangers, admired all the sermons, and 
said that nothing like them had ever been heard. 
M. Goulden listened, and went on with his work with- 
out answering, and. when it was done he turned round 
to them, saying, — 

"There, M. Nicolas," or "M, Christophe, that 
makes so much." 

He did not seem to interest himself in these things ; 
and only when one or another spoke of the national 
property, the rebellion of twenty-five years back, the ex- 
piation of former crimes, did he take off his spectacles, 
lift his head to listen, and say, with an air of surprise, — 

"Ah, bah ! ah, bah ! Why, what — is it so fine as 
that. Monsieur Claude ? Well, you really astonish me ! 
These young preachers speak so well, do they? . - . 
Ah ! if the work was not so pressing, I would go and 
hear them too — I too should be glad to be en- 
lightened." 

I began to think he would alter his views about this 
procession of Louis XVI., and in the evening, as we were 
finishing supper, to my great pleasure, he said to me, 
suddenly, with a good-humoured air, — 

" Well, Joseph, are not you curious to hear these 
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preachers ? Such fine things are said about them that 
I should like to know the truth of the matter." 

" Ah ! M. Goulden," I said, '* I should like nothing 
better ; but we must lose no time, for the church is always 
full at the second stroke of the bell." 

" Well, let us go," he said, rising and taking down 
his hat. " Yes, I am curious about it. These young 
men astonish me." 

We went down. The moon shone so bright outside 
that we recognized people as by broad daylight. At the 
comer of Fouquet's we saw the church steps already 
covered with people. Two or three old women, Annette 
Petit, Mother Balaie, Jeanette Baltzer, with their great 
shawls drawn closely round them and their caps with 
wide borders over their eyes, passed us in a great hurry. 

" Ah," said M. Goulden, '* there they are, those old 
ladies, always the same ! " 

He laughed, and said as we walked, that since Father 
Colin, he had never seen so many people at the evening 
service. I could not imagine that he was speaking of 
the old landlord of the Trois Roses, facing the quarters 
of the infantry, and said, — 

" You're speaking of a priest, M. Goulden ? " 

"No, no," he said. "I am speaking of old Colin. 
In 1792, when we had our club in the church, all the 
world could preach ; but Colin spoke the best. He had 
a superb voice, and said things at once strong and just ; 
people came from Saverne, Sarrebourg, and even further, 
to hear him ; ladies, married and single — citoyennes, as 
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we called them then — filled the choir, galleries, and 
pews ; they had little cockades in their caps, and sang 
the Marseillaise to animate the young men. You never 
saw anything like it. Why, Annette Petit, Mother 
Baltzer, all those you see now running a-head of us with 
their prayer-books, were the foremost; but they had their 
hair and their teeth then, and loved liberty, equality, and 
fraternity. Ha, ha ! poor Bevel, poor Annette • • • . 
now they are going to repent : they were good patriots, 
however ; I think God will forgive them." 

He laughed while recalling these old stories. But 
on the steps of the church he became sorrowful, and 
said, — 

" Ay, everything changes ! I remember that the 
day Colin spoke of the country being in danger in *93, 
three hundred lads of the country went oflF to join 
Hoche's army; he followed them, and became their 
commander. A terrible man he was in the midst of his 
grenadiers! He refused to sign the nomination of 
Buonaparte as emperor. Now he pours out wine at a 
counter.'* 

Then, looking at me, as if perplexed by his own 
thought, — " Let us go in, Joseph," he said. 

We entered under the great pillars of the organ ; 
we were crowded close together. He said nothing more. 
Some lights shone at the end of the choir above 
our heads; the pew-doors opening and closing again, 
made the only sound that broke the silence. This 
lasted full ten minutes : people kept on coming in behind 
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us. At last we heard Siron's halberd resound on the 
pavement, and M. Goulden said to me, — " There 
he is ! " 

A light at the top of the holy water font enabled us 
to see somewhat. At the same time a shadowy figure 
mounted the pulpit to the left, and two or three tapers 
were lighted round it. This preacher might have been 
between twenty-five and thirty years old ; he had a 
pleasant florid face, with profuse light hair below his 
tonsure, falling in curls on the back of his neck. 

The service began with a canticle ; the young ladies 
of the town sang in chorus, " How blest to be a 
Christian ! " After that the preacher in his pulpit said 
that he came to defend the fiEuth^ religion, and the 
divine right of Louis XVHI., and asked if any one 
would have the hardihood to maintain the contrary. 
But no one cared to be stoned, so all kept silence. Just 
then a tall thin man in a pew fronting the pulpit, six 
feet high, swarthy, and wearing a black great-coat, rose 
up, exclaiming, — 

" I — I do ! I maintain that the faith, religion, the 
divine right, and all the rest of it, are sheer supersti- 
tions. I maintain that the Bepublic was a great truth, 
and that the worship of Season was worth everything 
else ! " 

And so on. People were indignant : never had any- 
thing like it been seen. When he had done speaking, 
I looked at M. Goulden ; he laughed low, and said to 
me, ** Listen ! " Of course I did ; the yoimg preacher 
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was praying for this infidel : then he began to talk bo 
well that the crowd was perfectly charmed. And the tall 
thin man replied that ** the guillotining of Louis XVI., 
Marie Antoinette, and all the fiEunily, was a good deed ! *' 
Thus the general indignation kept increasing, and 
towards the end the people from Baraque in Bois-de- 
Ch§nes, especially the women, wanted to get into the 
pew to fall upon him. But then came Siron, shouting 
out, " Make way! make way ! " And old Koekli, in his 
red gown, rushed in front of the man, who escaped by 
the yestry, lifting his hands to heaven and crying out 
that he was conyerted — that he renounced Satan and all 
his works. The other put up a prater for the soul of 
this sinner, which was a real triumph for religion. 

All were out of the church about eleyen o'clock, and 
it was announced that the procession would take place 
on Sunday, the day after. Father Goulden and I walked 
home through the silent streets ; he said nothing, but 
smiled, with his head bent down. Thus we reached our 
chambers. 

I lighted the candle, and whilst he undressed I said 
to him, — 

" Well, Father Goulden ! do you think that was 
good preaching ? " 

"Why, yes, Joseph," he answered, smiling; "for 
young people who have seen nothing, it was not bad." 
Then, laughing aloud, he said,. " But if old Colin had 
been in that Jacobin's place, I can't help thinking he 
would haye been a deal too much for that young man." 
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I was surprised at this. As I waited to bear more, 
M. Goulden slowly drew his black silk cap over bis ears, 
saying witb a pensive air, — 

" Be it as it may, tbese people go too fast — mucb too 
fast! ^Tbey'U never make me believe tbat Louis XVIII. 
knows of all tbis. . • • No ! be bas seen too mncb 
in bis life not to know men better. Well, good nigbt, 
Josepb ! good nigbt ! Let us bope tbere will soon come 
an order from Paris to send tbese young men back to 
tbe seminary. Good nigbt ! " 

I went into my bed-room, and, once in bed, dreamed 
of Gatberine, tbe Jacobin, and tbe procession we were 
going to see. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

On the morrow the bells were ringing at daybreak. I 
arose, threw back my shutters, and saw the red sun 
rising behind the powder-magazine, above the wood of 
La Bonne Fontaine. It might have been five o'clock ; 
one felt beforehand the coming heat of the day, and the 
fragrance of oak, beech, and hop leaves, scattered about 
the streets, filled the air. Peasants were coming in, in 
troops, talking amidst the morning stillness. One could 
recognise the people from all the different villages ; those 
of Wechem, Meiting, Graufthal, Dosenheim, with their 
large three-cornered hats flapping down in front, and 
their square-cut coats ; the women in long black gowns, 
and large caps quilted like cushions on the back of the 
head ; those of Dagsberg, Wildehaus, Harberg, and La 
Houpe, with their round, broad felt hats, the women 
with short skirts and heads uncovered, brown, spare, 
and quick as gunpowder. The children followed, hold- 
ing their shoes in their hands ; but they all sat down in 
a row on the Luterspeck posts, and put on their shoes 
for the procession. Some curis came also, three or four 
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together, behind their yillagers, talking and laughing 
good-hamouredly among themselves. 

I watched all this, with my elbow resting on the 
window-sill, fancying to myself how these people must 
have been on their way before midnight to arrive so 
early; how they must have crossed their mountains, 
walking for hours under the trees, and passing over the 
rustic bridges by moonlight. I thought that religion 
was a fine thing after all — that those who dwelt in cities 
knew it not ; but that thousands of the workers in the 
fields, woodcutters, ploughmen, beings at once rough 
and kindly, loving their wives and children, honouring 
their parents' old age, helping them, and closing their 
eyes in»the hope of a better life, had but this one con- 
solation on the earth. 

And looking at that crowd which passed unceasingly, 
I thought to myself that Aunt Gr6del and Catherine bad 
the same feelings. I was happy to know that they prayed 
for me. 

The day advanced, the bells rang, I was watching 
still. I heard M. Goulden getting up and dressing ; 
some minutes after he entered my room in his shirt- 
sleeves, and seeing me there so thoughtful, he ex- 
claimed, — 

*' Joseph, there is nothing to be seen in the world so 
beautiful as the religion of the people 1 " 

I was astonished to hear him say just what I was 
thinking. He went on: "Yes, the love of God, of 
one's country, and of one's family, are all one and the 
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same thing. Only what saddens one sometimes is to 
see the love of one's country warped to satisfy the 
ambition of one man, and the love of God to exalt the 
pride and lust of power of a few." 

These words struck me ; I have retained them in my 
memory, and have often thought since that they spoke 
but the sad truth. 

But, to return to that day : you must know that, ever 
since the blockade, we had worked «ven on Sundays, 
because M. Goulden, while serving the guns on the 
ramparts, had neglected his work, and we were behind- 
hand. That day, as on others, I lighted the fire in our 
little stove, and prepared breakfast. The windows 
remaining open, we heard the loud noise outside. 
Father Goulden, leaning out of one of the windows, 
said, — 

*' See, all the shops are closed, except the public- 
houses." 

He laughed, and I said, " Shall we open our shop 
front, M. Goulden ? It may do us injury." 

He turned round as if surprised. " Now, Joseph," 
he said, " I never knew a better fellow than you, but you 
want strength of character. Why should we close our 
shop ? Because God created the world in six days, and 
rested the seventh ? But we have not created the world, 
and we must needs labour to live ; if we closed our shop 
from interest, if we wanted to show off as saints, and 
thus get new customers, it would be hypocrisy. You 
speak sometimes without reflecting." 

3 
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I saw at once that I was wrong, and I replied, 
'* M. Gouldep, let us rather .leave our shop open and let 
people see that we sell watches ; that can do nobody any 
harm." 

We had scarcely sat down to table when Aunt Gr^del 
and Catherine arrived. Catherine was dressed all in 
black, on account of the service for Louis XVI. ; she 
had on a little black lace cap, and a very well made dress, 
which gave her so delicate a white and pink colour, that 
I really could scarcely believe that she was Joseph 
Bertha's sweetheart; her neck was white as snow, 
and but for her rosy little mouth and chin, her blue 
eyes, and fair hair, I should have thought it was 
another like her, but still more beautiful. She laughed, 
seeing my extraordinary admiration. At last I said 
to her, — 

" Catherine, you are too beautiful ; I dare not kiss 
you now." 

" Oh, come," she said, *' don't make any scruples on 
that score." And as she bent forward on my shoulder, 
I held her so long embraced that Father Goulden and 
my aunt looked laughing at each other, and I wished 
them ever so far off that I might tell Catherine I 
loved her more and more, and that I would give my life 
a thousand and a thousand times for her ; but before 
them it would not have been proper. I thought of 
all this, and was melted. 

My aunt, too, had on her black dress, and her Book 
of Hours under: her arm. **Come and kiss me too. 
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Joseph," she said ; "you see I have my black dress on 
as well as Catherine.*' 

I kissed her, while Father Goulden aid, "Yon 
will come to dine with me, that's quite settled; but, 
meanwhile, you will take something." 

" We have break&sted," said my aunt. 

"That doesn't matter. This procession won't 
be over till Heaven knows when; and you will 
be all the time on foot : you must keep up your 
strength." 

Accordingly they sat down ; Father Goulden and I 
opposite each other, my aunt on my right, and Catherine 
on my left, and a good glass of wine was given to each. 
My aunt said that the procession would be magnificent ; 
that there would be at least twenty-five cur6s from the 
neighbourhood there ; that the cur6 Herbert of Quatre- 
vents was come too ; that the great altar at the cavalry 
quarters rose higher than the roofs, the fir-trees and 
poplars round had crape on them, and the altar was 
covered with a black cloth. She ran on about all this, 
whilst I looked at Catherine, and we both thought 
in our hearts, without saying anything, — " Oh, when 
shall we have the permission to marry ! . . . When 
will this rascally minister find a moment to write, — 
* Marry, and let me alone ! ' " 

At last, about nine o'clock, the last bell began to 
sound, and we were forced to separate. My aunt said, 
— " There's the second bell ! Well, we will come to 
dinner as soon as possible." 

3-2 
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" Yes, yes, Mother Gredel," replied M. Goulden ; 
" we shall expect you." 

They then arose, and I accompanied Catherine to the 
bottom of the staircase, that I might kiss her once 
more. Annt Gr6del cried, " Make haste ! make haste ! " 

They went out, and I went up to set to work again ; 
but from that moment till eleyen o'clock I could do 
nothing. The crowd of people was so great that you 
could hear nothing save one inmiense noise — the noise 
of the leayes rustling under them as they walked ; and 
when the procession came out of the church, such 
an imposing effect was produced, that M. Goulden 
himself left off working to listen to the singing and 
prayers. 

As for me, I pictured to myself Catherine among the 
multitude, loyelier than all the rest, and Aunt Gr6del 
near her, repeating in a clear Toice, '^Bett fer uns! 
bett fer uns !"...! imagined them yery tired ; 
and all these yoices and chantings set me dreaming. 
It is true I held in my hand a watch and stroye to work, 
but my spirit was elsewhere. The higher the sun 
rose, the more my distraction and weariness increased ; 
when all of a sudden M. Goulden said to me, laughing, 
" Ha, Joseph ! you can't get on to-day, it seems." 

And as I turned quite red ; " Yes," he said, " in old 
days, when I was dreaming of Louise Benedun, it was in 
yain for me to look at springs and wheels ; it was always 
her blue eyes that 1 saw." 

He heayed a sigh. I began to sigh too, thinking, — 
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" Ah, you are right, Monsieur Goulden, you are quite 
right." 

" That will do, Joseph,'* said he, at the end of a 
minute, taking the watch from my hands. ** Go, my 
child, and try to find out Catherine ; one can't get over 
one's love : it's stronger than we are ! " 

When I heard him say these words, I could fain 
have cried, — " Oh ! good and kind man ! Oh ! you will 
never know how I love you ! " But he had got up to 
dry his hands on the napkin behind the door, and I 
said to him, — " Since you absolutely wish it, Monsieur 
Goulden " 

** Yes, I do, absolutely," he said, 

I heard no more ; my heart leapt for joy ; I put on 
my hat and ran downstairs at one bound, crying out, — 

" Good-bye for an hour. Monsieur Goulden." 

I was already outside ; but what a crowd ! what a 
crowd ! a perfect swarm of life^-cocked hats, felt hats, 
caps ; and the church bells pealing slowly over all. 

For more than a minute, as I walked, I looked 
about, not knowing where to turn ; and seeing at last 
that it was not possible to move a step in this crowd, 
I took the bye-street of Lanche, to gain the ramparts, 
and then ran to wait for the procession at the slope of 
the French gate, for it was then going up the Kue du 
College. It was about eleven o'clock. 

I was destined that day to see many things which 
have often since given me occasion to reflect — signs of 
great calamity coming ; signs which no one saw, or, if 
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they did, had not the good sense to understand. It was 
not till afterwards, when we were all plunged in the 
depths of misery — when we had once more to take up 
musket and knapsack, that we might go and be cut to 
pieces, — not till then did we all say to ourselves, — ** Ah, 
if there had but been sense, if there had but been 
justice, if there had but been prudence ! — we were so 
well off ! we might still have been quiet at home; whereas 
now all the trouble is beginning again. What ought 
we to have done ? Why, nothing at all : we had only 
to remain at rest; it was not so very difficult." A 
lamentable thought ! 

I went up, as I said, the bye-street of Lanche, 
where, under the Empire, deserters used to be shot. 
The noise of the crowd became more distant, as also 
the chants, and prayers, and sound of the bells. All 
the windows and doors were closed ; every one had 
followed the procession. In the midst of this deep 
silence I stopped a few moments in the shade of that 
old quarter to regain my breath ; a fresh breeze was 
wafted from the fields over the ramparts, I heard the 
tumult from afar, and, drying my face bathed in per- 
spiration, I thought — "Where shall I find Catherine 
now?" 

I was about to set oflf again, clambering up the 
postern stair, when I heard some one exclaim, — ** Mark 
the points, Margaret ! *' 

And then first I saw the windows of old Colin open 
on the first floor, and men playing at billiards in their 
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shirt-sleeves. They had the look of old soldiers, with 
short hair and moustaches cut like a brush. They 
went to and fro, shouting round the billiard-table, 
without troubling themselves about Louis XVI., mayor, 
commandant, or townsfolk. One of them, short and 
thick-set, with whiskers like the barrel of a pistol, after 
the fashion of hussars, and with his cravat untied, 
leaned out of the window, his billiard cue resting on 
the ledge, and looking towards the Place, cried out, — 
" We will set the game at fifty ! " 

The idea at once occurred to me that these were 
officers on half-pay spending there their last farthing, 
who would soon be put to shifts to live. I had 
resumed my way, and quickened my steps under the 
archway of the powder magazine behind the college, 
musing on these things ; but once on the sloped side 
of the German gate, all was forgotten. The procession 
turned the comer of Bochholtz ; the chants rang out 
before the altar like trumpet blasts ; the young priests 
of Nancy ran about in the crowd, with the cross held 
up, to maintain good order; the Swiss Siron reared 
himself majestically under the banner in front ; all the 
priests and chorister-boys chanted, and prayers were 
sent up to heaven ; behind, the crowd made responses, 
*Fhich produced a deep imposing murmur. 

I the while, standing on tiptoe, half sheltered by 
the projection, could now think only of Catherine. I 
would fain have descried her in the midst of this mul- 
titude; but how many banners, cocked-hats, and caps 
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did I not see defiling in the Bne d'Ulrich ! One could 
never have imagined that such numbers of people 
existed in our country ; not a soul except babies, and 
some old women left to guard them, could possibly have 
remained behind in the villages. 

This had lasted at least twenty minutes, and I no 
longer hoped to discover Catherine, when all of a 
sudden I saw her with Aunt Gr6del. My aunt was 
praying in tones distinctly to be heard above all the 
others; as for Catherine, she said nothing, and advanced 
slowly with eyes cast down. Ah, if I could have called 
to her, perhaps she would have heard me ; but it was 
quite enough not to have gone in the procession, 
without making a scandal besides. All that I can say, 
and not one of my Phalsbourg contemporaries will 
maintain the contrary, is that Catherine was not the 
least pretty girl in the country, and that Joseph 
Bertha was not to be pitied. 

At last, a full minute after she had passed, the 
procession halted in the Place d'Armes, before the 
great altar on the right of the church. The cur6 
officiated. Silence reigned all over the town. In the 
little bye-streets, right and left, all were as still as if they 
could see the priest at the altar. A great number knelt ; 
others rested on the steps of the houses : for the heat 
was excessive, and many had started before daybreak. 
This spectacle touched me : I prayed for my country, 
for peace, for whatever needed my prayers ; and I 
remember that at that very moment voices were heard at 
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the foot of the slope, under the German gate — voices 
which said in a good-humoured tone, — " Come, come! 
a little room please, friends." 

The procession barred the way, the travellers found 
themselves stopped, and these voices disturbed a little 
the absorbed devotion of the multitude. Some persons 
before the gates moved out of the way ; the Swiss and 
the beadle looked on from a distance; I, out of curi- 
osity, had come a little nearer the slope of the gate, 
under the projection. Five or six old soldiers, all 
white with dust, with stooping shoulders, and an air 
of intense fatigue, crept up to the slope, in order to 
reach the street of the arsenal, where no doubt they 
hoped to find a clear passage. I fancy I see them still, 
with their worn-out shoes, their dusty white gaiters, 
their old patched uniforms^ and their heavy shakos, 
the crowns battered in by rain and sun and the 
hardships of the campaign. They advanced in file, 
walking on the turf which edged the inclined plane, 
in order not to inconvenience the people seated below. 
One old veteran with three stripes, who walked ahead 
and resembled poor Sergeant Pinto, who was killed near 
Hinterthor, at Leipzig, touched my very heart ; he 
had the same long grizzled moustaches, the same hollow 
cheeks and cheerful air, in spite of sufferings and ill- 
fortune; he carried a small packet at the end of his 
stick, and said with a smile in a very low voice, ** Beg 
pardon, ladies and gentlemen, beg pardon." The 
others followed in his steps. 
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These were the first of the prisoners restored to us 
by the treaty of the 23rd' of April ; after that we saw 
them pass every day till July. These no doubt had 
done two days' march in one in order to see France the 
sooner. Arriving at the end of the lane, they perceived 
that the crowd was still going on far in the direction of 
the arsenal ; in order not to disturb people more, they 
entered the l9west part of the postern, and sat down on 
the damp steps, waiting till the departure of the pro- 
cession. They were on their return from distant parts, 
scarcely knowing what had been happening amongst us. 

Unhappily the Baraquins of Bois de Chenes, the tall 
Homi, Zaph6ri Roller, Nicolas Cochart the woolcarder, 
Pinacle the hawker — ^who had been made mayor to 
reward him for having shown the road to Falberg and 
Grauffchal to the allies during the blockade — all these 
rascals, and others beside, who wanted the fleur-de-lisj 
as if the fleur-de-lis could make them any better — 
unluckily all this worthless set, who live by stealing 
faggots in the woods, had espied from afar the old 
tricolour cockade at the top of the shakos, and each one 
thought : " Here is an occasion to show ourselves the 
true supporters of the throne and the altar." 

They came up hustling everybody; Pinacle, with 
his neck swathed in a great black cravat, a yard of 
crape on his hat, his shirt-collar above his ears, and 
with the air of a bandit who wishes to look like a 
honest man — Pinacle came up the first. The old 
soldier with the three stripes, having descried in the 
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distance these menacing personages, rose up to see 
what it all meant. 

" Come, don't hurry yourselves so," he said ; " we're 
not in the habit of running away. Well, what do you 
want with us ? " 

But Pinacle was a&aid of losing so fine an occasion 
of showing his zeal for Louis XYIII., and instead of 
replying, he knocked the sergeant's shako over his eyes, 
crying out — " Down with the cockade ! " 

Of course the indignant veteran attempted to defend 
himself, but the people of Baraquin came up in a body, 
men and women ; they rushed upon the soldiers, threw 
them down, and tore off their cockades and epaulettes, 
trampling them under foot without shame or pity. The 
poor old soldier raised himself several times, crying 
in a voice that wrung one's heart, — " Ah, you pack of 
cowards ! are you French ? Oh, you rabble ! " 

And each time he received fresh blows. Finally, 
they were left in this comer, covered with blood and 
with their clothes torn ; and the commandant, M. de la 
Faisanderie, coming up, said they were to be taken to 
the roundhouse. Could I have got down, and at the 
same time got rid of all thoughts of Catherine, Aunt 
6r6del, and M. Goulden, I could not have refrained 
from going to their aid, and the Baraquins would have 
fallen upon me along with them. I shudder even now 
to think of it. Happily the postern wall was more than 
twenty feet high, and seeing them led away all covered 
with blood, I fled from this odious sight in the direction 
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of the arsenal. I came home looking so pale, that 
Father Goulden exclaimed, — 

" Joseph, have you just been crushed ? " 

"No, M. Goulden, no," I said, "but I have just seen 
something frightful." And I began to weep while tell- 
ing him what I had seen. He walked up and down with 
his hands behind his back, stopping from time to time to 
listen to me, his eyes glowing and his lips compressed. 

"Joseph," he said, "these men must have done 
something." 

"No, M. Goulden." 

" Impossible ! they must have brought this treatment 
upon themselves. We are not savages, by heaven ! 
Even the Baraquins must have had other reasons than 
the cockade." 

He could not believe me until he had heard twice 
over the whole details ; then he ended by saying, — 

" Well, I believe it: yes, as it all passed before your 
eyes, I believe it. And it's a greater misfortune than 
you think for, Joseph. If this goes on — ^if a strong 
curb isn't put on all those vagabonds — if the Pinacles 
are to have the upper hand, the eyes of honest folk 
will be opened." 

He said no more, for the procession having come to 
an end, Catherine and Aunt Gr6del came in. We dined 
together. My aunt was well satisfied, and Catherine too ; 
but all the pleasure I felt at seeing them could not quite 
remove the weight from my heart. M, Goulden was 
very thoughtful. 
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At last, at night, I accompanied Catherine and my 
annt as far as La Boulette, and there, with a kiss, I 
wished them good-night. It was ahout eight o'clock, 
and I went in again directly. M. Goulden had gone 
out to read the gazette at the brewery of the Homme 
Sauvage, according to his custom on Sundays. I went 
to bed. Towards ten o'clock he came in, and seeing my 
candle still lighted, pushed open the door, and said, — 

" There seem to have been processions everywhere ; 
the gazettes are full of them." 

He told me also that eighty thousand prisoners were 
about to return, and said that it was a good thing for 
the country. 
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CHAPTER V. 

Next morning I had to set all the clocks in the town. 

M. Goulden, who began to feel himself old, charged me 

with this business, and I went out early. A gust of \ 

wind during the night had swept away the leaves along 

the walls. Every one came to take back his tapers or j 

vases of flowers from the altar. This night made me I 

sad, and I thought, — " Now they have had their funeral 

services, they ought to be satisfied. If the permission j 

will but come, all will be well; but if these people think I 

to amuse us with canticles, they are mistaken. In the j 

time of the Emperor one had to go to Russia or Spain, 

'tis true, but at least the minister did not leave young 

hearts to pine. I should like to know what the peace 

is good for, if not to let people marry." 

These thoughts stirred my wrath. I was displeased 
with Louis XVin., the Comte d'Artois, the emigres, and 
everybody, and I exclaimed, — " The nobles only laugh 
at the people ! " Thus thinking, I reached home, and 
found M. Goulden, who had just laid the table. During 
breakfast I told him all I thought. He listened with a 
smile, and said, — 
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" Take care, Joseph ! take care ! Don't let yourself 
be carried away : you seem to me as if you were going 
to turn Jacobin." He got up and opened the cupboard; 
I looked at him, thinking he was going to take out a 
bottle, when he held out to me a great square letter 
with a large red stamp. " There, Joseph," he said, 
"there's something that Brigadier Werner charged me 
to deliver to you." 

At that moment I felt my heart swell, and I looked 
at the letter with dim eyes. " Come, open it ! " said 
Father Goulden. 

I opened it, and tried to read ; but I needed to take 
time. All of a sudden I cried, " M. Goulden, it's the 
permission ! " 

" EeaUy ! " he said. 

** Yes, it's the permission ! " I cried, with my hands 
held up. 

" Ah, the rascal of a minister, that's just like him," 
said M. Goulden. 

But I answered, — " Look you, I know nothing my- 
self about politics; and now that the permission is 
come, I shan't trouble myself about the rest of it." 

He laughed out loud. " Ah, Joseph ! Joseph ! " I 
saw that he was laughing at me a little, but I did not 
care. " Now we must let Catherine and Aunt Gr6del 
know at once," I cried, in the joy of my heart ; " we 
must send off straightway the boy Chardron." 

"Nay, go yourself; that will be best," said this 
excellent man. 
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" But the work, M. Goulden ! " 

*' Bah ! bah ! On such an occasion one forgets the 
work. Go, my boy ; make haste. How could you ever 
work now ? Why, you wouldn't even see clearly ! " 

It was true ; I could have done nothing. I rose, 
feeling so happy, I could not help crying; I even 
embraced M. Goulden. Then, without taking the time 
to change my coat, I started oflf at a run. And see what 
joy does ! I had already long passed the German gate, 
the bridge, the advanced works, the inn of La Boulette, 
and the posting-house, without seeing anything ; and it 
was only when, two or three hundred paces off, I descried 
the village, the chimney, and the small windows, that 
all came back to me like a dream. Then I began again to 
read the permission, and to repeat to myself, — "It's 
true — yes, it's true ! What happiness ! Whatever will 
they say?" 

I arrived ; I pushed open the door, crying out, — 
*' The permission ! " Aunt Gr6del, in her sabots, was 
sweeping out the kitchen, and Catherine was coming 
down the old wooden staircase to the right, with bare 
arms and her blue handkerchief crossed over her bosom. 
She had just been fetching shavings from the garret, 
and both, on seeing me, and hearing me cry out, — " The 
permission ! " remained as though struck motionless. 
I repeated the words ; and Aunt Gr^del, all of a sudden, 
began to lift up her hands, as I had done, and to cry 
out, " The king for ever ! " 

Catherine, quite pale, leaned against the banisters. 
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In a moment I was at her side^ and began kissing her 
so passionately, that at last she rested on my shoulder 
and wept like a Magdalen. I almost carried her 
down-stairs, while my aunt skipped and danced around 
us, crying out, " The King for eyer ! The ministers for 
ever ! " 

It was a wonderful scene. Our neighbour, the old 
smith Buppert, with his leathern apron and ragged 
shirt, came up, saying, — "Well, well, what's all this 
about, neighbour ? " He stood, holding his great pincers, 
and staring at us. We had now regained a little com- 
posure, and I answered, " We have got the permission 
to marry.*' 

"Ah, that's it, is it?" said he. "Now I under- 
stand." 

He had left the door open, and in came imme* 
diately five or six neighbours, men and women — Anna 
Schmoretz, the spinner, Christophe Wagner, the garde 
champetre, Zaph6ri Gross, and several others; the 
hall was quite full. I began to read the permission 
out loud. Every one listened; when it was finished 
Catherine began again to weep, and my aunt said, — 
" This minister, you see, Joseph, is the best of men ; 
if he were here I would give him a kiss, and invite him 
to the wedding: he should have the place of honour 
with M. Goulden." 

Afterwards, the neighbours having gone away to 
spread the news, I proceeded again to make declara- 
tions to Catherine, as if the old ones did not count, 

4 
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and I made her^ too, repeat a thousand and a thousand 
times that she had never loved any one but me ; so that 
we were first melted and then joyful, and then melted 
and joyful again, and so on till the evening. My 
aunt, who was cooking and talking to herself, cried 
out, — " That's what / call a good king ! " Or, per- 
haps, " If my poor Frank were to return to the earth, 
he would be happy to-day : but one can't have every- 
thing ! " 

She said, too, that the procession had been good for < 
us. Catherine and I could make no answer ; our joy 
was too great. We dined and supped without seeing 
or hearing anything, and it was not till nine o'clock 
that I perceived that it was dark, and that I must go 
home. My aunt, Catherine, and I, then went out to- 
gether ; there was a beautiful moonlight. They accom- 
panied me as far ^s La Boulette, and on the way we 
agreed that the marriage should take place in a fort- 
night. In front of the farm, under the old poplar, we 
kissed and parted, and I watched them reascend the ridge 
towards the village ; they turned to wave their hands, 
and I waved mine. At last, when they were safe home, 
I went on again to the town, where I arrived about ten 
o'clock. M. Goulden was in bed, but awake; he heard 
me opening the door gently. I had scarcely lighted the 
lamp, in order to proceed to my room, when he called 
"Joseph!" 

I approached ; he looked at m6 with emotion, and held 
out his arms. We embraced, and he said to me, '^ It is 
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all right, my boy ; you are happy, and deserve to be so. 
Go to bed now ; we will talk to-morrow.'* 

I went to bed, but it was long before I could sleep ; 
every moment I awoke, thinking, "Is it true ? is the 
permission come ? " and I exclaimed to myself, " Yes, 
it is true." Towards morning, however, I contrived to 
fall asleep. When I awoke it was broad day : I sprang 
out of bed to dress ; in the same moment, M. Goulden, 
from the other room, called out gaily to me, — 

" Joseph, come to table.'* 

"Ah, pardon, M. Goulden," I said. "I was so 
happy, I have scarcely been able to sleep." 

"Oh, yes, I know that well enough," he said, 
laughing, and I entered our workshop, where the table 
was already laid. 
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CHAPTEB VI. 

Next to the happiness of marrying Catherine, my 
greatest joy was the thought that I was going to set np 
as a tradesman ; for to battle for the King of Prussia 
and to work on one's own account were two very different 
things. M. Goulden had told me that he would take 
me into partnership, and I pictured to myself Joseph 
Bertha conducting his little wife on Sundays to mass, 
then to the promenade, in the direction of Roche Plate 
or Bonne Fontaine. This prospect had a great effect 
upon me. Meanwhile, I went daily to see Catherine ; 
she waited for me in the orchard, while Aunt Gr^del 
prepared the wedding-cakes. We looked at each other 
for hours together ; she was fresh and smiling, and grew 
prettier every day. 

M. Goulden, seeing me re-enter in the evening 
always happier than ever, said to me, "Well, Joseph, 
things seem to me to go on rather better than they did 
at Leipzig." 

Sometimes, when I wanted to set to work, he pre- 
vented me, saying, " Bah ! happy days are so rare in 
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life! go and see Catherine. Some day, if the fancy 
should take me to marry too, you shall work for both.'* 

He laughed. Ah ! such men ought to live a hundred 
years ! What a good heart ! what a simple and righteous 
man ! he was a true father to us ; and often, even now, 
when I picture him to myself with his black silk cap 
drawn over his ears, his long grey beard of a week's 
growth, his eyes wrinkled up with good humour, and a 
smile on his lips — often, after so many years, I seem 
still to hear his voice, and tears come to my eyes. 

But now I must tell you of an incident which hap- 
pened two days before our marriage, and which I shall 
never forget. It was the 6th of July ; the wedding was 
to take place on the 8th ; all night I had been dreaming 
of it. Between six and seven o'clock in the morning I 
got up ; Father Goulden was already at work with open 
windows. I washed my face, thinking to run oflf to 
Quatre- vents ; when hark ! a trumpet blast and one or 
two beats of the drum echoed under the French gate, 
as when a regiment arrives : the trumpeters try their 
masterpieces, and the drummers just give a beat or two 
with the drumstick to get their hands in. The sound 
was enough to make the hair stand up on my head, and 
I exclaimed, " Monsieur Goulden, it's the 6th ! " 

" Why, yes," he said, " the town has been talking 
of it this week, but you never hear anything ; it's a 
wedding present for you, Joseph : I wished to give 
you this surprise." 

I heard no more ; I crossed the room like a shot. 
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and was down the stairs at a bound. Onr old dram- j 

major, Padone, had abeady his baton up under the | 

gloomy gateway, the drummers followed, swinging from 
side to side, and farther off the commandant G6meau, on 
horseback; the tall, red plumes of our grenadiers and 
the bayonets slowly advanced : it was the third division. 
The march began, and my blood bounded. At the first 
glance I recognised the long grey cloaks which we had 
received on the 22nd October, 1813, on the glacis of 
Erfurt ; they had been turned green by the rain, snow, 
and wind. It was worse than after Leipzig. The old 
shakos were full of bullet-holes, only the banner was 
new, in its fine oilskin case with the fleur-de-lis at 
the top. 

Ah! those who have not been on a campaign will 
never know what it is to see one's regiment again, to 
hear the same drums beat as in the face of the enemy, 
and think, '' Here are our comrades come back beaten, 
humbled, and crushed! here they are, with drooping 
heads under another cockade." No, I never felt any- 
thing like it. Afterwards, many of these men of the 
6th, my old officers and sergeants, came to establish 
themselves at Phalsbourg, where old soldiers have always 
been well received. There were Lafl^che, Carabin, 
Laverque, Mouyot, Padoue, Chazi, and many more. 
They who were my officers in war became my hewers of 
wood, my journeymen, my tilers, carpenters, masons ; 
they gave me orders once, and now had to obey me, for I 
had a good position and a good business — they were 
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simple workmen. But no matter ; in speaking to them, I 
always maintained the respect due to my former chiefs ; 
I always thought, " Ah ! at Weissenfels, Lutzen, Leipzig, 
these men, now forced to lahour hard, with hacks bent 
to the earth, to maintain their families, were in the 
vanguard representing the honour and courage of 
France." Such changes came after Waterloo ! and 
our old standard-hearer, the bearer of the eagles, 
Faizart, has for fifteen years swept the bridge at the 
German gate. This is not well : no : our country ought 
to be more grateful. 

It was, then, the third battalion returning in a state 
of wretchedness enough to make honest hearts bleed. 
I heard afterwards that they had left Versailles on the 
31st of March, after the capitulation of Paris, and that 
they had been made to march from Versailles to 
Chartres, Ghaneaudun, filois, and Orleans in succession, 
like so many wandering gipsies, for six weeks, without 
pay and without outfit. At last at Rouen they had 
received orders to traverse all France in order to return 
to Phalsbourg, and everywhere the processions and 
funeral services had excited the people against them. 
All this they had been obliged to bear, even to the 
bivouack in the fields, whilst Russians, Austrians, 
Prussians, and other rascals lived quietly in our 
villages. 

But what gives me a feeling of pleasure even now 
in my old age, is the way in which the 6th was received 
amongst us. We knew already that the first battalion 
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had also amyed from Spain, and that the wrecks of 
the regiment and those of the 4th light infantry were 
to form the 6th regiment of Berry; so that all the 
town rejoiced in the thought that we were to have 
two thonsand garrison soldiers, instead of some naval 
gunners who seemed like disabled pensioners. Great 
was the joy ; every one cried, " The 6th for ever ! " 
The children had mn np the ridge of St. Jean to meet 
them, and nowhere else had the battalion been received 
in this manner since 1818. Many of the veterans 
wept, crying in the ranks, " Vive la France ! " Never- 
theless the officers held down their heads with an air 
of dejection, only making a sign with their hands, as 
if to thank the people for so kind a reception. 

I watched them from our doorstep defiling by, these 
throe or four hondred men, in snch complete rags that 
I recognised only our number. But all of a sudden 
I saw Zeb^d6 marching the last of the file, so thin that 
his great hooked nose projected from his face like a 
beak, and his old cloak hung in ribbons down his back ; 
but he had a sergeant's uniform, and his broad bony 
shoulders gave him an air of strength. Seeing him, 
I cried, in a voice which was heard above the roll of 
the drums, " Z6b6d6 ! '* 

He turned round; I sprang into his arms, whilst 
he dropped the butt-end of his musket on the ground. 
I wept like a child ; he said, — 

** Is that you, Joseph? Ah, that makes two of us 
romaining.*' 
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"Yes," I said, "it's I, and I am going to be 
married to Catherine : you shall be my bridesman/' 

They continued their march further on. Old 
Furst stood waiting and watching with dim eyes : the 
poor old man was thinking, " Now, perhaps, my son will 
return," But seeing Z6b6de approach with me, he 
retired very quickly into the dark narrow bye-street where 
his house stood. On the Place, Father Elipfel and 
fiye or six others watched the battalion defile by : it is 
true they had received the certificates of deaths ; but 
still they kept .hoping that perhaps a mistake had 
been made, for they knew their lads were not fond 
of writing. They looked, and then went away during 
the beating of the drums. 

The roll-call was sounded ; and at this moment the 
old sexton appeared : he had on the short jacket of yellow 
velvet and the grey cotton cap he had always worn. 
He looked behind the ranks where I was talking with 
Zebed6 ; the latter turned and saw him, and became 
quite pale. They looked at each other for an instant. 
I took the musket, and the old man embraced his son ; 
they said nothing, but remained a long while in each 
other's arms. After that, as the battalion defiled to the 
right to go to barracks, Z6bede asked leave of Captain 
Vidal to go with his father, and handed over his musket 
to his next neighbour. We were oflF together to the 
Rue des Capucins, the father saying — 

" You mu^t know that grandmother is so old she can't 
leave her bed now ; but for that she would have come too." 
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I followed them to the door and said, — 

" You will come and dine with us, Father Z6hM6; 
and you too, old fellow/* 

The father agreed; they went in together, and I 
returned to give M. Goulden notice of my invitation, 
which delighted him so much the more that Catherine 
and Aunt Gr6del were also to come. For my part, I 
had never been happier than now, in thinking that 
my best friends, my sweetheart, and all whom I loved, 
would be at my home together. 

That day at eleven o'clock, our large room on the 
first floor presented a joyous aspect; the floor well 
covered, the round table in the middle covered with a 
handsome cloth worked in red threads, and six large 
silver dishes placed all round; the napkins, properly 
folded, in glittering plates ; the salt-cellars, the sealed 
bottles, the large cut-glass goblets, all sparkled in the 
sunlight, which played above the lilac shrubs ranged in 
boxes along the windows. 

M. Goulden had chosen to do everything hand- 
somely, on a grand and splendid scale, as for princes and 
ambassadors : he had taken out of the stropg box all 
his plate, a most unusual thing ; and, except the poU 
cm-feu, which I had looked to myself, in which were 
three pounds of good meat, a cauliflower, bread, abun- 
dance of carrot, in short all that was needed — except 
this, which one can never have so good at an inn, all 
the rest was to come from the ViUe de Metz, where 
M. Goulden had gone himself to order the dinner. 
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And BO, about noon, we looked at each other, smiling 
and rubbing our hands ; he in his best walnut-coloured 
coat, well shaved, his large reddish-coloured wig. instead 
of the black silk cap, his mulberry-coloured tights 
nicely fastened over his thick woollen stockings, his 
shoes with large buckles ; I in my sky-blue coat of the 
newest fashion, a fine shirt with frilled front, and 
happiness in my heart. Nothing was wanting but the 
guests, Catherine, and Aunt Gr^del, the sexton, and 
Z6b6de. We walked up and down with smiling faces, 
saying, " It*s all right, everything is in its place ; the 
only thing now is to put on the soup-tureen." And 
from time to time I glanced outside to see if any one 
was coming. 

At last Aunt Gr6del and Catherine turned Fouquet's 
comer; they were come from mass with their prayer- 
books under their arms ; and further off I saw the 
old sexton in his handsome, wide-sleeved coat,, his 
old cocked hat falling over his shoulders, and Zeb6d6, 
who had changed his shirt and shaved. They were 
coming from the ramparts, arm-in-arm, with a serious 
air, like persons subdued with exceeding happiness. 

I said, " There they are, Monsieur Goulden ! " 
And we had but just time to pour the broth on the 
fried bread, and place the large smoking soup-tureen in 
the middle of the table, when Catherine and Aunt 
Gr6del entered. I leave you to imagine their surprise 
at seeing this grand set-out. Scarcely had we kissed 
each other, than my aunt exclaimed, — 
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" Is to-day the wedding-day, then, Monsieur Gonl- 
den ? " 

" Yes, Madame Gr^del," said the worthy man, 
smiling — for on days of ceremony he called her 
" madame " instead of "my gossip " or " Mother 
Gr6der* — "yes, it is the wedding-day of friendship. 
You must know that Z6b6d6 is just come back, and he 
and the old sexton will dine with us." 

"Ah," said my aunt, " Tm glad of it;" and 
Catherine, blushing with pleasure, said to me in a low 
voice, " Now it's all right ; it was the only thing wanting 
to make us quite happy." 

She held my hand, and looked at me ; and whilst we 
were waiting some one opened the door, and old Laurent, 
from the Ville de Metz, with two high baskets, in which 
the dishes were nicely ranged one aboye the other, called 
out from the passage, " Monsieur Goulden, here's the 
dinner." 

" All right," replied M. Goulden ; " arrange it on 
the table yourself! " 

Laurent accordingly put the radishes, the fricasseed 
chicken, and a fine fat goose on one side, and on the 
other the beef, which we ourselves dressed with parsley. 
He set, likewise, a good dish of sour-crout, with sausages, 
near the soup-tureen. Our room had never beheld such 
a dinner. 

At the same moment we heard the old sexton and 
Z^b6d6 coming up. Father Goulden and I ran to meet 
them, and M. Goulden said to Z6b6d6, embracing him, 
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**I am glad to see you! Yes, I know you showed 
yourself a good comrade to Joseph in the midst of the 
greatest perils." Then he pressed the old sexton's 
hand, saying to him, '* Father Z6b6d6, you ought to 
glory in your son." 

And as Catherine came up after us, she said to 
Z^b6d6, '^I can do Joseph no greater pleasure than by 
giving you a kiss. You tried to carry him at Hanau . 
when your strength failed you. I look upon you as a 
brother." 

Z6b6d6, pale with emotion, kissed Catherine 
without saying a word, and we entered the room in 
silence, Catherine, Z6bed6, and I, Father Goulden and 
the old sexton behind. Aunt Gr6del was still arranging 
the dishes ; she immediately cried out, " Welcome, most 
welcome! Those who met once in sorrow now meet 
again in joy. The Lord careth for all the world." 

She embraced Zebed6, who said to her, smi l ing, 
^' You look as fresh and well as ever, Madame Gr6del : 
it is a pleasure to see you ! " 

" Come, Father Z6b6d6, sit here by the head of the 
table," cried M. Goulden, joyously ; " and you, Zeb6d6, 
there — ^I shall have you on each side of me — and further 
off, Joseph, fronting Catherine and beside Z6b6d6 ; and 
Madame Gredel at the other end to keep order." 

Each one was content with his place. Z6b6d6 looked 
at me with a smile, as much as to say, ''If we had had 
a dinner one quarter as good as this at Hanau, we should 
not have dropped by the wayside." In short, joy and a 
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good appetite beamed on every face. . Father Goulden, 
now wearing an air of gravity, plunged the great silver 
ladle into the soup-tureen, under the eyes of the guests. 
First he helped the old sexton, who said nothing, and 
seemed overcome by all these honours, then his son, 
then Catherine, Aunt Gr6del, me, and himself. And 
the dinner began in a sort of serious pre-occupation. 

Z6b6d6 gave me a glance of satisfaction from time 
to time from the comer of his eye. The first bottle was 
uncorked, and the glasses filled. This mn ordinaire 
which we drank was very good, but better was to come, 
and for this we waited before drinking each other's 
health. Each one ate a good slice of beef; and the old 
sexton said, ''Well, this is something good; this is 
good beef." 

And as he found the fricasseed chicken also very good, 
Catherine had an opportunity of showing me she was a 
woman of sense ; for she said, '' You must know. 
Monsieur Z6b6d6, that we should have invited your 
grandmother Marguerite, whom I go to see from time to 
time, but she is too old to leave her bed ; so, if you 
please, since she cannot come, she must at least eat a 
morsel with us, and drink a glass of wine to the health 
of her grandson. What do you think of it. Father 
Z6b6d6?" 

'' That was just what I was thinking of," said the 
old sexton. Father Goulden looked at Catherine with 
tears in his eyes ; as she rose to choose out a suitable 
piece, he kissed her, and called her his daughter. 
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She went out with a hottle and a plate. While she 
was out of the room, Z6h6d6 said to me, '' Joseph, this 
girl who is going to he your wife merits every honour : 
she is not merely a good girl and a woman who deserves 
to be loved ; she merits respect, too, for she has the 
intelligence of the heart. She saw what my father' and 
I were thinking, as we sat at this good dinner ; she saw 
that we should enjoy it a thousand times more if grand- 
mother had her share of it, and that is why I shall 
always love her as a sister." 

At the same time he turned away his head and said to 
me in a very low voice, " Joseph, it is in the midst of joy 
that one feels the vexation of being poor : it is not enough 
to give one's blood for one's country ; one's home must 
be made destitute as well, and when one returns, that's 
the sight one has to behold ! " 

I saw that he was growing sorrowful, so I filled his 
glass ; we drank, and these reflections were dispersed. 
Catherine, too, came back, saying that the old grand- 
mother was very happy, that she thanked M. Goulden, 
that it was a bright day for her ! In short, every one 
was cheered up. As the dinner went on, Aunt Gr6del, 
hearing the bells for vespers, went out ; but Catherine 
stayed, and the company getting animated with the good 
wine, the late campaigns became the subjects of con- 
versation. 

It was then that we became acquainted with that 
terrible retreat from the Bhine to Paris ; the conflicts 
of the battalion at Bibelskirchen and at Sarrebruck, 
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where Lieutenant Baubin had swum across the Sarre, 
while it was freezing intensely hard, to destroy some 
boats which yet remained in the enemy's power; the 
passage of Narbefontaine, Gourcelles, Metz, Enzevin, 
Champion, Verdun, always retreating; and the battle 
of Brienne. The battalion was by that time almost 
entirely destroyed, but on the 20th of February it was 
recruited with the remains of the 3rd light infimtry, 
and from that time they were every day under fire ; on 
the '5th, the 6th, and the 7th at M6ry-on-Seine ; on the 
8th at Sezanne, where the soldiers died in the mud, 
having no longer the strength to get out of it ; on the 
9th and the 10th at Miirs, where Z6b6d6, at night, 
buried himself in the dunghill of a fsumyard, to warm 
himself; on the 11th the terrible battle of Marchd, 
where their commanding officer, Philippe, had been 
wounded by a bayonet-thrust ; on the 12th and 18th 
the passage of Montmirail; on the 14th the battle of 
Beauchamp ; on the 15th and 16th the retrograde march 
on Montmirail, where the Prussians had returned ; the 
combats of Fert6-Gauche, Jouarre, Gu6-a-Train, Neuf- 
chettes, and so on ! When the Prussians had been 
beaten then came the Bussians ; after the Bussians, the 
Austrians, the Bavarians, Wurtembergers, Saxons, and 
Badeners. 

I have often heard this campaign in France related, 
but never as by Z6b6d6. When he spoke, every feature 
of his long thin face quivered, his long nose curved over 
his scanty yellow moustache, and his eyes grew dim ; he 
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'stretched out his hand in the old sleeve which hung 
so loosely upon him, and all that he told one actually 
seemed to see. One saw those vast plains of Cham- 
pagne, where the villages were smoking right and left ; 
the women, children, and old men, who departed in 
troops, half-naked, some carrying off their old mat- 
tresses, others some old pieces of fomiture on a cart ; 
while the snow fell in thick flakes, the cannon 
thundered in the distance, and the Cossacks flew 
to and fro Hke the wind, with kitchen utensils and 
even old clocks suspended to their saddles, shouting 
"Hurrah!" 

He pictured to us those furious battles ; one against 
ten : even the peasants coming out in desperation, with 
their pitchforks ; and at night, the Emperor in the 
open air, seated with his face to the back of his chair, 
and his chin resting on the edge of it upon his clasped 
hands, in front of a bivouac fire, with his generals 
around him. It was thus that he slept and mused. 
How many thoughts — ^what strange and terrible ones 
— must have passed through his brain since Marengo, 
AusterHtz, and Wagram ! 

" Ah,** said Zeb6d6 ; " it's nothing to suffer from 
hunger, cold, privation, marches, and counter-marches ; 
but to hear women and children weep and wail in 
French, amidst all these ruins, and to know that you 
cannot save them — that the more enemies you kill the 
more spring up against you — ^that you have to be 
retreating, always retreating, in spite of victories, and 

5 
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of conrage, and everything — this it is that wrings the 
heart, M. Gonlden ! " 

We listened and looked at one another; no one 
eared ta drink any more^ and Father Gonlden, his 
hroad head sunk in reverie, said, in a low voice, — ** Ay, 
this is what we pay for glory! It is not enough to 
lose our Mberty, to lose all the rigihts we have gained 
with so much trouble; we must be pillaged, sacked, 
burned, cut to pieces by Cossacks as well : we must see 
what for hundreds of years has never been witnessed — 
a rabble of robbers giving us the law ! Go on, we are 
listening : tell us everything ! "* 

Cafhmne, seeing our sadness, filled up the glasses. 
"Come,'' she said; " M. Goulden's health! Father 
Z^b^d6*s health ! AH these misfortunes are ever now ; 
they will never happen again." 

And we drank ! Then Z6b6d6 related how it had 
been found necessary onee again to renew the battalion, 
on the road to Soissons, with soldiers of the 16th light 
in£Eintry; how they ha«l arrived at M^aux, where the 
infection had been spread from the hospital, through 
the numbers of wounded that could not be looked after. 
It was horril)^ ! But the worst of all was to come, 
when he related to us their arrival at Paris, by the 
barrier of Charenton : the Empress, King Joseph, the 
King of Borne, the ministers, the new princes, and 
new dukes ; all these great folk, in short, escaping in 
caUchei in the direction of Blois, and abandoning their 
capital to the enemy; while the poor workmen in 
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blouses — who yet had gained nothing from the Empire, 
to which they had heen forced to giye up their children 
— rushed by thousands to the mairies, asking for arms 
to defend the honour of France, and the old guard 
repulsed them with the bayonet! All of a sudden 
Father Goulden exclaimed — 

'' Enough ! that will do, Z6b^d6 ; drop that : speak 
of something else instead ! '* 

He had turned suddenly quite pale. At the same 
moment Aunt Gr^del came back from vespers, and see- 
ing us all mute, and M. Goulden so agitated, inquired : 

'' Ha ! what's going on here now ? ** 

'* We were talking of the Empress and the imperial 
ministers," answered Father Goulden, with an odd kind 
of lau^. 

^'Ah! then I am no longer surprised that your 
wine does not agree with you,'* said she. ^' Eyery time 
I think of it and happen to look at myself in the glass, 
I see myself turn green all over. Ah, the rascals ! 
luckily they've gone 1 " 

Z6b6d6 appeared out of humour; M. Goulden 
perceived this, and exclaimed, — 

" For all that, France is a great and glorious 
country. If the new nobles are worth neither more nor 
less than the old ones, the people at any rate stand firm. 
They may do what they please ; but tradesmen, work-^ 
men, and peasants are all of one mind : they have the 
same interests, they will not let go what they hold, and 
will not let any others put their foot on their necks. 

5—2 
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And now, my friends, let ns go and take the air : it 10 
getting late. Mother Ghr^el and Catherine have some 
way to go back to Qnatre Yents; Joseph will accompany 
them." 

*' No/' said Catherine, " Joseph mnst stay with his 
friend to-day ; we will return alone." 

" Well, Catherine is right," said M. Goolden ; ** on 
a day like this, friends ought to remain together." 

We went out arm-in-arm ; night had come on. On 
the Place d'Armes we parted ; my aunt and Catherine 
took the village road, and we, after a few tnms nnder 
the great lime-trees, went into the brewery of the 
Homme Scmvage. We refreshed ourselves with some 
good frothing beer ; and M. Goulden related the 
blockade, the attack on Pemette's tilery, the sorties at 
Bigelberg, and at Upper Baraques, and the bombard- 
ment. There, for the first time, I learnt that he had 
been chief gunner, and that the idea of breaking up the 
foundry furnaces to make grape-shot was his. These 
tales were prolonged till the ten o'clock tattoo, when 
Z6b6d6 quitted us to go to barracks, the sexton returned 
to the Bue des Capucins, and we went to bed and slept 
till eight o'clock next morning. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

Two days after, my marriage with Catherine took place, 
at Aunt Gr^del's, at Quatre Vents. M. Goulden repre- 
sented my fether; I had chosen Z6b6d6 for my best 
man : some old comrades, who had remained in the 
battalion, were also at the wedding. Next day Catherine 
and I were already installed at M. Goulden's, in the two 
little rooms above the workshop. 

Many years have rolled by since then. M. Goulden, 
Annt Gr6del, and my comrades have disappeared from 
this world, and Catherine's hair is white. Yet often, even 
now, when I look at her, those far-off times return : I 
seem to see her again as at twenty years old, all fair and 
rosy ; I see her arranging our flower-pots at the upper 
windows, I hear her singing softly, I see the sun in 
front ; I fancy I am still descending with her the little 
creaky staircase, and saying both together as we enter 
the workshop, " Good morning, M. Goulden ; " and he 
turns round smiling and says, " Good morning, my 
children, good morning : " he kisses Catherine, who 
begins to sweep, rub the furniture, and prepare the jpot- 
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cm-feu, while we look at the work which has to be done 
in the course of the day. Ah, happy times and delight- 
ful life ! What joy, what satisfaction in being young, 
and having a simple, kindly, hard-working wife ! How 
everything smiles within and around yon! What a 
future one sees extend, tax, far before one ! We shall 
never, we fancy, grow old : we shall love for ever ; we 
shall always have with us those whom we love; we shall 
always be of good heart, always go out walking on 
Sundays, arm-in-arm, to Bonne Fontaine! We shall 
always sit on the moss in the woods, listening to the 
bees and cockchafers humming amongst the great trees 
full of sunshine. What a life — my God, what a life ! 

And then, in the evening, we shall quietly return to 
our nest; and, pressing each other's hands, look a long 
while in silence at the long lines of golden light in the 
sky from Wechem to the wood of Mittelbronn; then 
the little clock-beU of Phalsbourg wiU begin to sound 
the AngelvSf and those of the villages around will 
answer it all over the fast darkening land. — Ah youth ! 
ah life! everything I see before me is the same to- 
day as fifty years ago; other larks and hedge-sparrows 
build their nests in the spring-time, other blossoms 
whiten the great apple-trees : can ive then be changed ? 
can we too have become old, as others were in our 
young days ? This alone would make me believe that 
we shall again become young and love each other still, 
and meet again Father Goulden, Aunt Gr^del, and all 
other good people ; otherwise^ it would be too sad to 
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grow old. God wonld not give as this grief without 
hope. — Catherine, I know, thinks as I do. In short, 
we were completely happy : we saw everything in rose 
colour : nothing could trouble our happiness. 

It was at this time that the Allies, in hundreds of 
thousands — in&ntry, cavalry, and artillery, on foot and 
horseback, with oak leaves on their shakos and helmets, 
and at the end of their muskets and lances — passed near 
the town on their way back to their own homes, uttering 
shouts of joy, which might be heard a league off, as one 
hears the cries of the finches, thrushes, blackbirds^ and 
a thousand other birds of the air, at the season when 
grain and berries are ripening. At another time this 
would have grieved me, as signs of our defeat ; now I 
consoled myself by thinking, '^ Well, let them go, and 
never come again ! ** And then Z6b6d6 came to tell 
me that every day Russian, Austrian, Prussian, and 
Bavarian ofBcers passed through the town to go and see 
our commandant de place, M. de la Faisanderie, an old 
^migr^, who loaded them with honours ; that such and 
such an officer of the battalion had insulted one of these 
foreigners; that such another officer on half-pay had 
killed two or three in a due], either at the Rovlette, or 
the Arbre Vert, or the Pamer Fleuri (for they deployed 
everywhere), and our men, unable to endure the sight of 
the enemy, were eveiywhere ready to pick a quarrel, and 
the hospital litters were always going to and fro. When 
Z^b6d6 related all this to me, and told me how so many 
officers had been put on half-pay, to be replaced by 
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otherBfrom Coblentz; how the soldiers were forced to 
attend in fiill uniform at mass ; how the cv/r^a were every- 
thing, and the epaulettes nothing now : instead of fretting 
myself, I said, " Bah ! bah ! everything will come right 
in the end; if only we can manage to be lefb in 
qniet, to work and live in peace: that is the chief 
thing." 

I did not consider that, in order to maintain peace, 
it is not enough to be contented oneself; it needs that 
others should be so, too. I was like Aunt Or6del, who 
found everything to be going to her satisfiEu^ion after our 
marriage. She oftien came to see us, with her basket 
full of fresh eggs, fruit, vegetables, and cakes for our 
table, and would exclaim, '^ Hey, M. Goulden ! no need 
to ask if these children are well, you have only to look 
at them." Then she would say to me, "Well, Joseph, 
there's some difference, isn't there, between being mar- 
ried and staggering along with a knapsack and a musket 
on the way to Lutzen ? " 

" Yes, yes. Mamma Gr6del, I believe you ! " I 
answered, laughing with all my heart. 

Then she would sit down with her hands on her 
knees, and say, " All this comes from the peace : peace 
makes all the world happy ! And to think that a pack of 
beggarly rascals dare still to cry out against the King ! '* 

At first M. Goulden worked on and said nothing; 
but when she went on, he would answer, " Come, come. 
Mother Gr6del ! calm yourself, I beg you ! You know 
very well that opinions are now free; we have two 
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chambers, we have a constitution, and every one may 
think what he pleases." 

"Well, that's the truth," said my aunt, looking 
sideways at me maliciously ; " in the time of that other 
one, no one dared speak: there's another diflFerence 
stiU!" 

M. Goulden would go no further ; he considered my 
aunt as a good woman, but one whom it was not worth 
while converting : he even smiled when she did not 
scream too loud. Things went on thus without any 
rancour, when something new happened. 

First came an order from Nancy, to oblige people to 
close their shop windows during service on Sunday; 
Jews and Lutherans were forced to do it just as much 
as others. From this time there was no more noise to 
be heard in the inns and cabarets ; the whole town was 
still as death during mass and vespers : nothing was 
said, but people looked at each other, as if in fear. 

The Sunday when we first had to put up our shutters, 
whilst dining in the shade. Father Goulden, who seemed 
sorrowful, said, "I had hoped, my children, that all 
discord was ended here; that good sense would be 
respected, and that we should have quiet for years : but 
I see, unhappily, that these Bourbons are a kind of King 
Dagobert. All this is very serious ! " 

He said no more that Sunday, and went out in the 
afternoon to read the newspapers. All those who could 
read went, while the country people were at mass, to 
read the journals, after closing their shops. From this 
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time the tradespeople and master-workmen acquired the 
habit of reading the gazettes, and even ere long they 
tried to set up a casino. 

I remember that every one talked of Benjamin Con- 
stant in those days, and put great confidence in him : 
M. Goulden was very fond of him. As he had acquired 
a habit of going out every evening to read the news of 
the day at Father Colin's, we also knew what was going 
on : he would say to us, " The Due d'Angoul^me is at 
Bordeaux, and the Gomte d'Artois is at Marseilles; 
such a promise has been made, such a thing has been 
asserted." Catherine was more curious than I; she was 
fond of hearing the news of the country, and when 
M. Goulden said anything, I saw in her eyes that she 
thought him in the right. One day he said to us, " The 
Due de Berry is coming amongst us." 

We were quite astonished. " What is he coming to 
do here, M. Goulden ?" Catherine asked him. 

" He is coming to review the regiment," he said, with 
a smile. '^ I am curious to see him ; the papers say that 
he is like Buonaparte, but that he is much cleverer. 
That's only to be expected in a legitimate prince ; if he 
was no cleverer than the son of a peasant, it would be a 
bad job. But you, Joseph, who know the other, you 
will decide." 

How this news excited the country, may be imagined. 
From that time nothing was thought of but raising 
triumphal arches, and making up white flags. The 
villagers from all round were to arrive in cars wreathed 
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with flowers. One arch of triumph was raised at 
Phalsbourg, and another on the ridge of Saveme. All 
this took place at the end of September. Every evening 
after supper Catherine and I went to see how the trium- 
phal arch went on ; it was across the road between the 
hotel of the Ville de Metz and the confectioner's. The 
old carpenter Ulrich and his sons made it ; it was like 
a great gate covered with garlands of oak leaves, on 
the faQades of which magnificent white banners were 
displayed. 

While this work was being finished, Z6b6d6 came 
two or three times to see us. The prince was to come 
by Metz, and letters were received by the regiment, 
which represented him as being as strict a disciplinarian 
as if he had gained fifty battles. But what particularly 
vexed Z6b6d6 was that the prince called our old officers 
soldiers of fortune. 

At last he arrived, on the 1st October, at six o'clock 
in the evening ; the cannon began to be fired whilst he 
was still on the ridge of Geberhofif. He stopped at th^ 
ViUe de Metz without passing under the arch of triumph. 
The place was thronged with officers in fiill uniform, 
and from all the windows came cries of ''The King and 
the Due de Berry for ever ! ** just as in the time of 
Napoleon they cried, " Vive TEmpereur ! " M. Goulden, 
Catherine, and I could not get near him, so crowded 
was the whole place; we only saw the carriages and 
hussars defile by : a picket stationed in our direction 
stopped up the way. 
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That evening the duke receiTed the whole of the 
officers ; he deigned to accept a dinner which the officers 
of the 6th offered him, bnt he himself invited only 
Colonel Zapfel. At the end of the dinner, which was 
prolonged till ten o'clock, the notables gave him a ball 
at the college. All the officers and all the friends of the 
Bonrbons, in black coats, tights, and white silk stockings, 
repaired thither with the prince ; the yonng ladies of 
good family, in white dresses, were there in crowds. In 
the middle of the night I heard the horses of the cort6ge 
passing, and the thousand shouts of '* The King for 
ever ! the Due de Berry for ever ! " 

All the windows were illuminated : before those of 
the commandant de place was to be seen a great sky- 
blue ^cmson; the crown and three fleurs-de-lis in gold 
glittered in the surrounding darkness. The great college 
hall echoed with the music of the regiment. Made- 
moiselle Br6mer, who had a very pretty voice, was to 
have sung to the prince the air of " Vive Henri IV. !" 
but all the town knew next day that she had been so 
fluttered at the sight of the prince as to be unable to 
utter a word ; and every one repeated, " Poor Mademoi- 
selle Felicit6 ! poor Mademoiselle Felicit6 ! " 

The ball was kept up all night. Catherine, M. 
Goulden, and I, had been a long while asleep, when, 
towards three o'clock in the morning, the passing of the 
hussars and the cries of " The Due de Berry for ever ! " 
awakened us. These princes must have plenty of health 
and strength to go to all the balls and dinners that are 
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offered to them on their way. It must be dreadfully 
tiresome to them in the long run ; above all, to hear 
themselves called, — "Your majesty!" "Your excel- 
lence!" "Your dignity!" "Your goodness !" "Your 
justice!" in short, all the new and extraordinary terms 
that could be invented, to make them believe themselves 
adored as actual divinities. Truly, if they end by de- 
spising mankind, it is no wonder ; if as much were done 
for us, we also should come to believe ourselves eagles. 

What I have just related is the exact truth ; I have 
not said a word too much. And the next day it all 
began again with fresh enthusiasm. It was very fine 
weather ; but as the prince had slept ill, and was more- 
over much annoyed with these petty citizens who tried, 
unsuccessfully, to ape the court fashions — and perhaps 
thought that they did not show him enough honour, or 
cry often enough, "The King and the Due de Berry 
for ever ! " — ^for all the soldiers kept silence — he was in 
a very bad humour. 

That day I saw him very well during the review held 
in the Place ; we, M. Goulden, Catherine, and I, were 
at Wittman, the leather merchant's, on the first story ; 
and also during the blessing of the banner and the Te 
Deum at church we saw him, for we had the fourth 
bench in front of the choir. It was said, to be sure, 
that he resembled Napoleon, but this was not true ; he 
was just a good fat fellow, short and burly, with a pale, 
fatigued complexion, and anything but lively. During 
the whole service he did nothing but yawn, rocking 
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slowly from side to side like a pendulum. I am only 
telling you my own observations : that shows how blind 
people are, trying to find resemblances everywhere. 
During the reviews, I remember, too, that the Emperor 
came on horseback, and at one glance descried if all was 
in order or no ; whereas the duke approached the ranks 
on foot, and two or three times he even reprimanded old 
soldiers, looking at them with a supercilious air. This 
was the worst of all : he had looked at Z6b6d6 in this 
manner, and Z6b6d6 has never been able to forgive him. 

So much for the review. But a more serious thing 
was the distribution of the crosses and fleurs-dC'lis. 
When I tell you that all the mayors, deputy-mayors, 
councillors of Upper Baraques, of Baraques-du-Bois-de- 
GhSnes, of Holderloch and Hirschland received the 
fleur-de-lis, because they headed their villages with the 
white flag, and that Pinacle received the cross of honour, 
for having been the first to advance, accompanied by 
the music of the gipsy Waldteufel, playing "Vive 
Henri lY.," and five or six white flags bigger than all 
the rest ! — when I tell you this, you will understand 
what rational people thought of it : it was a real scandal. 

In the afternoon, about four o'clock, the prince left 
for Strasbourg, accompanied by all the royalists of the 
country ; some riding good horses, others, like Pinacle, 
on old screws. Dinner had been prepared for him on 
the hill of Saveme. An occurrence that all Phals- 
bourgians of that period still remember, took place when 
the prince was in his carriage, and slowly setting off. 
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An emigrant oflScer with bare head, in uniform, began 
to run after him, crying out in a lamentable voice that 
was heard all over the Place, " Bread, my friend, bread 
for my children ! " The bystanders blushed and made 
oflf for very shame. 

We went back to the house in silence; Father 
Goulden seemed lost in thought, when Aunt Grddel 
arrived. 

"Well, Mother Gr6del," he said, "you ought to 
be satisfied." 

"And why?" 

"Pinacle has a decoration." 

She became livid, and sat down, saying after a 
minute's silence, — 

" That's the greatest piece of rascality that was 
ever seen. But if the prince had known what Pinacle 
is. Monsieur Goulden, instead of giving him the cross 
Jie would have had him hanged." 

" There's the mischief of it," said M. Goulden : 
" those personages do many such things without know- 
ing; and when they do know,. it will very probably be 
too late." 
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CHAPTER Vni. 

It was thus that Monseigneur the Due de Berry visited 
the eastern departments. The report of his slightest 
words flew far and wide ; some praised his infinite 
grace of manner, and others kept silence. 

From that moment the idea often occurred to me 
that all these emigres, officers on half-pay, and preachers 
with processions and expiatory services, would end by 
over-turning everything; and some time after, at the 
beginning of winter, we knew that it was not only 
amongst us, but through the whole of Alsace, that things 
had been spoiled in this manner. 

One morning when Father Goulden and I were at 
work between eleven and twelve o'clock, each musing 
after his manner, and Catherine was laying the table, 
I got up to wash my hands at the pump, as I always 
did before dinner. An old woman, at the foot of the 
staircase, was wiping her shoes on the matting; she 
shook her petticoats all covered with mud, holding a 
staflf, with a long rosary which hung from her elbow. 
Whilst I was looking at her from the top, she began to 
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ascend, and I recognized her all at once by her small 
pnckered-up eyes and little thin lips, with all the 
wrinkles round them, as Anna-Marie, the female pilgrim 
of Saint Witt. 

This poor old woman often brought us watches to 
mend for pious persons who had entrusted them to her ; 
M. Goulden was always delighted at the sight of her* 

*' Ah," he would cry, " 'tis Anna-Marie; we shall 
have a rich harvest. How goes on the cv/r^ of such a 
place ? How is the vicaire such-a-one ; does he look 
as well as ever ? And M. Jacob of such a place ? And 
the old sacristan, Niclausse ? It is still he who rings 
the bells at Dann, Hirschland, and Saint-Jean, is it 
not ? He must be getting quite old." 

" Ah, M. Goulden, it is a sad case for M. Jacob, 
he lost Mademoiselle Christine last week." 

"How, how! Mademoiselle Christine ?" 

** Indeed he has." 

'*Ah, how sad! But one must consider, we are 
all mortal." 

"Ay, M. Goulden; and then, if one has grace 
given one to receive the holy consolations of the 
church. . • •" 

" Doubtless, doubtless, that*s the great thing." 

Thus would they talk^ ,M. Goulden often smiling 
to himself, and casting an arch glance at me from time 
to time. He knew all that passed in the vestries for 
six leagues round the town ; a hundred times over this 
had happened in my apprenticeship; but it may be 
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imagined how much more ourions must M. Goulden 
have been at this time to learn what was going on in 
the country. 

" Ah, Anna-Marie," he said, rising, " how long is 
it since we have seen yon ? " 

** Three months, M. Gonlden, three good months ; 
I have been making pilgrimages to Saint Witt, Saint 
Odile, Marienthal, and Buzlach ; I had vows to pay to 
all the saints in Alsace, Lorraine, and the Yosges. Now 
at last I have got them almost all done ; there's nothing 
left but Saint Quirin." 

'* Ah, so much the better ; I am glad your affairs 
are doing well. Sit down and rest yourself, Anna* 
Marie." 

Jf saw in his eyes how pleased he was to make the 
old woman open her budget of news. But it seemed 
that Anna-Marie had business elsewhere. 

" Ah, M. Goulden," she said, ^'I can't to-day, others 
are ahead of me ; Mother Evig, Gaspard Bosenkrantz, 
and Jacob Heilig. I must go too to Saint Quiiin this 
evening; I only looked in here to tell you that the 
dock of Dosenheim is out of order, and that you are 
wanted to put it to rights." 

" Bah, bah ! stay a moment." 

" No, I can't ; I am very sorry, M. Goulden, but I 
must finish my rounds." 

She had already taken up her parcel again, and M. 
Goulden was looking vexed, when Catherine, setting a 
great dish of greens on the table, began, — 
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" What, you want to be going, Anna-Marie ? You 
can't be thinking of it — there's your plate all ready." 

And she, turning her head, saw the great smoking 
soup-tureen and th^ cabbage sending forth a delicious 
odour. 

" I am in a great hurry," said she. 

" Nonsense ! you're a good walker," rejoined 
Catherine, giving a side-glance to M. Goulden. 

''Ah, as for that, thank God, I can walk pretty 
well yet." 

" Well, then, sit down, and recruit your strength a 
little ; it's a hard life, to be always on foot." 

"Yes, certainly, Madame Bertha; one earns the 
thirty sous they give one, indeed ! " 

I brought chairs forward. " Sit down, Anna-Marie, 
and give me your staff." 

" So I must mind you," she said ; " but I shan't 
stop a long time ; I mean only to take a mouthful and 
be off." 

" Yes, yes, that's understood, Anna-Marie ; we 
shan't keep you too long," said M. Goulden. 

Each had taken his place, M. Goulden had begun to 
help. Catherine looked at me with a smile, and I said 
to myself, " Women are cleverer than we are anyhow ! " 

I was delighted. What can a man wish for better 
than a quick-witted wife ? Such a one is a real treasure, 
and I have often seen how happy the men are who let 
themselves be led by such women. 

It will easily be supposed that once at table, near a 
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good stove, — ^mstead of being outside, with feet in the 
mud, feeling the September blast blow through her 
ddrts — ^Anna-Marie thought no more of setting out on 
her way. She was a good creature, who, at sixty-five 
years old, still maintained two little children of her son's, 
now some years dead. And at that age to run about the 
country, receiving the wind, rain, and snow on one's 
back, to sleep in bams and cattle-sheds on the straw, 
three-fourths of the time to eat nothing but potatoes, 
and not always as much as one wants of them — ^that is 
not the way to make one despise a good platefal of hot 
soup, a good piece of smoked bacon, with good cabbages, 
and two or three glasses of wine to warm your heart ! 
No, we must learn to see things as they are : it would 
be no bad thing for every one to make a pilgrimage him- 
self once in a way. Anna^Marie finally understood the 
difference between being at table and on the road; she 
ate with a hearty appetite, and took great pleasure in 
relating to us what she had learned in her late rounds. 

"Yes, all will go well now," she said; "all these 
processions and expiatory services that you have seen 
are nothing as yet ; it's to go on increasing daily. Tou 
must know that missionaries are to be sent amongst us, 
as formerly amongst the savages, to convert us; they 
will come from M. de Forbin-Janson and M. de 
Bauzan, because the corruption of the age has become 
too great. And the convents are everywhere to be 
rebuilt; and the barriers will be raised again on the 
road, as before the rebellion twenty-five years ago ! 
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And when the pilgrims arrive at the convent-door, they 
will only have to knock, and it will be opened to them 
directly; the lay-brother will come and bring them 
porringers of thick soup, mixed with meat, on ordinary 
days ; and porringers of thin soup, with fish, on Fridays 
and Saturdays, and all through Lent. And so piety 
will increase, and everybody will be fein to turn pilgrim. 
But the ladies of Bischoffsheim convent say that only 
those who have, like us, always been pilgrims, from 
fiather to son, may go on pilgrimages, seeing that every 
one ought to remain in his own station of life. The 
peasants ought to be fixed upon the land, and the 
nobles to have their castles again and govern. I myself 
have heard all this with my own ears, from the ladies of 
the convent ; who also are to have their dowers again, 
because they have come back from exile, and will need 
their dowers to rebuild the chapel : it's all quite certain. 
Ah, if, please God, it were but done already ! that I 
might profit by it in my old t^e. I and my grand- 
children have been fasting quite, long enough. I should 
take them with me, I should teach them prayers, and 
should have the consolation, at my death, of leaving 
them comfortably off." 

On hearing things so opposed to all reason, we were 
nevertheless much moved; for she wept from the ful- 
ness of her heart in the anticipation of her little grand- 
daughters begging at the convent-doors, and the lay 
brother bringing them soup. 

" And you must know, t6o,'* she said, "that M. de 
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Banzan and the Reverend Father TaMn wish to have 
the castles rebnilt^ the woods^ meadows^ and fields 
restored to the nobles, and all the ponds filled with 
water again, because they belong to the reverend 
fathers, who have not the time to plough, or sow, or 
reap : all must come to them of itself." 

^'But tell me, Anna-Marie," said M. Goulden, 
''is all this that you are relating quite certain? I 
can hardly believe that so much happiness is in store 
for us." 

" It's perfectly certain, M. Goulden,*' said she ; *' his 
Boyal Highness the Comte d'Artois wants to make 
sure of his salvation ; and that he may do so, every- 
thing must be restored as it was. At Marienthal, 
M. Antoine, the vicaire, was telling us all this last 
week. These things, you see, come from above. Only 
we must have patience, and people's hearts must be 
softened by sermons and expiatory services. Those 
whose hearts will not soften, like Jews and Luther^s» 
will be forced to submit. And the Jacobins " 

As she spoke of Jacobins, Anna-Marie suddenly 
looked at M. Goulden and coloured up to the ears; 
but she recovered herself on seeing him smile. 

'' Among the Jacobins," she said, ''a great many 
good people may be found all the same ; but still the 
poor must live : the Jacobins have taken the poor people's 
goods, and that is not right." 

'' But where and when have they taken the goods 
ef the poor, Anna-Marie ? " 
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** Why, M. Goulden, the monks and the capuchins 
nsed to have the goods of the poor, and now the 
Jacobins have divided it all amongst themselves/'. 

" Ah, I understand it now," said Father Goulden ; 
** so the monks and capuchins had your property, Anna- 
Marie ? I never should have guessed that/' 

M; Goulden still smiled, and Anna-Marie said,— 

" I knew very well that we should agree at last." 

" Oh, yes, we agree," he said kindly. 

I listened without saying anything, being naturally 
curious to learn what might happen to us. It was easy 
to see that Axma-Marie repeated to us just what she 
had heard on her last journey. She said also that 
miracles were coming back; that Saint Quirin, Saint 
Odile, and the others, had not chosen to perform any 
miracles under the usurper ; but that now they had 
already begun again, for the little black St. John at 
Kortzeroth, on seeing the former prior return from 
exile, had fallen a-weeping. 

" Ay, I understand," said M. Goulden, " that does 
not surprise me; after the expiatory masses and the 
processions, the saints are bound to perform miracles : 
it^s all quite natural, Anna-Marie." 

" No doubt of it, M. Goulden ; and when people 
see the miracles, faith wiH return." 

• " Clearly, clearly." 

Dinner was now over; and Anna-Marie, seeing 
nothing more brought in, remembered that she was 
late, and exclaimed, — 
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'^ My goodnesB ! there's one o'clock striking ; the 
others must already be near Ercheviller. It's time for 
me to leave you." 

She had risen and taken her staff with an air of 
haste. 

" Well, a good morning to you, Anna-Marie," said 
M. Goulden, ^'and don't be so long in coming next 
time." 

^'Ah, Monsieur Goulden," she said at the door, 
" if I am not every day seated at your table, it isn't for 
want of wishing." She laughed, and taking up her 
packet still went on. ** Well, good-bye till we meet 
again; and for all the kindness you have shown me, 
I shall pray to the blessed Saint Quirin to send you a 
fine boy, as fresh and rosy as a little red apple, Madame 
Bertha : that's all a poor old woman like me can do." 

Hearing these kindly words, I said to myself, — 
^^ This poor old Anna-Marie is a good soul. What she 
has just mentioned is precisely what I most desire in 
the world. May God hear her !" I was quite touched. 
Then she descended the staircase, and when the street- 
door was heard to shut, Catherine said, laughing, — 

"Well, this time, I think, she has pretty well 
emptied her budget." 

'^Yes, my children," said M. Goulden, who had 
become very thoughtfal, "that is a true specimen of 
human ignorance. One would fain believe that the 
poor creature had invented all this; unluckily she picks 
up everything right and left : it is word for word what 
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the emigres think, what their journals repeat daily, and 
what the preachers give out openly in all the churches. 
Louis XVILI. is a restraint upon them ; he has too 
much good sense for them; their real king is Mon- 
seigneur the Comte d'Artois, who wants to save his 
soul ; and that monseigneur's soul may be saved, every- 
thing must be restored as it was before the rebellion 
five-and-twenty years ago : the national property must 
be given back to its former masters ; the nobles must 
have their rights and privileges as in 1788, and mono- 
polize every rank in the army ; the apostolical Eoman 
Catholic religion must be the one sole religion of the 
state ; Sundays and holidays must be observed, heretics 
driven out of every place, and the priests alone instruct 
the children of the people : in short, this great and 
redoubtable nation, which, during five-and-twenty years, 
has carried its ideas of liberty, equality, and fraternity 
throughout the universe by dint of its good sense and 
its victories, and which would never have been van- ^ 
quished if the Emperor had not allied himself with 
the Kings at Tilsit — ^this nation, which in a few years 
has produced as many great captains, orators, savants 
and men of genius of every kind, as these noble races in 
two thousand years, must yield up everything, must 
return to scratching the soil, while the others, who are 
but one in a thousand, are to take their ease from 
father to son, and make merry at their expense. Oh ! 
you may be sure that we shall have to restore the fields, 
the meadows, and ponds, as Anna-Marie says, and to 
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rebuild the chateaux and convents; it can't be other- 
wise : it's the least we can do to be agreeable to his 
Royal Highness and help him to save his soul — such a 
great prince ! " 

Then, joining his hands and looking up to the 
ceiling, M. Goulden continued, — 

"0 Lord God! if it is indeed Thou who hast 
caused the little Saint John of Kortzeroth to perform so 
many miracles, cause now a single ray of good sense to 
enter the heads of the Gomte d'Artois and his friends ; 
that will be a nobler thing than the tears of the little 
saint ! And he, who yonder in his isle, with his bright 
eyes, is like a hawk feigning to sleep while he watches the 
geese wading about in the pond — ^Lord God ! consider 
that with a flap or two of his wings, he will be upon 
them : the geese will escape, but we shall have once 
more all Europe to deal with ! " 

He said all this with gravity, and I looked at 
Catherine to know if I should laugh or cry. .All at 
once he sat down, saying, — 

"Well, Joseph, all this isn't very cheerful; but 
what can we do? It's time to set to work again. 
Just see what's the matter with M. Jacob the curb's 
watch." 

Catherine then removed the cloth, and each betook 
himself to his work. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

Winter was come ; it was a rainy winter mingled with 
wind and snow. The roofs, at the time I write of, had 
no pipes ; bo the rain dripped from the tiles, and the 
wind blew it into the streets. All the day this sound 
was heard, while the stove made a low murmur, and 
Catherine tripped about, looking to the fire, lifting the 
lids of the saucepans, and sometimes singing softly to 
herself as she sat down to her spinning-wheel. Father 
Goulden and I had got so accustomed to this mode of 
life, that our work went on, as it Were, of itself. We 
had now nothing to trouble ourselves about ; the table 
was set and dinner served just at the stroke of noon. 
It was a true family life. 

In the evening, after supper, M. Goulden went out 
to read the gazette at the caf6 Hoffinann, his old cloak 
brought well over his shoulders, and his large fox-skin 
cap pulled down to the back of his neck. Often after 
ten o'clock, when we were already in bed, we heard him 
come back coughing, having no doubt got his feet wet, 
and Catherine would day, '^ There he is now coughing; 
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he seems to think himself as young as he was at twenty 
years old." 

And next morning she did not spare her reproaches. 

"M. Goulden, you are not wise," she said; "you 
have a heavy cold, and you go out every evening." 

" Eh ! what would you have, my dear ? I have got 
the habit of reading the gazette, and I can't do without 
it. I want to know what Benjamin Constant and the 
others say; it's second nature to me now. Often I 
think, ' They ought to have spoken of such and such a 
thing — if Melchior Goulden had been there he would 
have insisted on such and such a point, and it would 
have produced a great eflfect.' " 

Then he shook his head, laughed, and said, " Every 
one thinks he has more sense than eveiy one else ; but 
Benjamin Constant always pleases me." 

We knew not what to reply to so devoted an attach- 
ment to his journal. But one day Catherine said to 
him, — 

" M. Goulden, your wishing to know the news is no 
reason for making yourself ill. You have only to do 
like the old cabinet-maker Carabin ; last week he made 
an arrangement with Father Hoffmann, to send him the 
journal after seven o'clock — when all the others have 
read it — for three francs a month. In this manner, 
without disturbing himself, Carabin knows all that 
passes, and his wife old Bevel : they talk these things 
over together at their fireside and dispute about them ; 
and that is what you ought to do," 
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"Why, Catherine, that's a famous idea, do you 
know," said M. Goulden ; " but — three francs ! " 

" The three francs are nothing," I interposed ; " the 
chief thing is that you shouldn't fall ill: you cough 
every evening like a sick man, and that mustn't go on." 

These words, fiar from vexing, delighted him, for he 
saw that they were prompted by our affection ; and he 
could not but believe us. 

" Well," said he, " we will try to arrange things as 
you wish ; all the more that a lot of officers on half-pay 
fill the caf^ from morning till night, and pass the gazette 
from one to another, so that one has to wait sometimes 
a couple of hours before getting hold of one. Tes, 
Catherine is right." 

That very day he went to see old Hoffmann about it, 
and the result was that Michel, one of the waiters at the 
cafi, brought us the gazette every evening at seven 
o'clock, just as we got up from table. Every time that 
we heard him come up, was a real happiness to us, and 
all exclaimed, " There's the journal ! " 

We rose, hastened to remove th^ cloth, and put 
everything in order. I thrust a good log upon the 
fire; M. Goulden took his spectacles from their case, 
and, whilst Catherine spun and I smoked my pipe hke 
an old soldier, watching the flame dance in the grate, 
he read to us the news from Paris. The pleasure and 
satisfaction we had in hearing Benjamin Constant and 
two or three others maintain what we thought our- 
selves^ caimot be imagined. Sometimes M. Goulden 
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w»ii forced to interrupt himself to wipe his glasses, 
and Cfttberine would exclaim straightway, — "How 
well these people speak ! I call that real good sense. 
Yes, all that they maintain is just— it is the simple 
truth/' 

Each of us agreed with her. Only Father Goulden 
thought that this or that ought to have been spoken of, 
but that the rest was well. He resumed his reading, 
which brought us on to ten o'clock, and then we went 
to bed, musing on what we had just heard. 

Outside the wind blew, as it can blow at Phalsbourg 
the weather<cocks swung about with a grating noise 
the rain buffeted the walls ; and we, snug and warm 
within, listened and blessed the Lord, till sleep came 
to make us forget everything. Ah, how well one sleeps, 
and how happy one is with peace of mind, health, 
strength, and the love and esteem of those we love ! 
What can one wish for more in this world? Days, 
weeks, months, passed thus ; we grew in a manner to 
be politicians, and when the ministers began to speak 
we thought beforehand,—" Ah, the rascals, they want 
to deceive us: a bad lot; they ought to be turned 
out.** 

Catherine especially could not endure these fellows ; 
and when Mother Qredel came to talk to us, as for- 
merly, about our good King Louis XYIIE., we, out of 
respect, let her talk, whilst pitying her in our hearts 
for being so blind about the affiurs of the country. 

It must also be acknowledged that these emigres. 
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ministers, and princes, behaved towards us in a most 
insolent manner. If his Boyal Highness of Artois and 
his sons had pnt themselves at the head of Yend^ans 
and Bretons — if they had marched upon Paris and 
carried off the victory, they would have had a right to 
say to us, — " We are your masters, and our will is to be 
your law.*' But to have been first expelled, and then 
brought back amongst us by the Prussians and Bussians, 
and then to try to humble us — that was something too 
despicable ! The older I grow the deeper is my impres- 
sion of this shame. 

Z6b6d6, too, came from time to time to see us, and 
knew all that we read in the gazette. It was he who 
first told us that some young emigres had expelled 
General Yandanmie from the King's presence. This old 
soldier, who had returned from a Russian prison, and 
was respected by the whole army, in spite of his 
disaster at Eulm, they had shown to the door, telling 
him that was not his place. Yandamme had been 
colonel of a regiment quartered at Phalsbourg, and all 
the town knew him : the indignation of all good men 
at this news cannot be described. 

It was Z6b6d6, too, who told us that they were 
bringing generals on half-pay to trial, and stealing their 
letters at the post-office, to find something on which to 
ground a charge of treason. Soon after he told us that 
all the daughters of ex-officers who should happen to be 
at the school of Saint Denis, were to be sent away with 
a pension of two hundred francs ; and presently, that 
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the emigres wished to keep to themselves the right to 
send their sons to the schools of Saint Cyr and La 
Fleche to obtain there their commissions ; while the sons 
of the people were to remain common soldiers at a sou 
ft day for ever and ever ! 

The gazettes mentioned the same things, but 
Z^b^d6 knew many more details : even the common 
soldiers knew all about it. I could not picture to 
you Z6b6d^'s face as he sat behind the stove, with the 
end of his black pipe between his teeth, whilst he 
related to us these shameful things ; there was a quiver 
in the comer of his light grey eyes, and from time to 
time he made believe to laugh, muttering, — *' They're 
going at a great pace, truly ! " 

'^ And what do the other soldiers think of all this ? " 
asked M. Goulden. 

" Oh ! they think that it*s all very well. When you 
have been twenty years giving your blood for France ; 
when you have made ten, fifteen, twenty campaigns, 
have three stripes, and are covered with wounds — ^to 
learn that your old chiefs are expelled, their daughters 
turned out of doors, and that the sons of these people 
are to be your generals for ever — that's delightful, 
Father Goulden, is it not?" and his whole fsuce 
quivered as he spoke. 

"No doubt, no doubt, it's unfortunate,'* said 
M. Goulden ; " but discipline must always be kept up : 
the marshals obey the ministers; officers marshals, and 
privates officers," 
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*' Eight enough," said Z6b6d6. " But there's the 
roll call." He shook our hands and hurried off to 
barracks. 

Thus passed the whole winter ; the general in- 
dignation increasing from day to day. The town was 
full of officers on half-pay, lieutenants, captains, com- 
mandants, colonels of cavalry and infantry regiments ; 
people who lived on a crust of bread and a glass of 
wine, and yet, to add to their misfortune, were obliged 
to provide themselves with uniforms. Imagine men 
like these, with hollow cheeks, heads closely shaven, 
and gleaming eyes, with their long moustaches and 
old uniform greatcoats, of which all the buttons had 
to be replaced — ^imagine them walking about the Place 
by threes, sixes, and tens at a time, their long 
sword-sticks appended to their button-holes, and their 
large cocked-hats flapping over their shoulders; their 
clothes well brushed, but so shabby, so dilapidated, 
that it occurred to one immediately that they did not 
eat one quarter as much as they wanted. And yet of 
these men we had to say, — " These are the victors of 
Jemmapes, Fleurus, Zurich, Hohenlinden, Marengo, 
AusterUtz, Friedland, and Wagram ! If we are proud 
of being Frenchmen, it is not the Comte d'Artois, nor 
the Due de Berry, nor the Due d'Angoul^me, who can 
boast of having made us so : it is those men we see 
there. And now they are left to perish : they are 
refused even their daily bread, in order to put emigres 
in their places. It is utterly odious." It did not 

7 
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require much sense, feeling, or justice to perceive this 
to be unnatural. I could not bear, for my part, to see 
these poor sufferers : it made me heart-sick. If you have 
served, be it but for six months, you never lose your 
respect for your former chiefs : those whom you have 
seen the foremost under fire. I was ashamed for my 
country, at the sight of such indignities. 

A thing I shall never forget happened at the close 
of January, 1815. Two of these officers on half-pay, 
— one tall, spare, grey-headed, known as Colonel Fal- 
conette, who seemed to have served in the infEmtry; 
the other short, thick-set, called Commandant Margaret, 
who still retained the moustaches of a hussar, came 
to offer us a superb watch for sale. It was about ten 
o'clock in the morning; I saw them enter gravely, 
the colonel with his collar turned up, the other with 
his head sunk in his shoulders. Their watch was 
of gold, with double balance and striking- works ; it 
marked the seconds, and was wound up every eight 
days : I had never seen such a beautiful one. Whilst 
M. Goulden examined it, I continued to stare at these 
men, who seemed to stand in much need of money. 
The hussar especially, with his swarthy, bony face, his 
long reddish moustaches, his small dark eyes, his broad 
shoulders, and long arms which hung down almost to 
his knees, inspired me with great respect. I thought, 
^* When that man held his sabre at his arm's full 
stretch, it must have pierced far and wide, his small 
eyes must have glittered under his heavy brows ; parade 
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and riposte must have come like lightning/' I made 
to myself such a picture of him, in a charge, half hidden 
behind his horse's head, with his sword's point ad- 
vanced, as greatly increased my admiration. 

I remembered at once that Commandant Margaret 
and Colonel Falconette had killed Bnssian and Austrian 
officers in duels behind the Arbre vert, and that all 
the town had been talking of them four or five months 
back, at the passing of the Allies. At this thought, the 
tall one too, with his shirtless collar, though spare, 
pale, and gaunt, with grey hair and cold demeanour, 
appeared to me an object worthy of respect. 

I awaited what Father Goulden would say to their 
watch. He did not raise his eyes, contemplating it 
with a kind of profound admiration ; whilst these two 
men waited with an air of calmness, but like persons 
who suffer at being no longer able to hide their poverty. 
M. Goulden at length said, ^' Gentlemen, this is a most 
beautiful work ; it might be a prince's watch-" 

" Doubtless," answered the hussar, " and it was 
from a prince that I received it, after the battle of 
Eabbe." He cast a glance at the other, who said 
nothing. 

M. Goulden, now looking at them, seeing that they 
were in great want, took off his black silk cap and 
rose slowly, saying, "Do not be offended, gentlemen, 
at what I am going to say to you. I am, like you, an 
old soldier : I served France under the republic, and 1 
judge that it must go to one's very heart to be forced 
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to sell a thing like this, — a thing which recalls to us 
a noble action of our life and the memory of a beloved 
chief." 

Never had I heard M* Goulden speak with so much 
emotion — his bald head sorrowfully bent, and his eyes 
fixed on the ground, in order not to see the grief of 
those with whom he was speaking. The commandant 
had turned quite red : his small eyes grew dim, his long 
fingers trembled ; the colonel was pale as death. I 
would fain have gone away. 

M. Goulden resumed : " This watch is worth more 
than a thousand francs ; I have not that sum ready just 
now : and besides, you would doubtless feel great regret 
at parting with such a relic. This, then, is what I pro- 
pose to you : the watch shall remain, if you will, in my 
shop window ; it will always be yours, and I will advance 
you two hundred francs, which you will repay when you 
come to reclaim it.'' 

On hearing this, the hussar held out his two large 
rugged hands, as if to embrace Father Goulden. " You 
are a good patriot," he cried ; " Colin had told us just so. 
Ah, sir, I shall never forget the service you have rendered 
me! — This watch — I received it from Prince Eugdne 
for a brilliant action. I prize it as a part of myself. 
— But distress " 

" Commandant ! " interposed the other, very pale. 

But the hussar would not listen to him ; he pushed 
his arm away, exclaiming, " No, colonel, let me alone ; 
we are all friends here: an old soldier may hear us. 
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These people starve us — treat us like Cossacks : only 
they are too cowardly to shoot us ! " 

He filled the house with his exclamations. I had 
run with Catherine into the kitchen to escape the piteous 
scene. M. Goulden tried to calm him. " Yes, gentle- 
men, I know all this," he said ; " I can put myself in 
your position." 

" Come, Margarot, be calm," said the Colonel. 

But his agitation lasted nearly a quarter of an hour. 
At last we heard M. Goulden counting out the money, 
and the hussar saying, '^ Thank you, sir, thank you ! If 
ever occasion should arise, don't forget Commandant 
Margarot." 

At the same time the door opened, and they went 
downstairs, which relieved Catherine and me greatly, our 
hearts were so oppressed. We came back into the room. 
M. Goulden, who had just been showing out the officers, 
came back at the same moment with his head bare, much 
agitated. " These poor fellows are right," he said, putting 
on his cap again ; " the conduct of Government towards 
them is horrible : but these things will be." 

All the rest of the day we were melancholy. M. 
Goulden, however, explained to me the beauties of the 
watch, and observed that one ought always to have such 
models before our eyes ; and then we hung it up in the 
shop window. 

From that moment the idea never quitted me that 
things would end badly, and that, even should they stop 
here, the emigres had already gone too far. I heard for 
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ever the voice of the Commandant exclaiming in our 
room that Government behaved to the army like Cossacks. 
The remembrance of the processions, the expiatory 
masses, the sermons on the rebellion of five-and-twenty 
years ago and the restitution of the national property, 
the re-establishment of convents, and all the rest of it : 
all this appeared to me a terrible medley, which could 
produce nothing good. 
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CHAPTER X. 

Such was the state of things, when, at the beginning of 
March, a report came, blown by some wind to us, that 
the Emperor had just landed at Cannes ! Whence came 
this report? No one could say. Phalsbourg is two 
hundred leagues from the sea ; many plains and moun- 
tains divide it from the south. I can myself recall a very 
singular fact. On the 6th of March, on leaving my 
bed, I opened the window of our little room, which was 
almost in the roof; I looked at the old black chimneys 
of the baker Spitz — a little snow still lingered behind 
them ; the cold was keen, yet the sxm began to be felt, 
and I thought, " This would be good weather for 
marching ! " I remembered how glad we used to be in 
Germany, when we had put out the fires at daybreak, to 
start in weather like this, with musket on shoulder, and 
to hear the heels of the battalion ring on the hard 
ground. And, suddenly, I know not how, the idea 
of the Emperor occurred to me : I saw him in his 
grey surtout, with his roxmd back, and his head 
buried in his hat, marching with the old guard 
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behind him. Catherine was sweeping our little room. 
It was like a dream, in that clear, dry weather. 

I was still thus occupied when we heard some one 
mount the stair, and Catherine stopped and said, — 
'' There's M. Goulden." 

I then recognized his step, which surprised me, for 
he rarely ever came up to us. He opened the door, 
and said to us, in a very low voice, — " My children, the 
Emperor landed on the first of March at Cannes, near 
Toulon : he is marching on Paris." 

He said no more, and sat down to take breath. 
It may be imagined how we looked at each other. 
After a while, Catherine said, — " Is it in the gazette, 
M. Goulden?" 

"No," he said; "they know nothing about it as 
yet up there : or very likely they choose to conceal it all 
from us. But, in Heaven's name, not a word of all 
this, or we shall be arrested ! This morning Z6b6d6, 
who mounted guard at the French gate, came at five 
o'clock to tell me of it ; he knocked at the house-door 
— ^you must have heard it? " 

" No, M. Goulden, we were asleep." 

" Well ! I opened the window to know what it was, 
and came down to draw back the bolt. Z6b6d6 related 
it to me as a certain fact : the regiment is consigned 
to barracks till further orders. It seems there is fear of 
the soldiery — ^but how then stop Buonaparte ? As little 
can they send the peasants against him — ^the peasants 
whose property they seek to take away, or the citizens 
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whom they treat as Jacobms. Here there is a fine 
occasion for the emigres to show themselves. Bnt, 
above all, remember, silence ! Not a word about this! " 

He held up his hand as he spoke, and we went down 
to the workroom. Catherine made a good fire, and each 
of us repaired to our work as usual. All remained 
quiet that day, and the next as well. Some neighbours, 
Father B6boc and OfiBran, came indeed to see us, pro- 
fessedly to have their watches cleaned. '^ No news, 
neighbours ? " they said. 

" Oh, no ! " said M. Goulden ; " everything is still 
quiet. You don't know anything either ? " 

" No." But you saw by their eyes that they knew 
the great news. Z6b6d6 remained in barracks. The 
officers on half-pay filled the caf^ from morning till 
night ; but not a word escaped as yet : the affair was too 
serious. 

Not till the third day did these officers on half-pay, 
whose hearts were boiling within them, begin to lose 
patience ; we saw them coming and going, and their 
looks alone were enough to betray their terrible anxiety. 
Had they had horses, or even only weapons, I am sure 
they would have made some attempt. But the gen- 
darmerie, with old Chancel at their head, went and 
came also, and every hour a gendarme was to be seen 
starting as an express for Sarrebourg. 

The agitation increased; no one could any longer 
apply to work. We learnt soon, from commercial 
travellers coming to the ViUe de Basle, that the Haut- 
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Bhin and the Jura were all in movement ; that regi- 
ments of cavalry and infSeuitry were proceeding in file 
in the direction of BeBan9on; that large forces were 
about to go and meet the usurper. One of these 
travellers, who talked too much, received the order to 
quit the town on the instant; the brigadier inspected 
his papers, but happily for him they were all in form. 

I have seen other revolutions since, but never an 
agitation equal to this ; especially on the 8th of March, 
between four and five o'clock in the evening, when 
orders arrived to despatch without delay the 1st and 
2nd battalions, equipped for war, to Lons-le-Saulnier. 
Then first we understood all the danger, and each one 
thought, ^' It is not the Due d'Angoul^me or Berry who 
is required to arrest Buonaparte — ^it is all Europe." The 
officers on half-pay now seemed to breathe again ; their 
£Etces appeared as if illumed by a burst of sxmshine. 

At five o'clock the first beat of drums was heard on 
the Place, when Z6b6d6 entered abruptly. 

" Well ! " cried Father Goulden to him. 

''Well!" he said, ''the two first battalions are 
starting." He looked pale. 

" They are sent to stop him," said M. Goulden. 

" Oh, yes ; they'll stop him," he answered, with a 
wink. 

The beating of drums continued. He went down- 
stairs four steps at a time. I followed him. At the 
bottom, with his foot already on the lowest step, he 
drew me aside by the arm, and taking off his shako, 
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said in a whisper, — "Look inside, Joseph; do you 
recognise it?" 

I saw the old tricolour cockade in the inside. " That 
one is ours," he said. " Well, all the soldiers have got 
it too." 

I had scarcely time to see it when he pressed my 
hand, and, quickening his pace, turned the comer at 
Fouquet's. I went upstairs again, saying to myself, — 
"Here's all the turmoil beginning again — there's 'all 
Europe upside down — here's the conscription come 
back, and all leaves, &c., abolished, as we read in the 
gazettes. Instead of remaining quiet, we must be 
stirring ; instead of hearing the bells, we shall hear 
the cannon ; instead of talking of convents, we shall 
talk of the arsenal ; instead of smelling incense and 
flowers, we shall smell powder. God of heaven ! will 
this never come to an end ? All might have gone 
on so well, but for the emigres and the missionaries ! 
Oh, misery ! misery ! — And it is always we who labour, 
and ask nothing from anybody, who have to pay ! It is 
always for our happiness that all these injustices are 
committed, whilst they laugh at us and treat us as if 
we were so many logs ! " 

Many other such ideas passed through my head : but 
what was the good of them? I was not the Comte 
d'Artois, or the Due de Berry : one must be a prince for 
one's ideas to be of any use, and for every word one 
says to pass for a miracle. 

From that moment, till the evening, Father Goulden 
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never stayed in one place ; he had the same impatience 
as I at the time when I was waiting for permission 
to marry: every instant he was looking oat of the 
window and saying : " To-day the great news will 
come — ^the orders are given — ^there is no need to 
conceal things any longer." From minute to minute 
he cried, " Hush !— there's the mail ! " We listened, 
hut it was only the Lanche cart with its old screws 
of horses, or the patache of Baptiste passing over the 
bridge. 

Night was come; Catherine had laid the cloth, 
when, for the twentieth time, M. Goulden said, 
*^ Listen ! " This time a distant murmur was heard 
in the advanced works. Thereupon, without waiting, he 
ran into the alcove and put on his dressing-gown, 
crying, " Come, Joseph ! " 

He almost tumbled downstairs; seeing him so 
eager, I too became excited with the idea of farther 
news, and followed him. We had scarcely reached the 
steps of the street-door, when the mail issued from the 
gloomy gates with two red lanterns, and passed like 
thtmder before us. We ran, but we were not the only 
ones ; on all sides we heard the sound of galloping, and 
people shouting, ^' There it is ! there it is ! " 

The post-office was in the Bue des Foins, near the 
German gate ; the mail went on straight to the comer 
of the college, and then turned to the right. The more 
we ran, the more the street swarmed with people ; they 
came out from every door : the former mayor, M. 
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Parmentier, his secretary Eschbach, the tax-collector 
Cauchois, and many other notables, ran too, talking 
with each other, and saying, " This is the great 
moment ! " 

When we arrived at the comer of the Place d'Armes 
we saw a crowd already stationed before the post-office, 
and innumerable figures leaning forward along the iron 
balustrade, Hstening, stretching one over another, and 
questioning the courier, who did not answer. The post- 
master, M. Pemette, opened the window, which was 
lighted within, the packet of letters flew from the top 
of the carriage into the room, the window closed again, 
and the cracking of the postilion's whip warned the 
crowd to disperse. 

"The newspapers! the newspapers!" nothing else 
was heard on every side. The mail sped on again, and 
was soon swallowed up under the German gateway. 

" Let us go to the caf6 Hofiinann," said M. Goulden 
to me ; " make haste, the journals are coming : if we 
wait, we shall soon not be able to get in." 

As we crossed the Place, we heard some one run- 
ning behind us. The Commandant Margaret said in 
his loud, strong voice, " Come on ! I've got them ! " 
All the officers on half-pay followed him ; the moon 
was shining, and we saw them approaching at a great 
pace. We entered the caf6 very quickly, and were 
hardly seated beside the great china stove, when every- 
body came rushing in all together through the two doors. 

The faces of the officers on half-pay at that moment 
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were a thing to see ! Their large cocked hats moving 
nnder the lamps, their emaciated faces, their drooping 
moastaches, their glittering eyes looking into the dark, 
made them resemble savage creatures in the act of 
prowling round something ; many actually squinted with 
impatience and restlessness, and I think they saw 
nothing — their spirit was elsewhere, with Buonaparte. 
It frightened one to see. 

People kept on coming and coming, till it became 
stifling, and the windows had to be opened. Outside, 
the Bue de la Caserne de Gavalerie and the Place de la 
Fontaine were full of noise. 

" We were right to come at once," said M. Goulden 
to me, standing up on his chair, with his hand on 
the slab of the stove ; for many others had risen in like 
manner. I followed the example, and now saw around 
me only attentive heads, the large hats of the officers in 
the middle of the hall, and the crowd spread over the 
Place in the moonlight. The tumult redoubled. A 
voice cried '' Silence ! " It was Commandant Margarot 
who had just mounted on a table. Behind him at the 
doable doors the gendarmes Eeltz and Werner stood 
looking on, and at all the open windows people were 
leaning in. At the same instant, even on the Place, 
the call *' Silence ! " was repeated, and the hush became 
so profound that you would have said there was not a 
soul there. 

The Commandant read the gazette. That distinct 
voice, which pronounced every word with a sort of 
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internal tremor, resembled the ticking of our clock in 
the dead of the night ; it must haye been heard even in 
the middle of the Place d'Armes. It lasted a long time, 
for the Commandant read all, omitting nothing. I 
remember that the gazette began by stating that '' the 
said Buonaparte, the enemy of the public welfare — ^he 
who for fifteen years had held Europe in the servitude of 
despotism — had escaped from his island, and had had the 
audacity to set foot again on a land inundated with blood 
through his fault ; but that the troops, faithful to the 
King and to the nation, were on their march to seize 
him ; and that, seeing the general horror, Buonaparte 
had just thrown himself into the mountains with his 
handful of rascals: that he was surrounded on all 
sides, and could not fail to be taken," &c. 

I remember also, that, according to this gazette, all 
the Marshals had hastened to place their glorious swords 
at the service of the King, the father of his people ; and 
that the illustrious Ney, the Prince of the Moskowa, had 
kissed his hand, promising to bring back Buonaparte to 
Paris alive or dead. After that came Latin words which 
I did not understand, and which were doubtless put in 
for the curds. 

From time to time I heard people behind me laugh- 
ing and sneering at the journal. Turning my head, I 
saw that these were Professor Burguet and two or three 
other notables, who were taken up after the Hundred 
Days and forced to remain at Bourges : because they 
were too clever, as Father Goulden said. This shows 
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that it is better to hold one's tongue on such occasions, 
when one has no wigh to fight either for or against ; 
for words are but words, and only serve to draw down 
unpleasantness upon us. 

But something much more remarkable happened 
at the end, when the Commandant began to read the 
orders given. The first marked the movements of the 
troops, and the second ordered all the French to fall 
upon Buonaparte, seize him, and give him up dead or 
alive ; since he had put himself beyond the pale of the 
law. At this point, the Commandant, who had hitherto 
been content to laugh on pronouncing the name of 
Buonaparte, and whose bony visage near the lamp had 
only had slight quiverings while the others listened 
below, — at this point his face changed. I never saw 
anything more fearful ; it was all convulsed : his small 
eyes glittered like those of a cat, his moustaches and 
whiskers stood on end. He took the gazette, and began 
to tear it into a thousand pieces ; then he turned pale, 
and drawing himself up, with his two long arms 
stretched out, he raised a shout of " Vive TEmpereur ! " 
in so strong a voice that it made our flesh creep. 
Scarcely had he done so when all the officers on half- 
pay lifted their large hats, some in their hands, some 
at the end of their sticks, repeating in one breath, 
" Vive TEmpereur ! " One would have said the ceiling 
was going to fall. For my part I felt as if cold water 
were b^ing poured down my back. " So now," I said 
to myself, '' all is over ! Try and preach the love of 
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peace to such folks truly!" Outside, amidst groups 
of citizens, the soldiers posted before the " Hotel de 
Ville " repeated the shout, " Vive TEmpereur ! " And 
while I was watching, greatly troubled, to see what the 
gendarmes were going to do, they retired without 
saying anything; being old soldiers themselves. 

But this was not all : at the moment that the Com- 
mandant would have got down from the table, an officer 
called out to carry him in triumph ; and immediately 
the others took him up and carried him round the hall, 
pushing every one aside and shouting like madmen, 
" Vive TEmpereur ! " As for him, with his long 
rugged hands on their shoulders and his head above 
their hats, seeing himself thus carried in triumph by 
his comrades, and hearing them shout the name he 
loved best, he wept ! Never could one have imagined 
tears on such a fsu^e : this alone was enough to upset one 
and make one thrill. He said nothing : his eyes were 
closed, and the tears ran down along his moustaches. 

I was gazing, as may be imagined, when Father 
Goulden pulled me by the arm ; he had got down from 
his chair, and said to me, ''Joseph, let's go! it's 
time ! " 

Behind us the hall was already empty; all had 
hastened to go out by the passage of the brewer Klein, 
for fear of being mixed up in an ugly business: we 
too went out that way. 

" This threatens to turn out badly," said Father 
Goulden as we crossed the Place. '' To-morrow all the 
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gendarmerie may be afoot. ' Commandant Margarot 
and the others don't look like men who would let 
themselves be stopped. The soldiers of the 1st battalion 
will come over to their side, if they are not on it already ; 
and they have the town with them ! " 

He made these reflections to himself^ and I thought 
with him. At home in the workshop, Catherine awaited 
ns fall of anxiety, and we told her what had just 
occurred. The table was set, but no one was hungry. 
After having taken a glass of wine, M. Goulden said to 
us, as he was putting off his shoes, — 

" My children, after what you have just seen, you 
may be sure the Emperor will reach Paris : the soldiers 
are for him ; the peasantry, whose property has been 
threatened, are for him ; and the middle classes — pro- 
vided he has made useful reflections in his island, 
renounces his ideas of war and makes treaties— will 
desire nothing better : above all, if they have a good 
constitution, to guarantee to every one his liberty, the 
most precious of his possessions. Let us hope it for 
ourselves and for him. And now, good-night." 
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CHAPTER XI. 

On the next day, which was Friday and market-day, 
all the world was foil of nothing but the great news. 
Numbers of the peasants of Alsace and Lorraine, in 
blouses, jackets, three-cornered hats and cotton-caps, 
came in file in their carts, professing to sell wheat, 
barley, and oats ; but really to know what was happening. 
One heard outside nothing but shouts of ** Heigh, 
Foux ! — Heigh, Schimmel! *' carriages rolling and whip- 
cracking. Nor were the women behind-hand; they 
came in from La Houpe, Ercheviller, Lutaelbourg, 
Baraques, in short, tucked-up petticoats, and with their 
great baskets on their heads, hastening on at a quickened 
pace. All this crowd passed under our windows, and 
M. Goulden said, — 

'* What a stir ! what a race ! Would not one say 
that his spirit is already in the coxmtry! No more 
walking now with bent knees, with tapers in their 
hands and surplices on their backs." 

He seemed pleased ; which proved how much these 
ceremonies had annoyed him. At last, about eight 
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o'clock, it was necessary to set to work, and Catherine 
went out as nsnal to buy our bntter, eggs, and vegetables 
for the week. At ten o'clock she came back. *' Good 
Heavens ! " she said ; " everything is changed back 
again already." 

She related how that the officers on half-pay were 
walking about with their great sword-sticks, Com- 
mandant Margaret in the middle of them, and how, in 
the Place, at the market, and among the benches and 
stalls, peasants and townspeople shook hands, offered 
pinches of snuff to each other, and said, — "Aha i com- 
merce is coming back again ! " 

She told us also that the night before, proclamations 
of Buonaparte's had been posted up on the mairie, on 
the three doors of the church, and even against the 
pillars of the hall ; but the gendarmes had torn them 
off early in the morning : in short, everything was in 
movement. Father Goulden had risen from our counter 
to listen. I, turning round upon my chair, thought, — 
" Yes, all that's very well ; but now my leave will soon 
come to an end. As everything is up and stirring, I 
shall have to be stirring too! Instead of remaining 
here quietly with my wife, I shall have the cartouche- 
box, the knapsack, musket, and two bundles of car- 
tridges put again on my back ! " And looking at 
Catherine, to whom the gloomy side of the question 
had not occurred, Weissenfelz, Lutzen, and Leipzig 
came across my mind, and made me melancholy. 

While we were thus pensive the door opened, and 
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Annt Gr^del entered. At first sight one would have 
supposed her quite in a peaceable state of mind. '' Good 
morning, M. Goulden, good morning, my children," 
said she, putting her basket down behind the stove. 

" Are you in good health, as usual, Mother Gr6del?'* 
asked M. Goulden. 

** Oh, as for health — ^health ! " said she. I saw her 
clench her teeth, and she had red spots on her cheeks. 
She gave a great push back, under her cap, to her hair, 
which hung down about her ears, and looked at us, one 
after the other, with her grey eyes, to see what we were 
thinking ; then she began in a shrill voice, — . 

''So it seems the villain has run away from his 
island?" 

"What villain are you speaking of. Mother Gredel ?" 
M. Goulden asked her in a calm tone. 

" Oh, you know very well whom I am speaking of," 
said she — " of your Buonaparte." 

Father Goulden, who saw her anger, had sat down 
again at his counter, with the intention of escaping a 
dispute ; he seemed to be looking into a watch, and P 
did the same. 

" Yes," she cried, in a still higher tone, " there he 
is at his tricks again, when we thought it all done 
with : there he is come back worse than ever — ^plague 
on him ! " 

I heard her voice trembling while she spoke. M. 
Goulden feigned to continue his work, and answered 
without turning round. "Whose feult is it. Mother 
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Gr6del? Do yon suppose that these processions, 
expiatory services, preachments against the national 
property and the rebellion of five-and-twenty years ago, 
these continual threats to set up again the old system, 
the order to close the shops during service — do you 
suppose that these things could last ? I ask you, has 
anything like it been seen since the world began, or 
more likely to make a nation rise against those who 
sought to degrade it ? Would not one have said that 
Buonaparte himself had whispered in the ear of the 
Bourbons every folly fit to disgust the people ? Tell me, 
ought one not to have expected what has come to pass?" 

He. continued inspecting his watch with the magni- 
fying glass, in the wish of keeping the peace ; I mean- 
while was watching Mother Gr^del from the comer of 
my eye. She had changed colour two or three times, 
and Catherine, at the end of the room, near the stove, 
made her a sign not to begin a quarrel with us ; but 
this obstinate woman cared nothing for signs. '' So 
you are content then, are you?'' said she. "Ton 
change from day to day like the rest ! You throw 
overboard your Republic when it suits you ! " 

Father Goulden, hearing this, gave a low cough, as 
if something stuck in his throat, and for more than 
half a minute he seemed to reflect ; my aunt looked at 
him from behind us. At last, having recovered himself, 
he said,' — "You are wrong, Madame Gr6del, to make 
me such a reproach : if I had wished to change I 
should have begun sooner. Instead of being a clock- 
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maker at Phalsbonrg, I should be a colonel or general 
like the rest ; but I have always been, I am, and shall 
remain till death, for the Bepublic and the rights of 
man." 

Then he turned abruptly round, and scanning my 
aunt from head to foot, said in a raised voice, — " And 
it is for this reason that I prefer Napoleon Buonaparte 
to the Gomte d'Artois, the emigres, the missionaries, 
and the miracle-mongers. He at least is forced to pre- 
serve something of our revolution ; he is forced to 
respect the national property, to guarantee to every one 
his possessions, his rank, and all that he has gained by 
the new laws. Otherwise, what claim would he have to 
be Emperor ? If he did not maintain equality, what 
reason would the nation have for wanting him ? The 
others, on the contrary, have attacked everything ; they 
wish to destroy all that we have done. That is why I 
like him the best : do you understand ? " 

" Ay ! " said Mother Gr6del ; " this is something 
new ! " She laughed contemptuously, and I wished her 
at Quatre-vents. 

** Formerly you spoke in another tone," cried she, 
"when he re-established bishops, archbishops, and 
cardinals ; when he had himself crowned by the Pope, 
with the oil saved from the holy phial ; when he recalled 
the emigres, and gave back the castles and forests to 
the great families ; when he made princes, dukes, and 
barons by dozens. How many times have not I heard 
you say that it was abominable ; that he was betraying 
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the rerolution ; that you would have liked the Bourbons 
better, for that they at least did not know any better : 
that they were like the linnets, who always whistle the 
same air, because they know no other, and think it's the 
finest air in the world ! But that he sprang from the 
revolution ; that his father kept a dozen or so of goats in 
the mountains of Corsica, and that this ought to have 
shown him from childhood that men were equal : that 
they are elevated only by courage and genius ! That as 
for all this old rubbish he ought to have despised it; 
and that he ought to have made war only to defend the 
new rights and new ideas which are just, and which no 
power can ever repress ! Was not that what you said 
when you talked with Father Colin in our garden, at 
the back, for fear of being taken up if you should be 
overheard — ^you two together, and before me ? " 

Father Goulden had turned quite pale; he looked 
at his feet and turned his snuff-box about in his fingers, 
as if when he was musing: I saw even a certain 
emotion on his countenance. 

" Yes, I said so," he replied, " and I think so still. 
You have a good memory, Mother Gr6del. It is true, 
for six years Colin and I were forced to hide ourselves 
when we uttered truths which will in the end be fulfilled; 
and it was the despotism of one single man bom amongst 
us, and raised by our own blood, which drove us to this. 
But now things are changed : this man, whose genius 
cannot be denied, has seen his sycophants abandon and 
betray him ; he has seen that his true root is in the 
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people, and that those great alliances of which he had 
the weakness to he so proud, have heen his ruin. 
Well, he comes now to rid us of the others, and I am 
content." 

" So you yourselves have no courage ? " cried Aunt 
Gr6del. "What need have you of him ? If the 
processions tired you, and you were what you say — the 
people — why should you have any need of him ? " 

Father Goulden then hegan to smile, and said, — 

" If all the world was hold enough to act according 
to their conscience — if many persons had not taken part 
in this procession, some from vanity, to show their fine 
dresses, others from interest, to get good places or 
ohtain permissions, — ^then you would he in the right, 
Madame Gr^del : one would not have been in need of 
Buonaparte to overthrow all this ; one would have seen 
that five-sixths of the nation had good sense, and 
perhaps the Comte d'Artois himself would have cried, 
' Stop ! ' But as hypocrisy and interest conceal and 
obscure everything, and turn broad day into night, we 
unhappily require thunder-claps like this to make us 
see clear. It is you, and all those who resemble you, 
who are the cause that people like me, who have never 
changed their views, are forced to rejoice when the colic 
is replaced by fever." 

Father Goulden rose up as he ceased speaking ; he 
walked up and down in great agitation ; and as Aunt 
Gr^del tried to speak again, he took his hat and went 
out, saying, — 
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"I have told you what I think; now talk with 
Joseph, who will be sure to think you in the right.'* 

He went out, and Aunt Gr6del exclaimed, — 

" He's an old fool — and always was. Now, if 
you don't go into Switzerland, I warn you, you'll be 
forced to go God knows where. But we'll talk another 
time about that, my children ; the chief thing is to be 
on our guard. We must attend to all that passes: 
perhaps the gendarmes will arrest Buonaparte; but if 
he reaches Paris, we must run somewhere else." 

She kissed us, took up her basket again, and went 
away. Some minutes after. Father Goulden came in 
again and set to work with me, without speaking any 
more about these things. We were all pensive, and in 
the evening Catherine surprised me most of all by 
saying,— 

" We will always listen to M. Goulden ; he is right : 
he knows more about it than my mother, and will give 
us only good advice." 

Hearing this, I thought to myself, — "She holds 
with Father Goulden, because they read the gazette 
together: this gazette always says what pleases them 
best. But that will not help its being a terrible thing 
to have to take up one's knapsack again and go ; and 
it would be better to be in Switzerland, at Geneva, or at 
the workshop of Father Bulle of Chaux de-Fond, than 
at Leipzig or elsewhere." 

I did not wish to thwart Catherine ; but her words 
vexed me very much. 
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CHAPTER Xn. 

Fbom that moment all was confdsion. The officers on 
half-pay shouted " Yive rEmpereor ! " The Commandant 
of the fort would have given orders to have them 
arrested; hut the battalion took their part, and the 
gendarmes assumed an air of unconsciousness. Work 
was put a stop to; the collectors of tolls and taxes, 
the registrars, mayor, deputies, &c., grew grey with 
anxiety, and did not know which side to take. No one 
yentured to declare himself for Buonaparte, or for 
Louis XVili., except the tilers, the masons, the car- 
penters, and knif^rinders, who could not be turned out, 
and who would have desired nothing better than to see 
the others in their place. These men, with their jobbing 
kmres in their leathern belts and their packet of tools 
on iheir shoulders, made no semple of eiying, ** Down 
with the emiffre^r* They lau^ied too at the tarmoil^ 
which ineieued Tisibly. 

One day the gazette aaid, ''The vsaipear is at 
Grenoble;'' next dxy, ''he is at Lyons;** next day, 
"at Ha^^on;" next day, "at Auxene,** and so an. 
IL Goclden leading this news at ni^t, was in good heart* 
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" Now we see," he cried, *' that the French are for 
the revolution, and that the other side will never hold 
its ground. Everybody is crying out, * Down with the 
emigrdal* What a good lesson for those who can 
profit by it. These Bourbons wanted to make us all 
Vendeans ; they may congratulate themselves on their 
success." 

But one thing still disturbed him : it was the great 
battle announced as impending between Ney and 
Napoleon. 

" Though Ney has kissed Louis XVlH.'s hand," he 
said, '' he is all the same an old soldier of the revolution, 
and I will never believe that he will fight to oppose 
the wishes of the people. No, it is not possible : he 
will remember the old cooper of Sarre-Louis, who would 
break his head with his hammer were he alive now and 
learnt that Michael had betrayed the nation to please 
the king." 

So said M. Goulden ; but it did not allay the general 
uneasiness : when all of a sudden news arrived that 
Ney had followed the example of the army, the citizens, 
and all those who wished to be rid of the expiatory 
services, and had rallied to the Emperor's standard! 
More confidence then began to prevail ; but the fear of 
some unlooked-for stroke still kept prudent people 
silent. 

On the 21st of March, between five and six o'clock, 
M. Goulden and I were at work ; it was growing dark, 
a small rain dripped against the windows, and Catherine 
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was lighting the lamp. Theodore Kceber, who directed 
the telegraph, passed at full gallop under our windows ; 
the wind blew out his blouse, he went so fast ; with one 
hand he held his great felt hat on his head, and with 
the other he urged on his horse, which flew like the 
wind. M. Goulden wiped the window pane, and leaning 
dose against it, said — 

"It is Rceber coming from the telegraph : some 
great news has arrived ! " 

His somewhat pale cheeks flushed, and I felt my 
heart beat with violence. Catherine came and placed 
the lamp near us, and I opened the window to shut 
the shutters. This took me some instants, for I had 
to move the glasses on the counter and unhook the 
watches. As I fastened the shutters, we heard the 
" assembly " sounded from both sides of the town at 
once, near the bastion of Mittelbroom and on that of 
Bigelbourg: the echoes of the ramparts and of the 
exercise ground resounded; and just as night fell a 
hoarse murmur filled all the Place. 
M. Goulden arose, — 

** Things are now decided," he said, in a voice 
which made me turn cold; " either they are fighting in 
the neighbourhood of Paris, or the Emperor is in his 
old palace, as in 1809." 

Catherine had already run to fetch his mantle, for 
she saw at once that in spite of the rain he meant to 
go out. He, still speaking, with his grey eyes wide 
open, let the sleeves be adjusted without taking heed ; 
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then he went oat, and Catherine, touching my shoulder, 
as I remained hehind, said, — 

** Go, Joseph, follow him." 

I went down immediately. We reached the Place 
at the moment when the battalion debouched from the 
main street at the comer of the mairie, behind the 
drummers who ran with their drums on their shoulders. 
A crowd followed them. The drums began beating 
under the old lime-trees, the soldiers fell into their 
ranks tumultuously, and almost immediately Com- 
mandant G6meau, who had been ill of his wounds and 
been kept to the house for two months, appeared in 
uniform on the steps of Minque's house. A sapper 
held his horse's bridle and gave him his shoulder to 
mount by. On all sides were lookers-on. The roll- 
call had begun. 

The Commandant came across the Place, and the 
captains went eagerly to meet him. They spoke some 
words ; then the Commandant passed in front of the 
battalion, whilst behind him advanced a simple sergeant 
with three stripes, bearing a standard in its case of oil- 
cloth. 

The crowd kept on increasing ; M. Goulden and I 
mounted on the bench, in front of the archway of the 
corps de garde. An instant after the roll-call ceased, 
the Commandant drew his sword, and gave the order to 
form square. 

I relate these things simply, because they were so 
simple and so terrible. The grey lines of the square on 
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the Place, the Commandant on horseback in the middle, 
the oflScers all round, under the rain ; the townspeople 
listening, the deep silence, the windows in the neigh- 
bourhood all open— all is still present to my mind : and 
soon it will be fifty years since then ! 

No one spoke ; for all knew well that it was the fate 
of France that we were about to hear. 

" Present arms ! support arms ! " 

After the noise of the arms we heard nothing but 
the voice of the Commandant : that clear loud voice 
which I had heard on the other side of the Khine, at 
Lutzen and at Leipzig ; that which called out to us, — 
" Close up your ranks ! " It went through me to the 
very marrow. 

"Soldiers," he said, "his Majesty Louis XVm. 
quitted Paris on the 20th of March, and the Emperor 
Napoleon made his entry into the capital the same day." 

A kind of thrill passed all around ; but it lasted only 
a second, and the Commandant continued, — 

" Soldiers ! the banner of France is the banner of 
Arcole, Rivoli, Alexandria, Ch6breisse, the Pyramids, 
Aboukir, Marengo, Austerlitz, Jena, Eylau, Friedland, 
Sommo-Sierra, Madrid, Abensberg, Eckmiihl, Essling, 
Wagram, Smolensk, Moscow, Weissenfels, Lutzen, 
Bautzen, Wurtschen, Dresden, Bischopwarda, Hanau, 
Brienne, Saint-Dizier, Champaubert, Chateau-Thierry, 
Joinvilliers, M6ry-sur-Seine, Montereau, Montmirail! 
— It is this banner that we have stained with our blood, 
and that makes our glory." 
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The old sergeant had drawn out the tattered tri- 
colour flag from its case. The Commandant took it. 

" Here," he said, " is this banner ! You recognize 
it — ^It is that of the nation. It is that which the 
Bussians, Prussians, and Austrians, whom we have 
spared a hundred times, took from us on the day of 
their first victory, because they dreaded it." 

A great number of old soldiers, hearing this, turned 
away their heads to hide their tears ; others stood gazing 
with pale faces and terrible eyes. 

" For my part," cried the Commandant, raising his 
sword, *' I know no other. Viye la France ! Vive 
TEmpereur ! " 

Scarcely had he uttered this cry when a tumultuous 
outburst followed, and nothing more could be heard: 
from all the windows, in the Place, in the street, every- 
where shouts of " Vive TEmpereur ! Vive la France I " 
resounded, like blasts of a trumpet. The people and 
the soldiers embraced each other : one would have said 
that all was saved, and that we had recovered what 
France had lost in 1814. 

It was almost night, and the people dispersed right 
and left by threes and sixes, and twenties, shouting, 
" Vive TEmpereur ! " Presently a red flash, in the direc- 
tion of the hospital, was seen against the sky. The 
thunder of the cannon was heard; another answered 
from behind the arsenal; and this was renewed from 
minute to minute. 

Father Goulden and I crossed the Place arm-in-arm, 
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shouting also " Viye la France ! " And as at every' dis- 
charge of the cannon, in the gloom of the night, the 
light reached to the Place, we saw by one of the flashes 
Catherine coming to meet us, with old Madelon Schouler. 
She had put on her little hood and bouffante, and her 
little pink nose was well hidden by the fog ; she said, 
on seeing us, " There they are, Madelon ! The Emperor 
has got the mastery ; has he not, M. Goulden ? *' 

** Yes, my dear," said Father Goulden, " it's 
decided!" 

Catherine then took my arm,''and I know not tvhy, 
on entering the house I kissed her several times. I 
had probably a presentiment that I should not have 
long to kiss her; that I should soon be forced to go. 
Father Goulden, ahead of us with Madelon, said, — 
" This evening I mean to have a good glass of wine or 
so. Go upstairs, Madelon ; I invite you." 

She would not, however, and left us at the door. I 
can only say that the general joy was as great as at the 
arrival of Louis Xyill., and perhaps still greater. 

Once in our room, and rid of his cloak, M. Goulden 

sat down, for supper was waiting. Catherine ran to 

the cellar to fetch a good bottle of wine. We drank 

and laughed, while the cannon made our window-panes 

rattle. Sometimes people lose their head, even those 

who love nothing so well as peace; these volleys of 

cannon rejoiced us, and we felt ourselves re-entering, 

in some measure, into our old habits. M. Goulden 

said, — 

9 
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^' Commandant G^meau spoke well ; but he might 
have gone on till to-morrow, if he had begun with 
Valmy, Hundschott, Wattignies, Fleurus, Neuwied, 
.Ukerath, Frssschwiller, Geisberg, and so on to Zurich 
and Hohenlinden. These also were great victories, and 
indeed, the noblest of all, as they saved our liberty. 
•He spoke only of the last, and that sufficed for the 
moment. Let the other party come .... let 
them dare stir against us! The nation wishes for 
peace ; but if the allies begin, woe to them ! Now once 
more we hear talk of liberty, equality, and fraternity, 
and that will make all France rise — ^I warn you of it, 
all will rise in one body. National guards will be 
called out; the old like me, and married men, will 
defend the places ; the young will march, but they 
will not cross the frontier. The Emperor, taught by 
experience, will arm the workmen, peasants and 
citizens ; if the other party comes, though there should 
be a million of them, not one will be sent out from 
amongst us. The time for soldiers is past : regular 
armies are good for conquest, but a people whose aim is 
to defend itself does not fear the best soldiers in the 
world. We have proved this to the Austrians, 
Prussians, English and Bussians, from 1792 till 
1800 ; since then the Spaniards have proved it to us, 
just as before the Americans proved it to the English. 
The Emperor will speak to us of liberty, be assured. 
If he chooses to throw proclamations into Germany, 
many a German will be with us ; it was by promises of 
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liberty that they were made to inarch as one man 
against France, and now the sovereigns assembled at 
Vienna laugh at the idea of keeping their promise; 
their object is gained, and they are dividing the nations 
like so many flocks of sheep. The nations who are 
possessed of good sense will hold together, and in this 
way peace will be compulsorily established. Only kings 
have an interest in war ; the nations have no need of 
conquest, if only they are allowed to benefit themselves 
by freedom of commerce ; that is the principal thing ! *' 

In his exultation, he saw everything in rose colour. 
For my part, I thought everything he said so probable 
and reasonable that I felt sure that the Emperor would 
act thus ; and Catherine believed it too. We all blessed 
God for what had just happened; and about eleven 
o'clock, after abundance of talking, laughing and shout- 
ing, we went to bed amidst the fairest hopes. All the 
city was now illuminated ; we also had put lamps at our 
windows. At every instant crackers exploded and boys 
shouted '' Vive TEmpereur ! " and soldiers issued from 
the taverns singing, " Down with the emigres ! " 

This went on very late, and it was not till one 
o'clock that by the grace of God we fell asleep. 



9—2 
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CHAPTER Xin. 

This state of satisfaction lasted fall fiye or six days 
more. The former maires, deputies, gardes champetres, 
and all those who had some months before been set 
aside, were again nominated. All the town, even to the 
ladies, wore little tricolour cockades, which the needle- 
women were busy festooning with red, white and blue 
ribbons. Those who had formerly abused " the Corsican 
Ogre," now called Louis XVm. only the ** King of 
Slops.*" On the 25th of March, the Te Deum was 
sung ; the whole of the garrison and civil authorities 
attended at it in great pomp. 

After the Te Devm, the authorities gave a magnificent 
dinner to the staff of the place ; the weather had cleared 
up, the windows of the Ville de Metz were open, and 
argand lamps were suspended in clusters firom the 
ceiling. Catherine and I had gone out in the evening 
to enjoy this sight. The uniforms and black-coats were 
fraternising together around long tables ; and till mid- 
night, either the mayor or the deputy-mayor, or the new 

• " Roi panade " in the original. 
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commandant of the place, M. Brancion, rose to drink 
the health of the Emperor, of his ministers, of France, 
of peace, of victory, &c. 

The glasses tinkled ; outside the boys fired ofiP 
crackers ; a greased pole was set up before the church ; 
wooden horses had arriyed from Saveme, with organ- 
players; the college had a holiday. In Klein's yard, 
at the Boeuf, a fight between dogs and two donkeys 
was set going ; in short, people did as they have done 
since in 1880, in 1848, and afterwards. It is always 
the same thing ; no new way is ever found out of glori- 
fying those who are going up, and deriding those who 
are going down. 

But it appears that the Emperor had no time to los6 
in rejoicings. The gazette, it is true, said that his 
Majesty desired peace, that he made no demands, that 
he was on good terms with his father-in-law, the 
Emperor Francis, and that Marie-Louise and the King 
of Rome were about to return— that they were expected ; 
true, but in the meanwhile came orders to put the 
place in a state of defence. Two years before, Phals- 
bourg had been a hundred miles from the frontier, the 
ramparts were falling into ruins, the fosses were filled 
up, and there remained at the arsenal nothing but old 
gimcracks of the time of Louis XLV.— fusils de rem- 
part which were lighted by matches, and such heavy 
cannon on ponderous carriages that strings of horses 
were required to drag them. The real arsenals were at 
Dresden, Hambourg, and Erfurt; but now, without 
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having moved, we were but ten leagues from Khenish 
Bavaria, and it was on us that the first storm of shells 
and balls would fell. So, day by day, we received orders 
to rebuild the ramparts, clear out the fosses, and put all 
the rubbish into good condition. 

At the beginning of April a large workshop was set 
up at the arsenal for the repairing of weapons. Engineer- 
soldiers and artillerymen came from. Metz to make the 
earth-works inside the bastions, and the embrasures 
around them. It was a greater movement even than 
those of 1805 and 1818; and I thought more than 
once that the great frontiers at a distance had their 
good side, since those who dwell in the interior are pre- 
served from attack, and can live in peace a long time, 
while the others are already being bombarded. 

At last we experienced great anxiety ; for, of course, 
when new palisades are being planted on the glacis, 
fescines placed on the demi-hmes, and pieces of artil- 
lery fitted up in every comer of the forts, there must 
also be men to guard and to work them. More than 
once, when hearing these decrees read in the evening, 
Catherine and I looked at each other with compressed 
lips. I had but too clear a presentiment that, instead 
of remaining quietly there cleaning and repairing 
watches, I should perhaps have to resume the charge 
at twelve times, and this had a very unfavourable effect 
on me. I grew more and more melancholy. M. Goulden, 
seeing me thus thoughtful, would cry gaily, — " Come, 
courage, Joseph ! all will come right at last." 
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He wanted to raise my spirits; but I thought,— 
" Yes, yes ; yon say this to encoiirage me ; but unless 
one is blind one must see the turn things are taking." 

All went on so rapidly that the decrees seemed to 
succeed each other Kke hailstones, always with big 
words to adorn them. We learnt that the regiments 
were going to resume their former numbers, " ennobled 
in so many glorious campaigns." Without any great 
sagacity one could understand that the old numbers to 
which no regiments now corresponded, would soon have 
them again. And as these were not enough, we learnt 
that lists of the 3rd, 4th and 5th battalions of infantry, 
the 4th and 5th squadrons of cavaby, thirty battalions 
of the artillery, twenty regiments of the new Guard, 
ten battalions of equipages mUitaires, and twenty regi- 
ments of marines, were aU going to be made out, 
nominally to give employment to officers on half-pay, of 
aU arms, naval and military : but it's fine talking ; 
when Usts are made out, it is that they may be filled 
up; and when they are filled up, the soldiers must 
march. Oh ! when I saw that, my confidence was gone. 
And yet " Peace ! peace ! " was being always repeated. 
"We accept the treaty of Paris; the kings and em- 
perors in congress at Vienna are on friendly terms with 
us. Marie-Louise and the King of Rome are on the 
way." The more this was repeated the greater became 

my distrust. In vain did M. Goulden say to me, 

" He has taken Camot ! Camot is a good patriot ! 
Camot will keep him from making war ! . . p. 
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if we are forced to make war he will show him that it 
is at home we must await the enemy, that we must raise 
the nation, declare the country in danger," &c. 

But it was in vain that he said such things ; I always 
exclaimed to myself, — "All these lists are not for 
nothing ; they must be filled up, that is certain ! " 

We learnt also that ten thousand picked soldiers 
were to be added to the Guard, and that the light 
artillery was reorganised. Every one knows that the 
light artillery accompanies armies ; for staying behind 
fortifications and defending oneself at home, it is 
useless. This idea at once occurred to me ; and I 
could not, in the eyening, keep myself from mentioning 
it to Catherine. I had always been careful to conceal 
my fears from her, but this time it was too much for 
me. She made no answer, which shows how sensible 
she was, and that she agreed with me. 

All this a good deal diminished my enthusiasm 
for the Emperor; sometimes, as I worked, I said to 
myself, — " I would rather, after all, see the processions 
from my window than go and fight against people I 
know nothing about. At any rate, the sight would not 
cost me a leg or an arm, and if I found it too disagree- 
able, I could go and take a walk to Quatre-vents." 

My vexation was all the greater, because since her 
dispute with M. Goulden, Aunt Gr6del no longer came 
to see us. She was an obstinate woman, she would 
not hear reason, and kept up a grudge against people 
for years. Nevertheless .she was our mother, and we 
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ought to give way to her ; she only desired our good. 
But how were we to be in accord both with her 
and M. Goulden ? This was what perplexed us ; for 
if our love was due to Aunt Gr6del, so was the greatest 
respect due to him who considered us as his own 
children, and loaded us every day with benefits. 

These thoughts made us very sad, and I had re- 
solved to tell M. Goulden that Catherine and I were 
Jacobins like himself, but that without meaning anything 
unfriendly to the views of the Jacobins, we might and 
ought to honour our mother and enquire after her 
health. I did not know how he would receive this 
declaration; but one Sunday morning, coming down 
about eight o'clock, we found this excellent man just 
dressed ; he seemed in a very good humour, and said, — 

^' My children, it is now almost a month since Aunt 
Gr6del has been to see us ; she is obstinate. Well, I 
wish to show myself wiser than she, and to give in. 
There ought not to be a cloud between people like us. 
After breakfast we will go to Quatre-vents to tell her 
she is very pervetse, and that we love her in spite of her 
faults ; you will see how ashamed she will be ! " 

He laughed, and we were quite touched. 

" Ah, Monsieur Goulden, how good you are !" said 
Catherine : " any one who did not love you must have 
a very bad heart." 

"Why," exclaimed he, "is not what I do a matter 
of course ? Ought we to remain estranged by mere 
words ? Thank God, age teaches us that it is always 
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the most reasonable one who takes the first step, and 
you must know that it is so stated in the Rights of 
Man, in order to maintain concord amongst good 
people." 

In citing the Rights of Man, he had said everything. 
Our satisfection may be imagined. Catherine, in her 
joy, could hardly wait for breakfast to be ended; she 
ran here and there, fetching the cane, the square-toed 
shoes, and the box where the best wig hung on its peg. 
She helped M. Goulden on with the sleeyes of his 
walnut-coloured coat ; he looked at her with a smile, 
and finally kissed her. 

"Ah,'* said he, "I knew this step would make 
the child happy; so don't let us lose a minute in 
being oflf." 

We went out together ; the weather was beautiful. 
M. Goulden gave his arm gravely to Catherine, as he 
always did in the town, and I walked behind in the 
jubilation of my soul. I had before my eyes the beings 
I loved most in the world, and I thought of what Mother 
Gr6del would say. We passed the advanced works, 
then the glacis, and twenty minutes after, without any 
great hurry, reached my aunt's door. 

It was then about ten o'clock. As at the Roulette 
tavern I had got a little in advance, I entered first the 
row of elder-trees alongside the house, and I looked 
through the dormer-window to see what my aunt was 
doing. She was sitting just opposite me, near the 
smoking hearth; she had on her little petticoat with 
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blue stripes and large pockets, her boddice with straps, 
and her old shoes. She was spinning, with her eyes 
cast down and a melancholy air; her long thin arms 
appeared out of the sleeves of her chemise to the elbow, 
and her grey hair was knotted up at the back without 
a cap. 

Seeing her thus all alone, I said to myself, — 
" Poor Aunt Gr^del ! she is thinking of us assuredly, 
obstinately moping. It is a sad life to be alone and 
not see one's children ! " The thought made my heart 
ache, when at the same instant the door that looked 
to the road opened, and Father Goulden entered joy- 
ously with Catherine, exclaiming — 

" Ah, you do not come any more to see us, Mother 
Gredel ; and so I must bring you your children and come 
myself too to embrace you ! You are going to give us 
a good dinner, do you hear ? and that will be a lesson 
for you." 

He appeared serious amidst his joy. My aunt, on 
seeing them, had hastened to run and kiss Catherine ; 
then she fell into M. Goulden's arms, and hung on his 
neck. 

" M. Goulden," she cried, " how glad I am to see 
you ! You are a good man, worth a thousand times 
more than I." 

Seeing everything taking a good turn, I ran round 
to the door, and found them all with tears in their 
eyes. Father Goulden said, — 

" We will talk no more politics." 
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" No,'* cried my aunt, " no matter about being a 
Jacobin or anything else ; the main thing is to haye 
a good heart." 

Then she came to kiss me too, saying — 

" My poor Joseph, I thought of you from morning 
till night. Now all is well, and I am content." 

She had already run into the kitchen and busied 
herself with all the saucepans to regale us ; while 
M. Goulden put down his stick in a comer and his 
great hat upon it, and sat down with an air of con- 
tentment by the hearth. 

" What fine weather ! " he cried ; *^ verdure and 
blossoms everywhere!. How happy I should be to 
live in the fields, to see fi'om my windows hedges, 
apple-trees and pear-trees white and pink all over ! " 

He was as gay as a lark ; and so should we all have 
been, but for the idea of war which ran in our heads. 

" Let that alone, mother," said Catherine ; " sit 
down quietly beside M. Goulden. I shall make the 
dinner as I used to do." 

" But you don't know the place of anything now," 
said my aunt : " I've moved everything." 

" Please, mother, sit still," said Catherine ; " don't 
trouble yourself: we shall find the butter, the eggs, the 
flour, and all that's wanted." 

" Well, well, I will obey you," said my aunt, going 
down to the cellar. 

Catherine hung her handsome shawl on the back of 
my chair, put wood on the fire, and butter in the frying- 
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pan, and looked at the saucepans to see if all was in 
readiness. At the same moment, my aunt came up 
from the cellar with a bottle of white wine. 

"You are going first to refresh yourselves before 
dinner," she said; "and while Catherine does the 
cooking, I will go and put on my jacket, and give my 
hair a touch of the comb, for, please God, It wants it. 
As for you, go out — go to the orchard. Look here, 
Joseph, take the bottle and these glasses ; and sit down 
at the bee*hives — the weather is fine. In an hour all 
will be in a state of forwardness, and I will come and 
drink healths with you." 

Father Goulden and I went out, passing over the 
long grass and the yellow dandelions which came up 
to our knees. It was very hot, and there was a hum- 
ming in all the air. We went to sit in the shade of the 
bee-garden, gazing at the magnificent sunshine from 
between the busy hives. M. Goulden hung his wig up 
behind him to be more at his ease, I uncorked the bottle, 
and we drank the pleasant white wine. 

" Well, all goes right," he said : " even though men 
commit follies, the Lord God watches always over his 
works. Look at these crops, Joseph, how they grow ! 
what a harvest there will be in three or four months ! 
And these rape seed, this colza, these shrubs, these bees, 
how they all are at work, living and growing ! . . . . 
What a misfortune that men will not foUow such an 
example ; that some labour to nourish the idleness of 
others, and that there must always be sluggards and 
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fools to treat us as Jacobins, because we desire order, 
justice, and peace ! " 

What he loved best in the world, was the sight of 
work ; and not only our own work, which is nothing, but 
that of the least insects, which run amidst the grasses 
in boundless forests, which build themselves houses, 
which pair and hatch their eggs, and pile them up in 
storehouses, giving them the warmth of the sun by day 
and sheltering them by night, and defending them from 
enemies ; in short, all that world of life in which every- 
thing sings and is in its place — from the lark which fills 
the sky with his joyous music, to the ant which goes to 
and fro, mows, saws, draws, and performs every kind of 
handiwork. That was what M. Goulden admired ; but 
he never spoke of it save in the fields, when he had this 
grand spectacle before him; and then naturally he spoke 
of God, whom he called the Supreme Being as in the 
calendars of the Bepublic; he said He was reason, 
wisdom, goodness, love, justice, order, and life. The 
old ideas of the calendar also came back to him ; it was 
grand to hear him talk of Phiviose, the rainy season, 
Nivose, season of snow, Ventose, season of winds, and 
of FlorSal, Prairial, Fructidor. He said that the 
ideas of men at that time were akin to those of God, 
whereas July, September, and October signified nothing, 
and were indeed only invented to puzzle and obscure 
everything. Once on this chapter, he could never stop, 
and he made one see everything as he did. Unhappily 
I have not so much knowledge as this worthy man had, 
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or I should have a real pleasure in repeating to you 
his ideas. 

We were just upon this chapter when Aunt Gr^del, 
well cleaned and combed, in her Sunday dress, came 
from the comer of the house towards the bee-ground, 
and all of a sudden he stopped in order not to disturb 
their harmony. "Well! here I am now," said my 
aunt ; " we've got everything ready ! " 

" Come, sit down," said M. Goulden, making room 
for her on the bench. 

" Hey ! " cried my aunt ; " do you know what 
o'clock it is ? Listen ! " 

And we heard the town-clock slowly sounding its 
twelve strokes. " How ! is it already noon ? " exclaimed 
Father Goulden. ** I could have thought we had not 
been here ten minutes." 

" Well, but it's noon," said my aunt, " and dinner 
is waiting for you." 

" So much the better ! " said M. Goulden, giving 
her his arm; "well, come along, my old friend; now 
you have told me the hour, I feel myself quite hungry." 

They passed through the elder-walk arm-in-arm ; I 
followed them joyfully, and when we were at the door 
the most agreeable sight was offered to our eyes : the 
great soup-tureen, painted with red flowers, smoked on 
the table ; a piece of breast of veal, stuffed, filled the 
room with its savoury smell; cinnamon -cakes were 
heaped on a large dish on the old oak sideboard ; and 
two bottles, with glasses sparkling like crystal, glittered 
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on the white cloth before the plates. In short, the 
mere sight of all this gave one the feeling how much 
God loves to load his creatures with innumerable 



Catherine, with her pretty red cheeks and white 
teeth, laughed at our satisfaction, and I may say that 
during the dinner our anxieties about the future were 
forgotten. We thought only of being comfortable, 
and finding that everything was well arranged here 
below. 

It was not till afterwards, while taking our coffee, 
that some degree of melancholy came again upon us ; 
without knowing why, each one began to meditate. We 
would not talk politics ; and it was Aunt Gr6del who 
first asked us for the news. M. Goulden then said that 
the Emperor desired peace ; that he was only putting 
himself in a state of defence — a necessary proceeding, to 
show the enemy that we were not afraid. He said that 
in any case, despite their evil intention, the allies would 
not dare come into our country, because that father-in- 
law Francis, though he might not have much heart, had 
yet too much to desire a second time to overthrow his 
son-in-law, his own daughter and grandson ; that this 
would be against nature ; and that, besides, all the nation 
would now rise en masse, and declare the country in 
danger — that it would no longer be only a war of 
soldiers, but a war of all Frenchmen against those who 
sought to oppress them. This ought to make the allied 
sovereigns ponder, &c. 
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He said many things which I do not now remember. 
Aunt Grddel listened without answering. At last she 
arose, opened the cupboard, and took from a porringer a 
grey paper, which she handed to M. Goulden, saying, — 
"Just read that; papers like that are all over the 
country ; this one came to me from the curd, M. Diemer. 
You will see if peace is a certain thing.'' 

M. Goulden had not his spectacles, and I read it 
instead of him. I have put all these old writings aside . 
for years : the paper is yellow ; no one now thinks or 
talks of them, and yet they are always worth re-reading. 
What do we know ? The old kings and emperors who 
did not love us are dead, after having done us all the 
harm they could ; but their sons and grandsons are 
still here, and love us as little as they did ; what they 
once said they may say again, and those who helped the 
old ones may also help the new. 

Here then is the paper. " The allied Powers who 
signed the treaty of Paris, assembled in congress at 
Vienna, being informed of the escape of Napoleon Buona- 
parte, and his having entered France in arms, owe to 
their dignity and the interest of social order a solemn 
declaration of the sentiments which this event has 
aroused in them. 

" In thus breaking the convention which had esta- 
blished him in the Isle of Elba, Buonaparte destroys 
the last legal title which was attached to his existence. 
By reappearing in France with projects of disturbance 
and conquest, he has deprived himself of the protection 

10 
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of the laws, and has proved before all the universe that 
there is no possibility of peace or truce with him." 

The allies continued thus for frill two pages ; and 
these people, who had nothing to do with us or our 
affairs, and who entitled themselves defenders of the 
peace, ended by declaring that they were combined in a 
body to maintain the treaty of Paris, and to restore 
Louis XVin. 

When I had finished, my aunt, looking ftt M. Goulden, 
asked him, — " And what do you think of that ? " 

" I think," he said, " that these fellows laugh at the 
people, and would exterminate the human race without 
shame or pity, to maintain fifteen or twenty &milies in 
plenty. I think these people look on themselves as 
gods, or take us for beasts." 

" Certainly," said Aunt Gr^del. " I don't say it is 
not so ; but all the same, Joseph will be forced to go." 

"Yes," said M. Goulden; "I have known it for 
some days, and this is what I have done. You have 
doubtless learnt, Mother Gr^del, that large workshops 
are being formed for the repairing of arms. There is 
one at the arsenal at Phalsbourg, but good workmen are 
wanting. Of course, good workmen do the State as 
much service in repairing weapons as those who go to 
battle ; they have harder work, but at any rate they 
don't risk their lives, and they stay at home. Well ! I 
went immediately to the commandant of the artillery, 
M. de Montravel, and I requested that Joseph might be 
received as workman : the repairing of the hammer of 
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a gun is nothing to a good clockmaker. M. de Montravel 
agreed at once. There is his order," he said, showing 
a paper which he had in his pocket, 

I seemed to return to life, and exclaimed, ^'Oh, 
Father Goulden, yon are more than our father; you 
have saved my life." 

And Catherine, who had heen for some time 
choking with anxiety, went out quickly; while Aunt 
Gr^dei, rising, kissed M. Goulden for the second time, 
saying,— 

"Yes, you are the best of men — a man of good 
sense, a most clever man .... Ah, if all the 
Jacobins resembled you, women would wish to have 
none but Jacobins." 

As for me, in my astonishment and joy, words failed 
me, and whilst my aunt was speaking, I went out into 
the orchard to breathe the air, Catherine was there, in 
the comer of the kiln, weeping passionately. 

" Ah," said she, " now I can breathe .... I 
shall recover now." 

I embraced her with unwonted emotion. I saw 
what she must have been suffering for a month past, 
but she was a courageous woman, who hid her troubles 
from me ; she knew that I had enough for my own 
share. We remained there for more than ten minutes 
to dry our tears; when we had come in again, M. 
Goulden said, — 

"Well, Joseph, it is to be to-morrow; you must 
start early, work will not fail you." 

10—2 
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What a happiness to think that I shonld not be 
forced to go off to the war ! Ah, I had other reasons 
8till for wishing to stay ; Catherine and I had onr 
hopes! .... My God! those who have not 
experienced this will never know what men may suffer, 
nor what a weight a piece of good news lifts from the 
heart. 

We remained about an honr more at Qaatre-vents. 
And then, at the moment when people retnmed from 
vespers at night-fall, we went back to the town. Aunt 
Oredel accompanied us to the posting-house, and at 
seven o'clock we were ascending our own stairs. 

It was thus that harmony was restored between 
Aunt Gr^del and M. Goulden. From that time she came 
to see us as often as formerly. As for me, I went every 
day to the arsenal, and worked at the repairing of the 
l)atteries. At noon I came back to dine; at one 
o'clock I went off again to work till seven. I was at 
the same time a soldier and a workman, dispensed from 
attending at the roll-call, but overwhelmed with work. 
We hoped that I should remain in this position to the 
end of the war, if by ill-fortune it should break out, for 
one could be sure of nothing. 
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CHAPTEK XIV. 

OuB confidence had somewhat revived since I had 
worked at the arsenal ; hut we were still kept uneasy 
by the hundreds of soldiers on six months' furlough, 
old soldiers re-engaged for the campaign, and conscripts 
who passed with their knapsacks on their hacks, in their 
common clothes. . They all seemed frantic, shouting, 
"Vive TEmpereur ! " In the great hall of the mairie, 
some received a great-coat, others a shako, others 
epaulettes, gaiters, and shoes, at the cost of the 
department. They then departed again to join their 
regiments, and I wished them a good journey. 

All the village tailors made uniforms on speculation, 
the gendarmes gave up their horses for the use of the 
cavalry, and the mayor, the Baron Parmentier, stirred 
up the lads of sixteen and seventeen years old to engage 
as partisans of Colonel Brice, who was to defend the 
defiles of la Zome, la Zinselle, and la Sarre. The 
baron was going off to the Champs de Mai, which 
redoubled his enthusiasm. 

" Come, courage! " he exclaimed to them; and spoke 
of the Romans who fought for their country. 
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I listened, and thought — ^' If he thinks it so fine, 
why does he not go himself ? " 

One may imagine with what spirit I worked at 
the arsenal ; nothing was too much for me. I would 
have passed days and nights in mending guns, putting 
bayonets to rights, and tightening screws. When Com- 
mandant de MontraYel came to see us, he admired me. 
" Well done ! " he said ; " capital ! I am satisfied with 
you. Bertha." 

These words filled me with pleasure, and I did not 
fail to repeat them to Catherine, to raise her spirits; we 
felt almost sure that M. de Montravel would keep me at 
Phalsbourg. 

The gazettes now spoke of nothing but the new Con- 
stitution, which was called *' the additional Act," and 
of the Champ de Mai. M. Goulden always found some- 
thing to say, now about one article, now about another ; 
but I did not meddle any more with these matters : I 
repented even of having exclaimed against the proces- 
sions and expiatory services ; I had had quite enough 
of politics. 

This went on till the 23rd of May. That day, about 
ten o'clock in the morning, I happened to be in the great 
room of the arsenal, engaged in filling chests with fusil 
muskets. The great door stood with both leaves open ; 
the drivers of the field-pieces were waiting with their 
fourgons before the pare a boulet, to load their chests. 
I was nailing down the last, when the engineer-guard, 
Robert, touched my shoulder and said, — 
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" Bertha, Commandant de Montravel desires to see 
yon : he is in the pavilion." 

What had the Commandant to say to me ? I could 
not guess; and a sudden fright came over me. Never- 
theless, I went immediately across the great court on 
which projected the shed containing the carriages of the 
cannon. I mounted the staircase, and knocked gently 
a^t the door. 

" Come in," said the Commandant. 

I opened the door, cap in hand, trembling all over. 

The Commandant de Montravel was a tall man, thin, 
swarthy, and with a slight stoop of the head. He was 
walking up and down, amidst his books, his maps, and 
the arms suspended to the wall« 

*' Ah ! it's you. Bertha I " he said, seeing me. " I 
have bad news for you ; the third battalion to which you 
belong is goii^g to Metz." 

Hearing this terrible new9, I felt my heart sink, 
and I could make no answer. The commandant looked 
at me. 

" Don't be troubled," he said presently ; " you have 
been married but a few months, and are a good work- 
man, besides, which merits consideration. You will 
(deliver this letter to Colonel Desmichels, at the arsenal 
of Metz ; he is one of my friends, and will find employ- 
ment for you in his workshops, you may be sure.'* 

I took the letter which he tendered to me, thfinking 
him, and went out full of dismay. 

At home, Z^b6d6, M. Gouldeu, and Catherine were 
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talking together in the workshop ; despair was painted 
on their faces, for they knew all already. As I entered, 
I said, — 

'' The third battalion is to go, but that does not 
signify. Commandant de Montravel has just given me 
this letter for the .head of the arsenal of Metz. Don't 
be uneasy ; I shan't go campaigning." 

I was almost choking. M. Goulden took the letter, 
and said, — 

" It is open that we may be able to read it." 

He read it, and found that M. de Montravel recom- 
mended me to his friend, saying that I was married, a 
good and zealous workman, and necessary to my family, 
and that I was of real service in the arsenal. 

Nothing could have been better written. Zeb6d6 
exclaimed, — 

" Now your business is settled for you." 

'*Yes," said M. Goulden, ** there you are, fixed at 
Metz." 

And Catherine came to embrace me, all pale with 
agitation, and saying, — " Oh, Joseph, what happiness ! " 

All made as though they believed I should remain 
at Metz, and I, too, was desirous to conceal my appre- 
hensions from them ; but the effort seemed to suffocate 
me — I could scarcely keep myself from sobbing. Hap- 
pily the idea occurred to me to go and announce this 
news to Aunt Gr6del. 

" Listen," I said to him ; " although this won't be 
for long, and I am to remain at Metz, I must, never- 
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thelesSy announce this good news to Annt Gr6del. 
This evening, between five and six o'clock, I shall 
return ; Catherine will have the time to pack my bag, 
and we will sup." 

" Yes, go, Joseph," said M. Goulden. Catherine 
said nothing, for she had much ado not to burst into 
tears. I rushed off like a madman. Z6b6de, who was 
going back to the barrack, warned me at the door that 
the clothing officer was at the mairief and that it was 
necessary to be there at five o'clock. I heard his words 
as in a dream, and fairly escaped out of the town. 
On the glacis I began to run without looking to see 
where, through the covered ways; I passed by the 
fountain of the Troia ChMeaux and Us Baraques d^en 
Haut, along the woods, to go to Quatre-vents. The 
ideas which passed through my head are not to be 
described: I was scared; I could have wished to run 
into Switzerland. But the worst of all was when I 
approached Quatre-vents, by the pathway of Dann. 
It was about three o'clock; Mother Gr6del, who was 
fixing stakes for her French beans in the garden behind, 
had seen me in the distance, and had said, " Why, it's 
Joseph ! . . . What's he about all in the middle 
of the corn ? " 

As for me, once in the hollow pathway, full of ruts, 
and with the sand heated by the sun like a furnace, I 
ascended slowly, with drooping head, thinking, " I shall 
never dare to enter," when all of a sudden, behind the 
hedge, my aunt exclaimed, — 
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" Is that you, Joseph ? " 

I trembled. 

*' Yes . . . it's i;' I said. 

She came oat of the little elder walk, and seeing me 
there so pale, — 

" I know why yon come, my ehild," she said ; " you 
are to go, are you not ? *" 

* ■ Oh," I said, *^I am kept at home for the arsenal 
at Metz. The others go, but I am to stay at Met^ ; is 
it not fortunate ? ** 

She said nothing, and we went into the kitchen, 
which felt so cool compared with the great heat outside. 
She sat down, and I read to her the CommandanVs 
letter; she listened and said, — 

" Yes, it is fortunate." 

And we remained looking at each other without 
speaking. At last she took my head between her hands 
and gave me a long kiss, and I saw that she was 
weeping fast and quite silently. 

*^ You are weeping," I said to her. " But since I 
am only going to Metz . • ." 

She did not reply, but went down to the cellar 
to fetch wine. She made me drink a glaiss, and 
asked, — 

*' And what says Catherine to it ? " 

^'She is satisfied at knowing that I remain," I 
answered, '^ and M, Goulden too," 

" That's well," said she. " Are they getting your 
things ready for you ? " 
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" Yes, Aunt Gr6del, and before five o'clock I must 
be at the Hotel de Ville to receive my uniform." 

" Well," she said, " kiss me. I won't ga there. I 
don't wish to see the battalion leave. * . . I shall 
remain ... I wish for long life ; I must live for 
Catherine's sake." 

She began to cry aloud, but all at once she con- 
trolled herself, and said, — 

" At what o'clock do you go ? " 

" To-morrow at seven o*clock, mother dear." 

" Well, at eight o'clock I shall come. . . . You 
will be far away, but you will know that your wife's 
mother is there — ^that she takes charge of her child 
again — that she loves you — that she has only you on 
the earth." 

As she spoke thus, this courageous woman began 
to sob. She accompanied me out to the road, and I 
started on my way in utter dejection. I reached the 
mairie just as the clock struck five. I went up- 
stairs ; I saw again that hall where the game was first 
lost for me — that accursed hall where everybody drew 
bad numbers. I received a great-coat, a coat, trousers, 
gaiters, and shoes. Z6b6d6, who was waiting for me 
there, told one of his fusiliers to carry it all to the 
mess. 

*' You will come and put it on early," he said; "your 
musket and cartouche-box have been at the gun-rack 
since this morning." 

" Come with me," said I. 
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''No ! " he said- " The sight of Catherine breaks 
my heart ; and, besides, I mnst remain with my £Either. 
Who knows if I shall find the poor old man here in a 
year? I promised to snp with yon, but I shan't go." 

So I had to retnm alone. My knapsack was ready — 
my old knapsack, the only thing that I saved from 
Hanan, having rested my head on it in the waggon. 
M. Gonlden was at work; he tnmed round without 
speaking. 

" Where's Catherine ? " I asked him. 

" She is upstairs." 

I felt sure she was weeping. I would £Edn have gone 
up, but strength and courage failed me. I told M. 
Goulden how things had passed at Quatre-yents, and 
then we waited in a reverie, facing, but not daring to 
look at each other. Night came ; it was already dark 
when Catherine came down. She laid the table in the 
dark ; then I took her hand, and made her sit on my 
knee ; and thus we remained for half-an-hour longer. 

^* Z6b^d6 is not coming ? " said M. Goulden. 

" No, he is detained on duty." 

" Well, let us sup," he said. 

But no one was hungry. Catherine cleared the 
table about nine o'clock, and we went to bed. It was 
the most dreadful night I ever passed in my life. 
Catherine was as if dead ; I called her, and she did not 
answer. At midnight I went to tell M. Goulden : he 
dressed and came up. We made her take eau sucrde, 
she revived and got up. I cannot tell you all. I only 
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know that she threw herself at my feet, begging me not 
to forsake her, as if I were doing it voluntarily. She 
ha4 lost her senses. M. Goulden wanted to fetch a 
doctor, but I would not let him. She recovered quite 
towards daybreak, and ended by falling asleep in my 
arms. I dared not even kiss her now, and we went out 
very gently. It is at such times that one sees the 
misery of life, and thinks — " My God ! why hast thou 
sent me into the world ? — why hast thou not let me 
sleep through all the ages ? What had I done before 
my birth to deserve to see those that I love suflfer with- 
out my fault ? " But it is not God who does such things ; 
it is men who are tearing out your heart. 

At last, M. Goulden and I went down. He said 
to me, — 

" She sleeps — she knows nothing — it is a good thing. 
You will leave during her sleep." 

I blessed God for having let her sleep. We sat 
dreamily listening to the smallest sounds, when at last 
the call to arms was sounded. Then M. Goulden looked 
^riously at me, and we arose. He took my knapsack, 
and strapped it in silence on my shoulder. 

" Joseph ! " he said to me, " go and see the com- 
mandant of the arsenal at Metz, but reckon on nothing. 
The danger is so great, that France has need of all her 
children to defend her. And this time the question is 
no longer about taking the possessions of others from 
them, but of saving our own country. Remember that 
it is yourself, your wife, all that you hold dearest in the 
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world, that are at stake. I would I were twenty years 
younger, to accompany you and set you the example," 

We went down without making any noise ; we em- 
braced each other, and I reached the barracks. Z6b6d6 
himself led me to the soldiers' room, where I put on my 
uniform. All that I can still recall after so many years 
is that the father of Z^b^d^, who was there, made a 
bundle of my clothes, saying that he would go to my 
house after our departure, and that then the battalion 
defiled through the by-street of Lanche, through the 
French gate. Bome children followed us. The. soldiers 
of the corps de garde, at the advanced works, presented 
arms. We were on our way to Waterloo. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

At Sarrebourg we received our billets. Mine was on 
the old painter Jarcisse, who knew M. Gonlden and 
Aunt Gr6del ; he made me dine at his table with my 
new room-mate^ Jean Buche, the son of a sledge- 
maker of Harberg, who had never eaten anything but 
potatoes before he became a conscript. He gnawed the 
meat which was served us to the very bone. For my 
part, I was so melancholy that merely to hear the bones 
gnawed went through my nerves. Father Jarcisse tried 
to console me, but all that he said only increased my 
Sorrow. 

We passed the rest of that day and the following 
night at Sarrebourg. Next day we were marching to 
the village of Mezi^res, the day after to Vic, and then 
to Sologne ; on the fifth day we were approaching Metz. 

I need not relate our march to you; soldiers all 
white with dust going on from stage to stage, their 
knapsacks on their backs, their arms sloped, talking, 
laughing, passing through the villages, looking at the 
girls, carts, dunghills, sheds, ascents and descents, 
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without troubling themselyes about anything. And 
when one is sorrowful — ^haying left at home wife, old 
friends, people who love you, and whom perhaps one 
will never see again — aU passes before your eyes like 
shadows, and at a hundred paces further is quite for- 
gotten. 

However, the sight of Metz, with its lofty cathedral, 
its old houses, and gloomy ramparts, aroused me. Two 
hours before arriving we thought we were in the covered 
ways. It was very hot ; we quickened our pace to get 
sooner into the shade. The thought of Colonel Des- 
michels recurred to me. I had a little hope, a very 
little, and I exclaimed to myself, — ''Ah, if fate should will 
it so ! '' I felt my letter. Z6b6d6 no longer talked to 
me, but turned from time to time to give me a glance. 
It was no longer quite as in former days; he was a 
sergeant and I a private. It could not be helped ; we 
were fond of each other as formerly, but that of itself 
made a difference. 

Jean Buche marched next me with his round 
shoulders, and his feet turned in like wolves* feet. The 
only words he uttered from time to time were, that the 
shoes hurt one in marching, and that one ought to put 
them on only on parade. For two months the drill- 
sergeant had been trying in vain to turn out his toes and 
straighten his shoulders ; but he was a fiunous marcher 
in his own fiEishion, and seemed not to know Migue. 

At last, at five o'clock in the afternoon, we reached 
the advanced works. We were met and reconnoitred ; 
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the captain of the guard himself caUed out to us, — 
" At your pleasure ! " 

The drums began to beat, and we entered the city, 
the oldest I have CTer seen. It is at Metz that the 
Seille and the Moselle meet, and there are to be seen 
houses of four and five stages, with decrepit walls full of 
stop-gaps, as at Saveme and Bouxyiller; round and 
square, small and large windows, all in one row, with or 
without shutters, or even glass-panes. It was old as the 
hills and rivers ; and, above, the roof projects six feet, 
lengthening its shadow upon the black water, where old 
shoes, rags, and drowned dogs are floating. 

When by chance one looks up into these recesses 
through an attic window, one is almost sure to see the 
face of an old Jew, with his grey beard and his hooked 
nose, or a child in danger of falling, or something of 
the sort ; for, to speak properly, Metz is a city of Jews 
and soldiers. Neither are poor people lacking; it is 
much worse than at Mayence, Strasbourg, or even Frank- 
fort. That is, if everything has not been changed since ; 
people love their ease now, and cities are beautified day 
by day. 

We were now passing through these scenes, and, in 
spite of my deep sadness, I could not help looking at 
these lanes and byways. The city was then swarming 
with national guards ; they came from Longwy, Sarre- 
louis, and elsewhere ; the soldiers left, and the national 
guards took their place. 

We arrived at a place encumbered with mattresses, 

11 
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palliasses, and other kinds of bedding furnished by the 
townspeople to the troops. We were made " to order 
arms '' before a barrack, all whose windows were open 
from top to bottom. We waited, thinking that we 
should be lodged in this barrack ; but at the end of 
twenty minutes the Advance-money was given out ; we 
received twenty-five sous each, with our billet. The 
ranks were broken, and each went his own way. Jean 
Buche, who had seen no other town than Phalsbourg, 
never quitted me. 

Our billet was on Elias Meyer, a butcher in the 
Rue de Saint Valery. When we came in front of the 
house, this butcher, who was cutting up meat at his 
arched and grated window, was angry, and received us 
very ill. He was a stout red-faced Jew, with a round 
fisice, and silver rings in his ears and on his fingers ; 
his wife, thin and yellow, came out, exclaiming that 
they had lodged soldiers the day before, and the day 
before that ; . . . that the secretary of the mairie 
had a spite against them, and sent them soldiers every 
day ; that their neighbours had not any . . . and so 
on. However they let us enter. Their daughter came 
to see us, and behind her a coarse-looking maid-servant 
with tangled hair and very dirty. I seem still to see 
these people before me, in that old oak-wainscotted 
room, with the great copper lamp hung from the ceiling, 
and the grated window opening out on a small yard. 

The daughter, who was very pale and dark-eyed, 
said something to her mother, and the servant received 
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orders to conduct us to the attic, to the beggars' room, 
for all Jews have beggars whom they feed and lodge on 
Friday. My comrade of Harberg thought it all right ; 
but I was indignant. Nevertheless, we went behind the 
servant up a winding stair, where one kept slipping 
for very dirt ; and we reached the garret, and entered 
a room formed of laths, across which were suspended 
dirty clothes for the wash. The light entered through 
a little round window in the roof. But for my 
unhappiness, I should have found the place utterly 
abominable : we had only one chair and one palliasse 
spread out on the floor, with its bed clothes, for us two. 
The servant looked back at us from the door, as if we 
ought to have paid her a compliment on it. 

I sat down and took off my knapsack very sadly, as 
may be supposed ; Buche did the same. The servant 
was about to go down when I called out, — 

"Wait a minute . . . We are going down 
too, and we don't want to break our necks on that 
staircase." 

When we had changed our shoes and stockings, 
we fastened the door with a padlock, and went down 
to the butcher's stall to buy meat. Jean went to get 
bread at the baker's opposite, and, as we had a place 
at the fire, we entered the kitchen to make our soup. 

The butcher came to see us at about eight o'clock ; 
he had a great pipe from Ulm. We had just done 
eating ; and he asked us what country we were from. 
I was too indignant to answer; but Jean Buche told 

11—2 
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him that I was a clockmaker at Phalsbonrg; where* 
upon this man manifested some respect for me. He 
said that his brother was travelling in Alsace and 
Lorraine with watches, rings, watch-chains, and other 
articles of jewellery and goldsmith's work ; that he was 
called Samuel Meyer, and that perhaps we had had 
deaHngs together. I answered him that I had seen 
his brother two or three times at M. Gonlden's, which 
was true. Thereupon he told the servant to take ns 
up a pillow; but that was all he did for us. We 
went to bed, and our great fatigue made us fall quickly 
asleep. I had meant to rise early and run to the 
arsenal ; but I was still asleep when my comrade shook 
me and said, — " The roll-call." 

I listened ; it was the roll-call. We had only just 
time to dress, strap on our knapsacks, take our muskets, 
and go down. As we reached the barracks, the names 
were being called over. After this, two ammunition 
carts approached, and we received fifty ball cartridges 
apiece. Commandant Gemeau, the captains, and all 
the officers were there. I saw that all was over, that I 
must no longer reckon on anything, and that my letter 
for Colonel Desmichels would be good after the cam- 
paign, if I escaped alive and had to finish my seven 
years. Z6b^de looked at me from a distance ; I turned 
my head away« At the same instant came the 
command — 

'' Shoulder arms ! Slope arms ! Left file, forward ! 
March ! " 
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The drums beat, and we stepped out in time ; the 
roof, the walls, the windows, the streets and people 
seemed to defile past. We crossed the first bridge, 
then the draw-bridge. The drums ceased to beat, and 
we went in the direction of Thionville. Other troops 
followed the same route, both cavalry and infantry. 

In the evening we arrived at the village of Beau- 
regard, the next evening at the village of Vitry, near 
Thionville, where we remained in cantonments till the 
8th of June. I lodged with Buche at the house of a 
large proprietor named M. Pochon — an honest man 
who made us drink good white wine, and who was fond 
of talking polities, Uke M. Goulden. 

During our stay in the village, General Schafe 
arrived &om Thionville, and we had to take arms, to 
go and be reviewed near a great farm, called the Farm of 
Silvange. This country is full of woods, and we went, 
several of us together, strolling about the neighbour- 
hood. One day Z6b6de came to take me to the great 
foundry of Moyoeuvre, where we saw bullets and 
shells cast. We talked of Catherine and M. Goulden ; 
he told me to write, but I had a kind of fear of receiving 
bad news; I strove to turn my thoughts away from 
Phalsbourg. 

On the 8th of June, early in the morning, the bat- 
talion left the village and repassed near Metz, but 
without entering. The city gates were closed, and the 
cannon on the ramparts as in times of war. We slept 
art Ghatel, next day at Etain, the following day at Dan- 
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nevoux, where I was lodged with a good patriot, who 
was called M. Sebastien Perrin, and who was also a 
rich man. He wished to know everything in detail, and 
as, before us, a great nnmber of other battalions had 
followed the same route, he said, — 

** In a month, or it may be sooner, we shall hear 
great things. . . . All the troops are marching upon 
Belgium. The Emperor is going to attack the English 
and Prussians ! " 

It was our last pleasant stage, for the next day we 
arrived at Yong, which is a bad sort of place. On the 
12th of June we slept at Vivier ; on the 13th at Cul-de- 
Sard. The more we advanced the more troops we met ; 
and as I had already seen things like those in Germany, 
I said to my comrade, Jean Buche, — " It will soon be 
hot work now ! " 

From all sides, and in all directions, cavalry, in- 
fantry, advanced in files, covering the road as far as 
the eye could reach. Finer weather or more splendid 
harvests could not be seen ; only it was too hot. What 
astonished me was to discover no enemy, neither before 
nor behind, to the right nor the left. We knew nothing ; 
but the report ran that this time we were to engage 
with the English. I had already seen the Prussians, 
Austrians, Russians, Bavarians, Wurtembergers, and 
Swedes ; I knew the people of almost every country in 
the world ; and now I was about to know the English. 
I thought, '* Since we are to kill each other, I had just 
as soon it should be these as the Germans. We can't 
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escape our destiny ; if I am to get off clear I shall ; if I 
am to leave my skin here it will come to the same thing, 
whatever I do to save it, or if I do nothing. But we 
must destroy as many of our enemies as possible ; by so 
doing we multiply our own chances." 

Such were the reflections that I made to myself, and 
if they did not do me any good, at least they did me no 
harm. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

We passed the Meuse on the 12th ; on the 18th and 
14th we continued to march oyer bad roads, bordered 
with fields of wheat, barley, oats, and hemp, which 
seemed never to come to an end. The heat was some- 
thing nnusnal ; the sweat streamed down my back under 
the knapsack and the cartouche-box. What a mis- 
fortune it is to be poor, and unable to buy a man who 
will march and be shot at for you! After having 
endured rain, wind, snow and mud in Germany, the 
time for dust and sun was come. 

I saw, too, that the work of destruction would soon 
begin ; in all directions we heard nothing but the sound 
of drums and trumpets ; when the battalion passed over 
a height, files of helmets, lances and bayonets were 
apparent as fax as one could see. Z6b6d6, with his 
musket on his shoulder, sometimes exclaimed to me 
joyously,— 

** Well, Joseph ! so we are going once more to see 
the whites of these Prussians' eyes ? " 

And I was obliged to answer, — "Oh, yes! the 
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wedding-dance is beginning ; '' just as if I had been 
pleased to risk my life and leave Catherine a widow for 
things which were no concern of mine. 

That same day, at seven o'clock, we reached Koly, 
Already this village was occupied by hussars, and we 
were made to bivouac in a hollow of the road along the 
ridge. Our muskets had scarcely been piled when 
several superior officers arrived. Commandant G^meau, 
who had just alighted, got on horseback again and 
hastened to meet them ; they talked together an instant, 
and descended towards us, we all looking at them, and 
thinking, — " Something is happening ! " 

One of the superior officers. General P&haux, whom 
we came to know afterwards, ordered the drums to 
strike up, and shouted to us, — '' Stand round in a 
ring ! ** 

But, as the road was too narrow, some of the soldiers 
mounted the two sides of the slopes, others remaining 
below. The whole battalion stood gazing, and the 
general began to unfold a paper, calling out, — *' Procla- 
mation by the Emperor ! " 

So deep a silence followed on his saying this, that 
you would have thought he was alone in the middle of 
the fields. From the Commandant G^meau to the last 
eopscript, every soul was listening; and even at this 
day, when, after fifty years, I think on it again, it stirs 
my heart — ^it was a scene so grand and terrible. This 
was what the General read to us : — , 

" Soldiers ! — To-day is the anniversary of Marengo 
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and Friedland, which twice decided the Me of Europe: 
Then, as after Austerlitz and Wagram, we were too 
generous ; we helieved in the protestations and the oaths 
of the princes whom we left on their thrones. Bat to- 
day they coalesce together against the independence and 
the most sacred rights of France. They have hegon 
the most nnjnst of aggressions. Let ns march to meet 
them ; are not both they and we the same men that 
we were ? " 

A thrill went through the whole battalion, which 
forthwith shouted, " Vive TEmpereur ! " The General 
held up his hand, and all were silent, leaning forward 
to hear more. 

"Soldiers! — ^At Jena, when fighting these Prussians, 
now BO arrogant, we were one against three, and at 
Montmirail one against six. Let those of you who have 
been prisoners of the English, relate to you their cap- 
tivity in the hulks, and the frightful sufferings they 
endured there. The Saxons, the Belgians, Hanoverians, 
and soldiers of the Confederation of the Bhine groan at 
being obliged to lend their arms to the cause of princes 
who ure the enemies of justice, and of the rights of 
nations: they know that this coalition is insatiable. 
After having swallowed up twelve millions of Poles, 
twelve millions of Italians, one million of Saxons, and 
six millions of Belgians, it will swallow up all the 
second-rate powers of Germany. Madmen ! A moment 
of prosperity has blinded them: the oppression and 
humiliation of the French people is beyond their 
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power. If they enter France, they will find there their 
tomb. 

" Soldiers ! — We have forced marches to make, 
battles to fight, perils to encounter : but with constancy 
victory will be ours ; the rights of man and the happi- 
ness of our country will be restored. For every French- 
man who has a heart, the moment is come to conquer 
or perish." 

Never can I describe the shouts which then arose. 
It was a sight to exalt the soul. One would have said 
that the Emperor had breathed into us his battle-spirit, 
and we asked only to be allowed to slaughter our 
enemies. 

The General had been gone a long time, and the 
shouts still continued. For myself I was content. I 
saw that all this was truth — that the Prussians, the 
Austrians, the Bussians, who formerly spoke only of the 
deliverance of the people, had profited by the first occa- 
sion to snap up everything ; that all these fine speeches 
about liberty which they had put forward in 1813 to 
incite the young against us, all the promises of Con- 
stitution that they had made, had been set aside. I 
regarded them as knaves — as people who did not keep 
their word, who merely deluded the nations they 
addressed, and who had but one petty and wretched 
idea, that of always keeping the best places for them- 
selves, for their children, and their descendants, good, 
bad, just, and unjust, without troubling themselves 
about the law of God. 
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This was what I thought, and this proclamatioii 
appeared to me a very fine one. I thought that even 
Father Goulden would be satisfied with it, because the 
Emperor had not forgotten the rights of man, which are 
liberty, equality, justice, and all those lofty ideas which 
cause men, instead of acting like the animals, to respect 
themselves and the rights of their neighbours. Our 
courage was, therefore, greatly increased by these strong 
and just words. The veterans said, laughing, — 

" This time we shan't be kept waiting — at the first 
march we shall fall upon the Prussians." 

And the conscripts, who had not yet heard the whizz- 
ing of balls, were the most delighted of all. Buche's 
eyes glittered like those of a cat ; he was seated by the 
roadside, his knapsack open on the slope, and slowly 
examined his sabre, trying the edge with his shoe. 
Others were sharpening their bayonets, or refixing their 
flints, as is always done in a campaign the day before an 
engagement. At these moments a thousand thoughts 
pass through your head — ^the brows are knit, the lips 
compressed, and the countenance disfigured. 

The sun sank more and more behind the cornfields : 
some detachments went to fetch wood £rom the village. 
They brought also onions, leeks, salt, and even quarters 
of corn-beef, suspended on long sticks from their 
shoulders. It was around the fires where the saucepans 
began to boil, and the smoke-wreaths to ascend, that we 
presented the most cheerful scene : one spoke of Lutzen, 
another of Austerlitz, others of Wagram, Jena, Fried- 
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land, Spain, Portugal, of all the countries in the world. 
All talked at once, but we only listened to the veterans 
with arms covered with stripes, who spoke the best, and 
showed with their fingers the positions on the ground, 
explaining the right file and the left file by thirties or 
forties in battle. One seemed to see it all when listen- 
ing to them. 

Each one had his pewter spoon in his button-hole, and 
thought, — " This is good soup — made of nice fat meat." 

Night had now fallen. After the distribution we 
had orders to put out our fires and not beat the tattoo, 
which proved that the enemy was near, and that we 
were afraid of putting them on the alert. It began to 
be moonlight. Buche and I messed together, and when 
we had done eating, for more than two hours he told 
me of their life at Harberg, their dreadful hardships, 
when it was necessary to drag five or six "stores"* 
of wood on a sledge at the risk of being crushed, espe- 
cially during the melting of the snows. The mode of 
life of soldiers, their good mess, their good bread, 
regular rations, good warm coats, and stout shirts of 
coarse cloth — all this seemed to him quite admirable. 
Never had he imagined the possibility of living so well, 
and the only thought which tormented him was how to 
let his two brothers, Gaspard and Jacob, know of his 
fine position, so as to decide them to enlist as soon as 
they should be old enough. 

♦ French measure, 35,374 feet. 
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** Yes/' I said, ''all Tery well; bnt the Bnssians, 
PrnssiaiiSy and English . . . yoa haTen't thon^t 
of that/* 

** I scorn them ! " he said ; " my sabre eats like a 
paring-knife, and my bayonet prieks like a needle. It's 
rather they who on^t to be afraid to enoonnter me." 

We were the best friends in the world ; I loved him 
almost as much as my old comrades Elipfel, Fnrst, and 
ZebMe. He too lored me mnch, and I think would 
have let himself be cnt in pieces to get me ont of a 
scrape. Old comrades neyer foiget each other ; in my 
time old Harwig, whom I knew afterwards at Phals- 
bourg, was still receiving a pension from his old 
comrade Bemadotte, King of Sweden. If I had become 
a king, I would have given a pension to Jean Bnche, 
for if he was not very clever, he had a good heart, 
which is a still better thing. 

Whilst we were talking, Zebed6 came and tapped 
me on the shoulder, — 

" You're not smoking," he said. 

'* I have no tobacco." 

Immediately he gave me half a packet. I saw that 
he was still fond of me, notwithstanding our different 
ranks in the service, and it touched me. He could not 
contain himself for joy, thinking that we were going to 
engage with the Prussians. 

" What a revenge ! " he cried. '* No quarter ; they 
must pay for everything since Eatzbach up to Soissons." 

One would have thought that these Prussians and 
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English were not going to defend themselves, and that 
we ran no risk of meeting with balls and grape as at 
Latzen, Gross-Beren, Leipzig, and everywhere. But 
what can one say to people who remember nothing, 
and see everything in rose-colour ? I tranquilly smoked 
my pipe and answered, — 

" Yes, we shall settle these rascals . . . We'll 
thrash them properly . . . They shall have enough 
of it/' 

I had let Jean Buche fill his pipe ; and as we were 
on guard, Z6b6d6, about nine o'clock, went to relieve 
the first sentries at the head of the picket. I left our 
circle and laid myself down some paces behind with 
my head on my knapsack, on the edge of a furrow. 
It was so warn! that we heard the crickets chirping long 
after sunset; some stars glittered in the sky; not a 
breath was on the plain, the ears of com stood upright, 
and in the distance the village clocks struck nine, ten, 
eleven. At last I fell asleep. This was the night of 
the 14th of June, 1815. 

Between two or three o'clock, Z6b6d6 came and 
shook me, — 

" Up ! " he said, " en routed 

It is hard to have to get up when one is sleeping so 
comfortably after a march of six hours. We had re- 
joined the picket, buckling our knapsacks as we went. 

Buche had also stretched himself by me ; we got 
up. It was our turn to relieve guard. It was still 
dark, but day was spreading a white line along the edge 
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of the sky over the cornfields. Thirty paces off, Lieu- 
tenant Bretonville was waiting for us in the midst of 
the picket. At two hundred paces distance, hehind a 
hedge, I relieved the sentry fronting Koly. The 
word of command was " Genappes and Fleurus ! '* 
This word recurs to me all of a sudden ... yet 
how strangely things sleep in our minds for years to- 
gether ! this word of command had never till now 
recurred to me since 1816. 

I seem still to see the picket going back to the 
road, while I renewed my priming by the starlight, and 
still I seem to hear the other sentries pacing slowly, 
while the steps of the picket retire towards the hollow 
of the hill. I began to walk alongside the hedge, 
shouldering my musket. The village, with its thatched 
roofs, and farther off its spire of slate, rose above the 
crops. A hussar on horseback, on guard in the middle 
of the road, gazing, with his musquetoon resting on his 
thigh, was all I saw. 

I waited there long, thinking, listening, and marching. 
All was asleep ; the white line in the sky was widen- 
ing. This lasted more than half-an-hour. The distant 
country grew grey in the morning light ; two or three 
quails called and answered each other across the plain. 
I stood still in a mournfal mood, for on hearing their 
notes I figured to myself Quatre-vents, Danne, Baraques 
du Bois-de-Ch6nes. I thought, " There, too, in our 
fields, the quails are crying on the edge of the wood of 
Bonne Fontaine. Is Catherine asleep ? and Aunt Gredel 
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and M. Goulden, and all the town? The national 
guards of Nancy have relieved us by this time. And I 
saw the sentries of the two powder-magazines, the 
corps de garde of the two gates ; in short, innumerable 
ideas occurred to me, when the galloping of a horse was 
heard in the distance. At first I looked without seeing 
anything : the gallop in a few minutes was entering the 
village — then all was still. Only a confused murmur 
was heard — ^what could it mean ? An instant after the 
horseman issued from Eoly into our road at full speed ; 
I advanced to the side of the hedge. 

" Who goes there ? " 

" France ! " 

"What regiment?" 

" Twelfth Chasseurs — express." 

"All right!" 

He pushed his way at redoubled speed. I heard him 
halt in the midst of our encampment, and call out, — 
" The conmiandant ! " 

I advanced along the ridge of the hill to see what 
passed. Almost immediately a great stir took place; 
the ofiScers came up ; the chasseur, still on horseback, 
spoke to Commandant G^meau ; some soldiers too drew 
near. I listened, but it was too far off. The chasseur 
rode off again, reascending the ridge. All was in com- 
motion, with shouts and gesticulations. 

All at once the r&veiLU began to be sounded. The 
picket which relieved the posts was turning the comer 
of the road. Z6b6d6 at a distance appeared to me 

12 
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quite pale. '* Come on ! " he ^aid to me^ as he 
passed. 

Two sentries remained farther off on the left. Talk- 
ing is not permitted nnder arms; nevertheless Z6b6d6 
said in a low voice, — 

** Joseph, we are betrayed ; Bonrmont, the general 
of the foremost division, and five other sconndrels like 
himself, have just passed over to the enemy." 

His voice trembled. All my blood boiled, and look* 
ing at the others in the picket, two veterans with stripes, 
I saw their grey moustaches quiver ; they rolled their 
eyes fiercely around, as if seeking some one to kill, but 
they said nothing. 

We quickened our pace to relieve the two other 
sentries. Some minutes after, re-entering the bivouac, 
we found the battalion already under arms, ready to 
start. Indignation and fury were painted on all their 
faces ; the drums beat, and we resumed our places in 
the ranks. The Commandant and the Captain Adjutant- 
major, on horseback in front of the battalion, waited, as 
pale as death. I remember that the Commandant, sud- 
denly drawing his sword to stop the drums, tried to say 
something; but ideas would not come, and he began 
shouting out like a madman,— 

*' Ah, wretches ! ah, miserable choucrus ! Vive 
TEmpereur! No quarter!" 

He spluttered and knew not what he was saying ; 
but the whole battalion was of opinion that he had 
spoken extremely well, and all began yelling together 
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like a pack of wolves, — " Forward, forward ! Upon the 
enemy ! No quarter ! " 

We passed through the village at a run ; the last 
and lowest of the soldiers was wrathful at not seeing the 
Prussians immediately. After an hour, when each one 
had made his reflections, we began again to shout and 
swear, at first low, then loud, till at last the battalion 
seemed in a state of revolt. Some said all the officers 
of Louis XYIII. must be cut off, others that we were 
all to be given up in a body, and several even cried out, 
'^ That the marshals were traitors, and that they ought 
to be sent to the council of war to be shot ; " and things 
of that kind. 

The Commandant then gave orders to halt, and 
passed before us, calling out that '^ The traitors had not 
been quick enough about it; that we were going to 
attack this same day, and that the enemy would not 
have time to profit by their treason ; that they would be 
surprised and overthrown.'* 

These words calmed the fiiry of many of us. We 
fell into march again, and all the way it was being 
repeated that our plans had been betrayed too late. But 
what changed our anger into joy was, t\rhen towards ten 
o'clock, we heard all of a sudden the cannon rumbling 
to the left, five or six leagues off, on the other side of 
the Sambre. It was then that the men raised their 
shakos on the points of their bayonet*, and cried, — 
" Forward ! Vive TEmpereur ! '* 

Many of the veterans were moved to tears. Over 

12—2 
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all the great plain was heard hat one immense shout ; 
when one regiment left off another took it np again. 
The cannon rumhled still, and we quickened our pace ; 
and after we had heen marching on Gharleroi since 
seven o'clock, orders arrived hy express to incline to the 
right. 

I rememher also that, in all the villages through 
which we passed, men, women, and children watched 
us from the doors and windows, that they threw up 
their hands joyfully, and cried, — " The French, the 
French ! '* 

One could see that these people loved us — ^that they 
were of the same blood with us ; and indeed in the 
two halts which we made they came with their good 
household bread, the pewter knife plunged in the crust, 
and their great jugs of black beer, offering them to ub 
without charging anything. We had in some sort ar- 
rived for their deliverance without their knowing it; nor 
did anybody in the country know it either, which showed 
the shrewdness of the Emperor, since in this comer of 
the Sambre and the Mouse there.were already more than 
100,000 of us, without the least notice of it having 
reached the enemy. The treason of Bourmont prevented 
us from surprising them whilst dispersed in their can- 
tonments; all would then have been finished at a 
single blow ; but now it would be much more difficult 
to cut them off. 

We continued to march all the afternoon. amidst the 
intense heat, and in all the dust of the highways. The 
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farther we advanced the more regiments of infantry 
and cavaby we saw before us. We massed ourselves 
together more and more, for behind us also others were 
coming. About five o'clock we reached a village where 
the battalions and squadrons defiled over a bridge of 
bricks. Whilst passing through this village, which our 
vanguard had carried, we saw some Prussians lying 
right and left in the streets. I said to Jean Buche, — 

" Yes, these are Prussians . . . I've seen a 
good lot of them in the direction of Lutzen and Leipzig, 
and so will you now, Jean ! " 

" So much the better! " said he; "it's aU that I 
want." 

The village that we were passing through was called 
Chatelet, the river the Sambre — a yellow stream, deep 
and full of stiff clay ; whoever is unlucky enough to fall 
into it can hardly get out again, the sides are so steep, 
as we had reason to know afterwards. 

On the other side of the bridge we bivouacked by 
the river's edge. We were not exactly the vanguard, 
since there were hussars ahead of us, but we were the 
foremost infantry of Gerard's corps. All the rest of the 
day the 4th corps defiled over the bridge, and we learnt 
at night that the army had passed the Sambre, and that 
there had been fighting near Charleroi, Marchiennes, 
and Jumet. 
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CHAPTER XVn. 

Once on the other bank of the Sambre the weapons 
were piled in an orchard, and each man could light his 
pipe and breathe freely whilst watching the hussars, 
chasseurs, artillery and infEintry, defile hour after hoar 
over the bridge, and take up their ground on the plain. 

In front of us was a beech-wood which extended in 
the direction of Fleurus, and the entire length of which 
might have been about three leagues. Within it might 
be seen wide yellow spaces ; there were stubble and even 
square plots of com, instead of briars, broom and heath, 
as with us. About twenty houses, old and decrepit, lay 
beyond the bridge, for Chatelet is a very large village, 
larger than the town of Saveme. 

Between the still defiling battalions and squadrons 
came men, women and children, with jugs of wine, beer, 
bread, and strong pale brandy, which they sold us for a 
few sous. Buche and I broke a crust together whilst 
watching this scene, and even laughing with the girls, 
who are fair and very pretty in this country. 

Quite close to us appeared the little village of Caie- 
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lineau, and on our left, far away between the wood and 
the river, the village of Gilly. The fusillade, the volleys 
of cannon, and the platoon-firing, always sounded in 
this direction* News soon arrived that the Prussians, 
repulsed from Gharleroi by the Emperor, were drawn up 
in squares in a comer of the forest. Every minute we 
were expecting to march and cut off their retreat. But 
between seven and eight o'clock the firing ceased ; the 
Prussians had retired upon Fleurus, after having lost 
one of their squares, and the rest having escaped into 
the wood ; and we saw two regiments of dragoons come 
up. They took up a position on our right along the 
Sambre. 

The rumour ran some instants after that General 
Letort, of the guard, had just received a ball in his 
stomach, in the very spot where, during his youth, he 
had led to pasture the herds of a farmer. What won- 
derM things one sees in life ! This general had battled 
in every pwrt of Europe for twenty years, and it was here 
that death awaited him. 

It was about eight o'clock in the evening, and we 
supposed that we should remain at Chatelet till after 
our three divisions had defiled past. An old bald pea- 
sant, in blue blouse and cotton cap, active as a goat, 
who was with us, told Captain Gregoire that, on the 
other side of the wood, in a hollow, were the villages of 
Fleurus and of Lambusart, a small place to the right ; that 
for three weeks at least the Prussians had had men in 
these villages ; and that others even had arrived the day 
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before, and the day before that. He told us that along a 
broad white road bordered with trees, which we saw 
stretch straight on for two full leagues on onr right, the 
Belgians and Hanoverians had posts at Gosselies and 
Quatre Bras ; that it was the great Brussels road where 
the English, the Hanoverians, and Belgians were in fall 
force ; while the Prussians, four or five leagues off on 
the right, occupied the road to Namur ; that between 
them and the English, from the plateau of Quatre Bras 
to the plateau of Ligny behind Fleurus, extended a good 
causeway, where their expresses went and came from 
morning till night, so that the English learned all the 
Prussian news, and the Prussians all the English, and 
they could thus assist each other, sending men, guns, 
and ammunitions by this causeway. 

Of course, on hearing this, the idea at once occurred 
to me that we had nothing better to do than to take this 
important crossroad, to prevent them from helping each 
other ; common sense suggested this, and I was not the 
only one to whom it occurred. But we said nothing, for 
fear of interrupting the old man. In about five minutes, 
half the battalion was ranged in a circle roxmd him. 
He smoked a clay pipe, and pointed out all the positions 
with its stem. As he was the carrier of parcels between 
Chatelet, Fleurus, and Namur, he knew the smallest 
details of the country, and saw daily what passed. He 
complained much of the Prussians, who, he said, were 
proud, insolent, and dangerous to women ; that they 
were never satisfied, and that their officers boasted of 
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haying sent as from Dresden to Paris, making us ran 
before them like hares. 

That did make me angry. I knew that they had 
been two to one against- us at Leipzig, that the Bas- 
9ians, Aastrians, Saxons, Bavarians, Wartembergers, 
Swedes, all Europe, had overwhelmed us, when three- 
fourths of our army had been ill of typhus, cold, hunger, 
marches and counter-marches, which yet had not pre- 
vented us from passing over their bodies at Hanau, and 
beating them fifty times, one against three, in Cham- 
pagne, Alsace, the Yosges, and everywhere. These 
boastings of the Prussians disgusted me: I took a horror 
of the whole race, and thought, *' It's such rascals as 
these that envenom one's very blood ! " 

The old man said, too, that the Prussians repeated 
incessantly that they were soon going to make merry in 
Paris, drinking good French wines, and that the French 
army was only a band of brigands. On hearing this, I 
cried out to myself, " This is really too much — ^I will 
have no more pity now. They or we must be utterly 
destroyed ! " 

Half-past nine chimed from the village of Chatelet, 
the hussars beat the tattoo, and each man arranged 
himself behind a hedge, a row of beehives, or in a 
furrow, to sleep, when General of Brigade Schaffer came 
to give orders that the battalion should move to the 
other side of the wood as vanguard. I saw at once that 
our unlucky battalion was always to be in the front, as 
in 1818. It is a sad thing for a regiment to have a 
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reputation; the men change, but the name remains. 
The 8th had a very good name, and I knew what a 
good name cost, 

Snch of us as wished to sleep had no long time for 
it, for when you know the enemy to be close at hand, and 
say to yourself, "The Prussians are perhaps there, 
waiting in ambush for us in this wood ! *' it keeps yon 
on the alert. 

Some hussars, deployed as scouts to the right and 
left of the road, preceded the column* We marched at 
the usual rate, our captains in the spaces between the 
companies, and Commandant G6meau in the centre of 
the battalion, mounted on his small grey mare. Before 
starting, every man had received his loaf and two pounds 
of rice : thus did the campaign open for us. 

It was a splendid moonlight ; all the country, and 
even the forest three-quarters of a league before us, 
shone like silver. In spite of myself, I thought of the 
wood of Leipzig, where I had slipped into a hole of stiff 
clay with two Prussians, while poor Klipfel, a little way 
off, was being hacked in a thousand pieces. This idea 
kept me on the alert. Nobody spoke ; Buche himself 
held his head up, with set teeth ; and Z4b^d6, on the left 
flank of the company, no longer looked my way, but 
into the shade of the trees like every one else. 

It took us nearly an hour to reach the wood ; at two 
hundred paces the call, " Halt ! " was heard. The 
hussars fell back on the flanks of the battalion ; erne 
company was deployed as skirmishers in the wood* We 
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waited about five minutes, and as no sound, no warning 
arrived, we resumed our march. The road we followed 
in this forest was a pretty broad cart-track. The column 
kept step in the shade, while at every moment large 
empty spaces gave us light and air. Some wood also 
had been cut down, and the white timber, piled in stores* 
between two stakes, glittered at intervals; else there 
was nothing to be seen or heard. Buche whispered to 
me, — 

*' I like somehow the smell of the wood ; it's just 
like Harberg." 

' I thought — " The smell of the wood indeed ! if only 
we don't get fired into — that's what I care for." At 
last, after two hours, light reappeared at the end of the 
thicket, and we reached the other side safely without 
anything having happened. The hussars who followed 
us started off immediately, and the battalion ordered 
arms. 

We were in such a corn-country as I have never 
seen the like of. This com was in flower and still 
green, except the barley, which was almost ripe; the 
corn-fields extended out of sight. We all stood gazing 
in a profound silence, and I saw that the old peasant 
had not deceived us, for at the bottom of a kind of dell, 
two thousand paces before us, and behind a slight swell 
of ground, rose the spire of an old steeple and some 
slate-covered gables on which the moon shone. This 

* See page 173. 
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must be Flenros. Nearer to ns, on our right, appeared 
cottages, some houses, and a steeple ; this, no doubt, 
was Lambusart. But much farther, at the end of this 
great plain, more than a league off, and behind Flenros, 
the ground rose into hills, now lighted with innumerable 
fires. We could clearly distingaish three large villages, 
which extended on these heights from right to left, and 
iidiich we knew afterwards to be, the nearest to us, St. 
Amand, Ligny in the middle, and two fall leagues at 
least farther off, Sombref.. The view was plainer than 
in broad day, on account of the enemy's fires. The 
Prassian army was there in the houses, orchards, and 
fields. And behind these three villages, in a line» 
appeared another still higher and more distant on the 
left, where also fires were glowing ; this was Bruz, where 
the rascals must have had their reserve. All this I 
could make out very well, and I saw too that it woald 
be very difficult to take. Thus we stood gazing at this 
grand spectacle. 

In the plain on our left, fires shone too, but they 
were clearly those of the third corps, which, about eight 
o'clock, had turned the comer of the forest, after having 
repulsed the Prassians, and had halted in some village 
still a long way off from Fleurus. Some fires along the 
wood-side, on the same line as ourselves, also belonged 
to our army ; I think I remember that we had some on 
both sides, but I am not sore ; the great mass, at any 
rate, was on the left. We placed sentries at once in tibe 
environs, after which each one lay down on the margin 
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of the wood, without lighting fires, while awaiting fur- 
ther orders. 

General Schaffer came again this night with hussar 
officers. Commandant G6meau watched under arms; 
they were talking aloud twenty paces from us. The 
general said that our main body was still defiling, but 
that it was much behind-Iiand ; that even the next day 
it would not be fully up ; and I saw eventually that he 
was right, since our fourth battalion, which ought to 
have joined us at Ch&telet, did not come up till the day 
after the battle, when we had been almost all destroyed 
in this yillanous Ligny, and there remained of us no 
more than four hundred men; whereas, if it had been 
there, we should have charged together, and it would 
have had its share in the glory. 

As I had been on guard the night before, I stretched 
myself tranquilly at the foot of a tree, side by side with 
Buphe, amidst our comrades. It was about one o'clock 
in the morning of the day of the terrible battle of Ligny. 
Half of those who slept there were to leave their bones 
in those villages which we saw, and in these great plains 
so rich in all kinds of grain ; they were to help in 
making the wheat, barley, and oats grow from age to 
age. If they had known this, more than one of them 
would not have slept so well; for men cling to life, 
and it is a mournful thing to think, — " To-day I am 
breathing for the last time." 
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CHAPTER XVm. 

The air was heavy that night, and I woke eveiy hour in 
spite of my extreme fatigue ; my comrades slept, and 
some talked in their dreams. Bnche did not stir. 
Close to OS, on the skirt of the wood, onr mnskets, 
stacked, glittered in the moon. I listened. Far off to 
the left was heard, from time to time, — ^^Who goes 
there?" on our front, "Wer da?" Much nearer to 
us the sentries of the battalion stood motionless, up to 
the waist in com. 

I rose softly and looked about me ; in the direction 
of Sombref, two leagues at least to our left, loud noises 
were incessantly rising and ceasing again. One would 
have said they were passing gusts of wind in the leaves ; 
but there was not a breeze, not a drop of dew fell, and I 
thought, — '^It is the guns and the waggons of the 
Prussians galloping down yonder, on the road to 
Namur, and their battalions and squadrons which are 
always coming. Good heavens! in what a position 
shall we be to-morrow with the mass of men before us, 
who are being reinforced every minute ! " 
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They bad^put ont their fires at Saint Amand and at 
Ligny, bnt in the direction of Sombref gleamed a great 
many more ; the Prussian regiments, wbicb bad jnst 
anived by forced marches, were doubtless making their 
soup. Innumerable ideas passed through my head; I 
lay down again and slept for half an hour. Sometimes, 
too, I thought, '' I escaped from Ltitzen, Leips^ig, and 
Hanau ; why should I not escape here also ? " 

But these hopes which I gave myself did not 
prevent my recognizing the fearful nature of the crisis. 
Nevertheless, at last, I had fallen completely asleep 
when the drum-major, Padoue, began himself to beat the 
r&veHU; he walked up and down on the skirts of the 
wood, enjoying his rolls and repetitions. The officers 
were already collected on the hill, in the cornfield, 
looking towards Fleurus and talking to each other. 

Our r&veilU always begins before that of the 
Prussians, Bussians, Austrians, and all our enemies; 
it is like the song of the lark at the dawn of day. The 
others, with their big drums, begin later with their dull 
rumblings, which awake in you ideas of a funeral. But 
their trumpets have pretty tunes for their r&veiUes^ 
while ours give only three or four blasts, as if to say, — 
'^ Come on ! we have no time to lose ! '' 

All got up, a splendid sun was rising over the com, 
and we felt beforehand what the heat of the noonday 
would be. Buche, and all the men on extra duty, set 
off with the cans to fetch water, while others rubbed 
their matches about in a handful of straw to light their 
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fires. There was no lack of wood ; every one got arm- 
fnls of felled timber. Corporal Dnhein, Sergeant Rabot, 
and Z6b6d6, came to talk with me. We had all gone 
together in 1818, they had been at my wedding at 
Quatre-yents, and thus, despite our di£ferent ranks in 
the army, they always kept up a fund of good-will for 
Joseph* 

"Well!" cried Z6b6d6, "the dance is going to 
begin again, you see." 

" Yes," I said. And suddenly recalling the words 
of poor Sergeant Pinto on the morning of Liitzen, I 
answered with a wink, — "Ay, Z6b6d6, as Sergeant 
Pinto said, 'tis a battle in which to win the cross 
amidst blows with ramrod and bayonet, and if you 
haven't the luck to get it then, you must never reckon 
upon it any more." 

Thereupon all laughed, and Z6b6d6 cried, — "Ay, 
poor old boy, he deserved it well ; but it's more difficult 
to catch than the nosegay on a greased pole." 

We all laughed again, and as they had a gourd 
of brandy, we munched a crust together while watching 
the movements which began to be visible. Buche came 
back one of the first with his can, and then stood 
behind us, with his ears pricked up like a fox lying 
in wait. Two files of horsemen issued from the wood 
and crossed the cornfields in the direction of St. Amand, 
a large village to the left of Fleurus. 

" There," said Z6b6d6 ; " that's the light cavaby of 
Pajol, which is going to deploy as skirmishers; and 
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those are the dragoons of Excelmanns. When the 
others have reconnoitred the position, I warn you they 
will advance in line ; that is always done in the same 
manner, and the guns come up with the infantry. The 
cavalry makes a movement first to the right, then to the 
left, then falls hack on the wings, and the infantry is 
thus in the front rank. Columns of attack are formed 
on good roads and in the fields, and the engagement 
will hegin by a cannonading of half-an-hour or twenty 
minutes, more or less ; the first part is always allotted 
to the gunners. When they have had enough of it, 
when half the batteries are levelled with the ground, the 
Emperor chooses the fitting moment to let us go at 
them ; but as for us we are sure to catch the grapeshot, 
because we are so close. We advance with arms sup- 
ported, at quick time and in good order, and we always 
finish with a run, because of the grapeshot which makes 
one impatient. I warn you of it, conscripts, that you 
may not be alarmed.'' 

More than twenty conscripts had come and posted 
themselves behind us. The cavalry continued issuing 
from the wood. " 1*11 wager," said Corporal Duhem, 
''that the 4th corps has been marching behind us since 
daybreak." 

Babot observed that it would take time for them to 
come up in line, considering the bad cross-paths in the 
wood. 

We were there like generals deliberating together, 
and we also watched the position of the Prussians 

13 
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around the villageB, in the orchards, and behind the 
hedges, which are six or seven feet high in this country. 
A great number of their pieces formed a battery between 
Ligny and Saint Amand ; we saw distinctly the brass 
glittering in the sun, which inspired one with various 
kinds of reflections. 

" I am sure," said Z6b6d6, " that they have barri- 
caded everything, dug trenches, pierced holes in the 
walls, and that we should have done well to have 
pushed on yesterday evening, on the retreat of their 
squares, to the first village on the height. If we were 
on a level with them it would be all right; but to 
scramble across hedges, under the enemy's fire, costs 
something, unless, at least, something comes up from 
behind, as is the way with the Emperor." 

On all sides the old soldiers talked like this, and 
the conscripts listened. Meanwhile the saucepans were 
suspended over the fire, but with an express prohi- 
bition to employ bayonets for that purpose, as it blunts 
them. 

It may have been seven o'clock, while all yet believed 
that the armies would engage at St. Amand, the one of 
the three villages most to our left, surrounded by hedge- 
rows and tufted trees, with a great round tower in the 
middle; and higher up, behind other houses was a 
winding road, bordered by heaps of stones. All the 
officers said, — " It's there the fight will begin." 

As our troops which came from Charleroi spread 
themselves out in the plain below, infantry and cavalry 
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all filed off in that direction, the whole corps of Van- 
damme and the division Gerard. A thousand and a 
thousand helmets glittered in the sun. Buche stood 
by me, and cried, — " Oh ! .... oh ! ... . 
oh! look, Joseph, look — there are more and more 
coming ! " 

Innumerable files of bayonets appeared in the same 
direction, as far as the eye could reach. The Prussians 
extended more and more on the hillside, behind the 
villages, and among the windmills. This movement 
lasted till eight o'clock. No one was hungry, but we 
ate all the same, out of precaution ; for, the battle once 
begun, we should have to go on, though it lasted two 



Between eight and nine o'clock the first battalions 
of our division debouched also from the wood. The 
officers came to shake hands with their comrades ; but 
the staff was still behind. 

Suddenly we saw hussars and chasseurs pass, so as 
to prolong our battle front on the right ; they were the 
cavalry of Momi. It immediately occurred to us that 
at the moment when the combat should open at 
St. Amand, and the Prussians had brought all their 
forces in that direction, we should attack them in flank 
at the village of Ligny. But the Prussians had the 
same idea, for from that moment they no longer defiled 
as far as St. Amand, but halted at Ligny ; they even 
descended further, and we could distinctly see their 
officers posting soldiers in the hedgerows and gardens, 
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behind the little walls and sheds. Their position 
appeared very strong. They continued to descend a 
bend of the ground between Ligny and Flenrus, which 
astonished ns ; for we did not then know that lower 
down runs a stream which divides the village in two, 
and that they were then about to fortify the houses on 
our side ; we did not know that if we had the good luck 
to rout them, they would still have their place of retreat 
higher up, and would always keep us under fire. 

If, in such matters, one knew everything beforehand, 
one would never dare begin, because one would have 
no hope of carrying through so dangerous an enterprise; 
but these things are only found out by degrees, and we 
were, in the course of that day, to discover many things 
for which we were not prepared. 

About half-past eight many of our regiments had 
passed the wood; the drums soon beat, and all the 
battalion took arms. General Comte G6rard and his 
staff arrived, and passed on at a gallop up to the hill 
above Fleurus, without glancing at us. 

Almost immediately firing began; skirmishers of 
the corps of Yandamme approached the village on the 
left; two field-pieces also were brought up thither by 
gunners on horseback. They fired five or six volleys 
from the top of the hill; then the firing ceased, our 
skirmishers were at Fleurus, and we saw three or four 
hundred Prussians reascend the hill further off towards 
Ligny. 

General Gerard watched this slight engagement. 
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then returned with his orderly officers, and passed 
slowly along the front of our battalions, inspecting us 
with a thoughtful air, as if to judge us by our aspect. 
He was a swarthy man with a round fiuse, the lower part 
of it wide, chin pointed, and head large ; he might 
have been forty-five years old. We have many among 
our peasants resembling him, and they are by no means 
the most stupid. 

He said nothing to us, and when he had inspected 
the line from end to end, all the commandants and 
colonels assembled on our right. We were commanded 
to have our arms at order. The orderly officers flew 
like the wind ; that was all, nothing else stirred. Only 
a report spread that Marshal Grouchy was our com- 
mander-in-chief, and that the Emperor was attacking 
the English four leagues off, on the road to Brussels. 
This news did not tend to put us in a good humour ; 
some said, — 

*' There's nothing to be wondered at in that : we have 
been here all this morning without doing anything. If 
the Emperor had been with us, we should have been 
engaged long ere now ; the Prussians would not have 
had the time to know where they were." 

Such was the language we held, which shows how 
unjust men are; for three hours after, about noon, all 
at once thousands of voices on the left shouted, ^' Vive 
VEmperewr / " Napoleon was coming up. These 
shouts kept drawing nearer like a tempest, and were soon 
prolonged as far as Sombref. We thought all was quite 
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right. What Marshal Grouchy had been abused for, the 
Emperor was quite right to do, just because it was he. 

Instantly orders came to move five hundred paces 
forward, inclining to the right, and we started, across 
the wheat, barley, oats, and rye which bent before 
us. Still the main line of battle, on our lefl;, did 
not stir. 

As we approached a great causeway that we had not 
yet seen, and at the same time discovered Fleurus a 
thousand paces in front of us, with its willow-fiinged 
stream, we heard the call to halt. 

Throughout the division but one murmur was heard, 
'* There he is ! " 

The Emperor came up on horseback with his small 
staflF : in the distance we recognized only his grey sur- 
tout and his hat ; his carriage, surrounded by lancers, 
was behind. He entered by the high road to Fleurus, 
and remained in that village more than an hour, while 
we were roasting in the com. At the end of the hour, 
while we were thinking this would never be over, files 
of orderlies set off, their backs bent, and their noses 
between their horses' ears. Two halted near General 
Comte G6rard, one stayed, the other set off again. After 
that we continued to wait, and all of a sudden, from 
one end of the place to the other, all the music of the 
regiments began to play ; all were mingled, drums and 
trumpets, and all were marching : that long line, which 
stretched &r behind St. Amand to the wood, bent round 
with its right wing foremost. As it passed our division 
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at the back, we were made to curve to the right ; then 
again the word " Halt ! " 

We fronted the road which runs from Fleurus. On 
our left was a white wall ; behind this wall rose trees 
and a large house, and before us a red-brick windmill 
high as a tower. Scarcely had we halted than the 
Emperor came out of this mill with three or four 
generals, and two peasants in blouses, two old men with 
their cotton caps in their hands. It was then that the 
division began to cry, " Vive VEmpereur ! '* and I had 
a good sight of him, for he came up by a side-path just 
in front of the battalion, his hands behind his back, and 
his head bent, listening to the speech of one of these 
bald old men. He paid no attention to our shouts : 
twice he turned round, pointing to the village of Ligny. 
I saw him as plain as I used to do Father Goulden 
when we sat opposite each other at table. He had 
become much fatter, and more sallow since Leipzig. If 
he had not worn his grey surtout and hat, I think it 
would have been difi&cult to recognize him : he looked 
old, and his cheeks hung down. This was caused, no 
doubt, by the sorrowful reflections he had made at Elba 
over all the faults that he had committed, for he had 
plenty of sense, and was well aware of his errors. He 
had destroyed the Bevolution which sustained him ; he 
had recalled the Smigris, who did not love him ; he had 
married an arch-duchess who remained at Vienna ; he 
had chosen his greatest enemies for his councillors. In 
short, he had brought back everything to the state it 
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was in before the Bevolution — ^noihing was wanting but 
Louis XVill., and the kings had put Lonis XVill. in 
his place. Now he was come to overtum the legiti- 
mate king, and some called him despot, and others 
Jacobin I It was unlucky, for he had himself arranged 
everything beforehand for the re-establishment of the 
Bourbons. There remained to him only his army; if 
he lost that, he lost everything, because of the nation, 
some, like Father Goulden, wished for liberty, and some 
wished for order and peace, like Aunt Gr^el and me, 
and all those who were carried oflf to the wars. 

These things forced him to reflect profoundly. He 
had lost the confidence of all. The old soldiers 
alone retained their attachment to him; they desired 
to conquer or die. With these two objects in view, 
one is always sure not to fail in one or the other : all 
becomes very clear and simple; but many have not 
the same ideas, and for my part I loved Catherine 
much better than the Emperor. 

Beaching the comer of the wall, where the hussars 
were waiting for him, he mounted his horse, and 
General Gerard, who had seen him, came at a gallop 
down upon the causeway. The Emperor turned back 
a few seconds to listen to him, then both rode toge- 
ther into Fleurus. We had then still to wait. About 
two o'clock General Gerard came back ; we were made 
to slant a third time to the right, and the whole divi- 
sion in columns followed the main road of Fleurus, 
the cannon and waggons occupying the spaces between 
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the brigades. The dust raised may be imagined. Buche 
said to me, — 

" At the first pool we come to, cost what it may, I 
must drink." 

But we did not come across any water. The music 
played all the time: behind us came large bodies of 
cavalry, chiefly dragoons. We were still on the march 
when the rattle of musketry and the roll of cannon 
began like a dyke which breaks, whilst the water pours 
in and carried everything totally away. 

I understood it, but Buche, turning pale, gazed at 
me without speaking, in astonishment. 

" Yes, yes, Jean," I said ; " that's the others down 
there beginning the attack on St. Amand ; but our turn 
will come directly." 

The peals redoubled, the music had ceased; from 
all sides was heard the shout, — " Halt ! " 

The division halted on the causeway, the gunners 
issued forth at intervals, and set their pieces in line 
fifty paces before us, with the waggons behind. We 
were fronting Ligny. Nothing was to be seen save a 
white line of houses half-hidden by the orchards, the 
spire above, and slopes of yellow earth, trees, hedges, 
and palings. We were from twelve to fifteen thousand 
men, without reckoning the cavalry, and we awaited the 
order to attack. 

The battle in the direction of St. Amand went on, 
and massiBS of smoke mounted to the sky. Whilst 
waiting for our turn, I thought with extraordinary ten- 
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demesB of Catherine ; the idea that she was going to 
have a child haunted me, and I prayed God to preserve 
my life ; but the cheering thought also occurred to me 
that, if I died, our child would be there to console them 
all, Catherine, Aunt Gr6del, and M. Goulden ; that, if 
it was a boy, they would call him Joseph, and caress 
him fondly, that M. Goulden would dance him on his 
knee, that Aunt Gr^del would pet him, and Catherine 
would kiss him and think of me, I thought that thus 
I should not be altogether dead. But all the same, I 
was very desirous to live, and felt how terrible death 
would be. 

Buche, too, said to me, — ^' See, I have a cross . . 
.. if I am killed . . . you must promise me 
something." 

He pressed my hand. *' I promise," I said. 

"Well! it is here on my breast; I wish you to 
take it to Harberg and suspend it in the chapel, in 
memory of Jean Buche, who died in the faith of the 
Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghost." 

He spoke quite seriously, and I thought his wish 
very natural, since some will die for the rights of man, 
others die thinking of their mother, others after the 
example of righteous men who have sacrificed for the 
human race ; aU this is one and the same thing, which 
people name variously, according to their manner of 
seeing it. 

I promised him then what he asked of me, and we 
waited still about half-an-hour. All who issued forth 
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from the wood came, and were ranged close to us ; we 
saw also the cavalry deploy on onr right, as if to attack 
Sombref. On onr side, till half-past two o'clock, not 
a shot had been fired, when an aide-de-camp from the 
Emperor came np in full gallop on the Fleams road, 
and I thought, — "Now comes our turn. God guard 
us ! for it is not such as we, poor wretches, who can 
save ourselves in such a time of slaughter ! " 

Scarcely had I had time to make these reflections, 
when two battalions set off to the right, on the highway, 
with the artillery, in the direction of Sombref, where 
the Hulans and hussars of the enemy were deployed in 
front of our dragoons. These two battalions had the 
luck to remain in position on the road the whole of this 
day, in observation of the hostile cavalry, while we 
proceeded to take the village where the Prussians were 
in force. 

As three o'clock struck the columns of attack 
formed ; I was in that on the left which started first, 
at double-quick time, along a winding road. On this 
side of Ligny was a great brick building, round and 
pierced with holes ; it looked out on the road which we 
were going up, and we, too, looked at.it above the com. 
The second column in the centre started afterwards, 
because it had not so far to go, and went straight on ; 
we were to meet it at the entrance to the village. I 
don't know when the third started, we did not meet it 
till afterwards. 

All went well up to a place where the road cuts 
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across a little height^ and descends again further on 
into the village. As we entered between these two 
little mounds, covered with com, and we began to 
descry the first houses, all of a sudden a perfect hail of 
balls fell upon the head of the column with a frightful 
noise ; from all the holes of the great building, from all 
the windows and skylights of the houses, hedges, and 
orchards, above the little walls of loose stones, the 
fusillade crossed over our heads like lightning. At 
the same time, from a field behind the great tower on 
the left, and higher than Ligny, in the direction of the 
windmills, about fifteen large field-pieces, placed there 
on purpose, began another cannonade, compared with 
which the discharges of musketry were, so to speak, 
nothing at all. Those who, for their misfortune, had 
already passed the hollow in the road, fell in heaps over 
each other in the smoke. And just as this was hap- 
pening to us we heard, too, the fire of the other column 
play on our left, and the roar of other guns, without 
knowing if they were ours or those of the Prussians. 

Happily the battalion had not yet passed the hill ; 
the balls whistled and the bullets sang in the com above 
us, grazing the earth, but without doing us any harm. 
Each time that such whirlwind passed by us the con- 
scripts near me bent their heads ; I remember Buche 
looked with wide eyes at me. The old ones compressed 
their lips. 

The column halted. Each one considered whether 
it would not be better to turn and go back again ; but 
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this lasted but a moment ; just when the firing seemed 
to slacken, all the officers, sabre in air, shouted out, — 
"Forward!" 

And the column started off again at a run. First it 
threw itself into the road which goes across the hedges, 
oyer the palings and the walls where the Prussians, in 
ambush, continued to fire at us. Woe to those whom 
we caught ! They defended themselves like wolves, but 
blows with the butt-ends of the musket and the bayonet 
soon stretched them on the ground. A considerable 
number, old soldiers with grey moustaches, had pre- 
pared a retreat for themselves ; they moved off with a 
firm step, turning round to fire a last shot, and closed a 
door or crept into a breach. We followed them without 
a pause ; prudence and mercy were alike forgotten, and 
finally we arrived in disorder at the first houses, where 
the firing upon us was renewed from windows, comers 
of streets, and everywhere. 

We had then the orchards, the gardens, the walls 
of loose stones, which went down the hill side, but all 
ransacked and turned upside down; palings torn up, 
and incapable of serving as a shelter. In ten minutes 
the Prussians would have cut us off to a man. See- 
ing this, the column began to retire, drums, sappers, 
officers, and soldiers, pell-mell, without once turning 
round. I for one leapt over palings which never in 
my life at any other moment should I have had the 
conceit to suppose I could clear, especially with knap- 
sack and pouch on my back, and all the others did 
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the same — all went toppling over like pieces of a 
broken wall. 

Once in the hollow way between the hills, we 
stopped to take breath, for we were well blown. Many 
even lay down on the ground, others sat down with 
their backs to the slope. The officers were angry 
with ns, as if they had not followed the movement to 
retreat; many cried, "Bring up the guns!" others 
wanted to re-form the ranks, and it was with difficulty 
that we heard each other amidst the roar of the can- 
nonade with which all the air was trembling, as in a 
storm. 

I saw Buche returning at a quick pace ; his bayonet 
was stained with blood : he came and placed himself 
beside me, and re-loaded without saying anything. 

More than a hundred men of the battalion. Captain 
Gregoire, Lieutenant Certain, several sergeants and 
corporals, were left dead in the orchards ; the two 
other battalions had suffered as much as we. Z^b6d6, 
quite pale even to his large hooked nose, perceiving me 
far off, began to cry out, — 

" Joseph ... no quarter ! " 

Masses of white smoke rose above the mound. All 
the hillside, from Ligny to St. Amand, behind the 
willows, the aspens and poplars which border these 
hills, were on fire. I had climbed to the level of the 
cornfields, on hands and feet, and seeing this terrible 
spectacle — seeing up to the top of the ridge, near the 
mills, long black lines of infantry, with their arms at 
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the order, ready to descend upon us, and innumerable 
cavalry on the flanks, I went down again, thinking, — 

" We never shall come to the end of this army ; 
it fills the villages, guards the roads, it covers the 
ridges as far as one can see : it has guns everywhere. 
It's against common sense to persist in such an enter- 
prise ! " 

I was indignant with our generals — I was disgusted, 
in fact. 

All this did not take ten minutes. God knows 
what had become of our two other columns ! All 
this great firing coming firom the left, and these volleys 
of grape which we heard passing in the air, was, 
doubtless, for them. I thought that we had had our 
fair share of disasters already, when General G6rard 
and two other generals, Vichery and Schoeffer, arrived 
from the road below us at full gallop, shouting like 
madmen, " Forward ! forward ! " 

They drew their sabres, and one would have said 
that we had only to go on. It is these obstinate 
beings who drive others to destruction, because their 
fury works upon every one. 

Our guns, on the lower road, opened fire at the 
same moment on Ligny, the village roofs crumbled, 
the walls fell in; and with one impulse we began to 
rush on, our generals at our head, sword in hand, 
and the drums behind beating to the charge. We 
shouted '^ Vive VEmpereurf' The Prussian bullets 
whizzed past in dozens; the balls came like hail; the 
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drums went '^ Pan I • • . pan 1 • • . pan ! " 
Nothing more conld be seen or heard as we passed 
through the orchards. Those who fell attracted no 
notice, and two minutes after we entered the village^ 
beating in the doors with the butt ends of our mus- 
kets, while the Prussians fired at us from the windows. 
It was a tumult a thousand times worse than that 
outside, because cries of rage were mingled with it ; 
we plunged into the houses by dint of bayonet-thrusts, 
and all massacred each other without mercy. From 
all sides was heard but one cry, " No quarter ! " 

The Prussians surprised in the first houses did not 
ask for it either. They were all old soldiers, who 
knew well what "no quarter" meant. They defended 
themselves to the last gasp. I remember that at the 
third or fourth house of a sufficiently large street, 
which passes before the church, and farther on, over 
a little bridge — I remember that in front of this house, 
on the right, while the great hollow tiles, the slates, 
and bricks rained into the street ; while the flames, 
lighted by our shells, filled the air with smoke, and 
there were shouting, hissing, and crackling all around 
us — Z6b6de took me by the arm, crying grimly, "Come 
on ! " and we entered the house, of which the large 
room on the ground floor, darkened by the windows 
being stopped up with bags of earth, waB already fcdl 
of soldiers. At the end appeared a steep wooden stair 
running with blood; musket-shots came from above, 
and their flashes from moment to moment displayed 
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five or six of our men crouching against the banisters, 
with hanging arms, and others passing over their bodies, 
with bayonets advanced, to force the entrance to the 
loft. 

It was a horrible sight, — all these men with their 
moustaches, their swarthy cheeks, and fury wrinkling 
their faces, — trying with might and main to mount 
the stairs. Seeing this, a strange fury seized me, and 
I began crying out, "Forward! — no quarter!" If I 
had had the ill-luck to be near the staircase, I should 
have been capable of trying to mount and getting 
myself cut to pieces. By good luck all had^ the same 
notion, and not one would yield up his place. An 
old veteran, all riddled with shot, was mounting under 
the bayonets. On reaching the loft, he dropped his 
musket, and, extending his arms, clung with both 
hands to the balustrade. Two balls, fired with the 
muzzle close to him, could not force him to go down; 
and three or four others behind him, who were pushing 
each other down in order to be in the first, threw him 
into the room while springing up the last steps. 

We then heard overhead a tumult which cannot be 
described. The musket-shots came one after the other 
in that narrow room, while the stampings and shouts 
would make one think that the house was falling, and 
everything being blown up. And others still kept 
mounting. When I arrived behind Zeb6de, all the 
place was encumbered with the dead and the wounded, 
the windows in front were smashed, the walls were 
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splashed with blood, and not a Prussian was left stand- 
ing. Five or six of our men stood with their backs 
against pieces of furniture, gazing around them with 
a savage smile : they had almost all of them balls or 
bayonet-thrusts in their bodies, but the pleasure of 
vengeance was stronger than the sense of pain. When 
I think of it, my hair stands on end. 

As soon as Z6b6d6 saw that the Prussians were 
quite dead, he went down again, repeating to me, — 

" Come on ! There is nothing more to be done here." 

And we went out. Outside the column had already 
passed the church, thousands of musket-shots flashed 
over the bridge, like the fire in a charcoal-oven that 
is ready to fall in. The second column, going down 
the main street to the right, had come to rejoin ours, 
while one of those large Prussian columns which I 
had seen on the ridge behind Ligny, came down upon 
us to drive us out of the village. Here for the first 
time we encountered each other in large bodies. Two 
officers of the staff passed through the street whence we 
were coming. 

"They are going to look for guns,*' said Z6b6d6. 
^* When we have guns here, you shall see, Joseph, if 
they can dislodge us." 

He ran, and I followed him. The engagement 
near the bridge continued. The old church clock 
struck five; we had by that time slaughtered all the 
Prussians on our side of the stream, except such as 
were in ambush in the large building to the left, shaped 
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like a tower, with the walls pierced with holes. Our 
shells had set the top on fire, but the firing continued 
below ; we had to avoid passing under it. 

Beyond the church we were in force. We found 
the little place crowded with troops, shouldering their 
arms, and ready to march; and more still were arriving 
by a wide street which passes through the whole length 
of Ligny. One single column remained engaged in 
front of the little bridge. The Prussians sought to 
repulse it; the file-firing continued without interrup- 
tion like a running stream. Nothing is to be seen 
on the place across the smoke but bayonets, the facade 
of the church, the generals on the church steps giving 
their orders, the orderly ofl&cers going ofif at a gallop, 
and in the air the old slate-built spire, where the crows 
fluttered about scared at the noise. The cannon of 
St. Amand was thundering still. 

Between the gables on the left, long blue lines and 
bodies of cavalry were descernible on the ridge, on their 
way towards Sombref, to turn us. It was there behind 
us that the Hulans and our hussars were to fight each 
other with cold steel ! How many of these Hulans did 
we not see next day stretched upon the plain 1 

Our battalion having suffered the most, was made 
to fall into the second line. We at once reformed our 
company, commanded by Captain Florentin. Cannon 
also arrived by the same road as we ; the horses gal« 
lopped, foaming and shaking their heads as if possessed ; 
.the pieces of artillery and the waggons went crashing 
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over everything, which must have produced a fearful 
din ; but, in the midst of the volleying cannon and 
rattle of musketry, nothing could be heard. All the 
soldiers shouted, some sang with hands upraised and 
musket on shoulder ; but we could see nothing but their 
open mouths. 

I had resumed my place in the ranks beside Buche, 
and I began to breathe again, when all was once more 
set in motion. This time the matter in hand was to 
cross the stream, to drive the Prussians from Ligny, to 
reascend the ridge behind, and thus cut their army in 
two ; when the battle would be won. Every one 
understood this, but with the large body of troops that 
they had in reserve it would not be an easy business. 

The whole force marched to attack the bridge ; one 
could see only the five or six men before us. I was 
glad to know that the column extended &r before us. 
But what pleased me more was that in the middle of 
the street, before a bam of which the door was beaten 
in. Captain Florentin halted the company, and posted 
the remains of the battalion in these half demolished 
buildings, to support the column of attack by firing 
from the windows. 

We were fifteen of us in this bam ; I see it still 
with its ladder leading up to a square hole, two or three 
Prussians dead against the walls, the old door riddled 
with balls and held up only by one of its hinges, 
and at the further end a skylight looking out on the 
other street behind. Z6b6d6 commanded our post; 
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Lieutenant Bretonville established himself in the house 
opposite, and Captain Florentin elsewhere. 

The street was lined with troops up to the two 
comers near the stream. The first thing that we tried 
to do was to set up the door again and make it strong : 
but scarcely had we begun this work when we heard a 
fearful tumult in the street; walls, shutters, tiles, all 
were swept away at one blow ; two men who had been 
posted outside to guard the door, fell as if mowed down 
by a sickle. At the same time, further off, near the stream, 
the steps of the retreating column began to resound 
upon the bridge, while ten or twelve reports like the last 
whistled in the air and forced you to recoil. It was six 
pieces loaded with grape, which Bliicher had masked at 
the end of the street, and which now began their fire. 

The whole column, drums, soldiers, officers on foot 
and horseback, passed pushing and hustling each other, 
like a hurricane. No one looked behind; those who 
fell were lost. Scarcely had the last passed our door 
than Z6b6d6 looked out to see, and at the same time 
called out to us in a loud voice, '* the Prussians ! " 

He fired. Many of us were already on the ladder ; 
but before the idea of climbing had occurred to me, 
the Prussians were there. Z6b6d6, Buche, and all 
who had not had time to mount, repulsed them with 
bayonet-thrusts. I have never known such a shock. 
Z6b6d6 cried " No quarter ! " as if we had been the 
strongest. Immediately he received a blow with the 
butt-end on his head and fell. 
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I saw that he was going to be cut to pieces, and my 
whole heart revolted. I rushed out crying, " Bayonet 
them ! " And we all fell on those rascals, while our 
comrades fired from above and the houses in front began 
firing too. These Prussians then recoiled, but there 
was at some distance, coming up, whole battalions of 
them. Buche took Z6b6d6 on his shoulders and 
mounted the ladder. We had only just time to follow 
him, calling out '' Make haste ! " 

We helped him with all our might to climb. I was 
the last but one : I thought that this ladder would never 
end, for shots were already bursting into the bam ; but 
finally we got in safe. We then all thought of the 
same thing, which was to draw up the ladder, but what 
a fearful .exploit; whilst drawing it up amidst the 
shots which came firom below and blew out the brains 
of one of our comrades, we perceived that it was too 
large to come into the bam. We all turned pale ; but 
Zeb^de, who had recovered his senses, said, — " Put a 
musket to the rungs/' This idea seemed to us an 
inspiration from above. 

But it was below that the clamour was greatest. 
All the street was full of Prussians and our bam as 
welL These men could not contain themselves for 
rage ; they were worse than we, and repeated without 
ceasing — " No prisoners I " 

Our fire enraged them ; they knocked in the doors» 
and you heard the fighting in the house, the falls^ 
the curses in French and German, the orders of Lieu* 
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tenant Bretonidlle in fronts and those of the Prussian 
officers bidding straw be brought to set us on fire. For* 
tunately the harvests were not got in, or we should have 
been all burnt to death. 

They fired up at our floor ; but it was made of good 
oak planks, on which the balls rang like hammer- 
strokes. We continued, one behind the other, firing 
into the street ; every discharge told. It seemed that 
the enemy had retaken the Place ; for the report of our 
fire was now heard but a great way oflf. We were 
alone, two or three hundred men, amidst three or four 
thousand. I cried to myself, — ** Now, my end is come ; 
I never can come alive out of this — it's impossible ! *' 

I did not once dare think of Catherine ; it made my 
heart shiver. We had no retreat ; the Prussians held 
the two ends of the street, and the lanes behind, and 
had already retaken some houses. But all was still; 
they were preparing something. No doubt they were 
seeking hay, straw, and faggots, or bringing up their 
guns to demolish us. 

Our fusiliers looked through the skylights and saw 
nothing; the bam was empty below. This silence 
around us was more awful than the din of a little while 
before. Z6b6d6 had raised himself up, with blood still 
flowing from his nose and mouth. 

" Attention ! " he said ; " we are going to have the 
attack; the rogues are preparing. Charge ! " 

He had scarcely finished speaking when the whole 
house, from gable to foundations^ was shaken, as if it 
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was being swallowed up underground — beams, laths, 
slates all came down in this shock, while a red flame 
mounted from below under our feet up to the roof. We 
all fell backwards. A lighted bomb which the Prussians 
had rolled into the bam had just exploded. 

As I raised myself I heard a buzzing in my ears, 
but that did not prevent me from seeing a ladder set to 
our dormer-window, and Buche sending fierce bayonet- 
thrusts outside. The Prussians meant to profit by 
our surprise to mount up and massacre us ; this sight 
turned me cold, and I ran quickly to Buche^s assistance. 
Those of our comrades who had not been killed came up 
also, shouting, — " Vive TEmpereur ! " 

I heard hardly anything more. The noise must 
have been frightful, for the firing below, and that from 
the windows, lighted up all the street like a wandering 
flame. We had overturned the ladder and were still 
six ; two in front, who fired, four behind, who loaded 
and passed them their muskets. In this extremity I 
had become calm, and resigned myself to my fate, only 
thinking, — " I will try to preserve my life ! " 

The others, no doubt, thought the' same, and we 
made a great carnage. This crisis lasted about a 
quarter of an hour ; then the cannon began to thunder, 
and, some seconds after, our comrades in front looked 
out of the window and ceased firing. My pouch was 
almost empty, and I had gone to take cartridges from 
the dead bodies. 

The shouts of " Vive TEmpereur ! " were approach- 
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ing. All at once the head of onr column, with flag all 
blackened and tattered, debouched on the little place, and 
gained onr street. The Prussians were retreating. We 
all wanted to go down ; but two or three times our 
column halted before the discharge of grape, and the 
shouts and cannonading were mingled anew. Z6bed6, 
who was looking out, at last ran to descend the ladder ; 
our column had passed beyond the bam, and we 
descended in file, without looking at our comrades, 
mangled by the splinters of the bomb, and several of 
whom cried to us in piercing tones to carry them 
with us. 

But such are men ; the fear of being taken makes 
them barbarous! Long after, these abominable things 
recur to us, and one would give everything to have had 
more heart and humanity ; but it is too late. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

It was thus that we issned, six in numbery out of that 
bam which we had entered fifteen an honr before* 
Bnche and Z6bM6 were among the snrviyors; the 
Phakbonrgians were in luck this time. 

Once outside, we had to join the attack* We 
advanced oyer heaps of corpses; all felt soft under 
foot. We did not look to see if we trod on the face of 
a wounded man, or his breast or his limbs; we kept 
advancing. We knew next day that this mass of Prus- 
sians crowded together in the street of the little bridge, 
had been shot down by a battery of grape before the 
church ; the obstinacy of these men had been their ruin. 

Bliicher was only waiting for the moment to do as 
much by us ; but, instead of passing over the bridge, 
we were made to slope to the right, and occupy the 
houses alongside the stream. The Prussians fired at 
us from all the windows opposite* When we were in 
ambush in the houses we opened fire on their pieces, 
which forced them to give in* 

An attack on the other part of the village was 
already talked of, when the rep9rt was spread that a 
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Prassian colnmiiy from fifteen to twenty thousand men 
strong, was marching from Charleroi on our rear. 
Nobody could make it out; we had swept the whole 
ground from the banks of the Sambre. This column, 
which was now at our back, must then have been hidden 
in the wood. 

It might have been then about half-past six o'clock ; 
the contest at St. Amand seemed to assume larger pro- 
portions, for Blticher had brought all his forces in that 
direction. It was just the moment to carry the other 
part of the village ; but this column obliged us to wait. 
The rows of houses on each side the stream were 
occupied by troops ; the French to the right, the 
Prussians to the left. The firing had ceased, some 
musket shots were still going off, but they were detached 
ones. We watched each other, as if to say, — " Let us 
breathe awhile ! we shall be at it again immediately." 

The Prussians, in the opposite houses, with their 
blue coats, their leather-shakos, and curled up mous- 
taches, were all strong-built men, old soldiers, with 
square chins, and ears sticking out from their heads. 
One would have thought they could have upset us at a 
blow. The ofl&cers, too, were watching. 

Along the two streets, parallel with the stream, and 
in the stream itself, the dead formed two long rows ; a 
great number were sitting with their backs to the wall. 
These latter, dangerously wounded in the conflict, had 
still had strength enough to retire from the turmoils ; 
they had crouched dqwn against the wall and there 
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died from the loss of blood. In the stream many 
remained standing, their bands rivetted to the bank as 
if to elimb, bat they did not stir ; and wherever a sun- 
beam penetrated into the dark comers we saw also 
wretches crashed nnder the ruins, the stones and beams 
that fell across their bodies. 

The conflict of St. Amand became more fearfol; 
the volleys of cannon seemed to rise one over the other, 
and, if we had not been all fSeunng death, we could not 
have kept from admiring this grand and solemn noise. 
At every discharge hundreds of men had perished, and 
still it never stopped; the earth shook with it. We 
could take breath now, but soon we felt an intense 
thirst. Nobody while fighting had been conscious of 
this thirst ; now every one longed to drink. 

Our houses formed the corner at the left of the 
bridge, and the scanty supply of water which flowed 
over the mud was reddened with blood. But between 
our house and the neighbouring one, in the midst of 
a small garden, was a well for watering; we all saw 
this well with its curb and its two wooden stakes. Not- 
withstanding the cannonade, the buckets were still sus- 
pended to the chain ; three men, with their faces to the 
ground and their hands out, were lying in the path 
which led to this well ; they, too, had tried to drink, 
and the Prussians had killed them. 

We were then all with arms " at order," looking at 
the well. One said, — *' I would give half my blood for 
a glass of water." 
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Another said, — " Yes, but the Prussians are lying 
in wait for us ! " 

It was true; the Prussians, a hundred paces off, 
and perhaps thirsty themselves too, guessed what we 
were thinking of. The cause of the shots that were 
still being fired was this ; that throughout the whole 
length of the street, whoever came out was instantly 
shot, and thus we all made each other suffer miserably. 
This lasted about half an hour, when the cannonade 
began to extend between St. Amand and Ligny, and 
suddenly we saw that the Prussians were being assailed 
with grapeshot, half-way between the two villages, for 
at each discharge their close columns were ploughed 
through ; this new attack produced a great agitation. 
Buche, who, till this moment, had not stirred, went 
down by the garden- walk, and ran to the well ; he set 
himself behind the curb-stone, and the two houses oppo- 
site began firing at him in such a manner that the stone 
and the stakes were soon riddled with balls. But then we 
began again to fire from the windows, and in a minute 
or two the fusillade was re-kindled from one end of the 
village to the other ; the smoke spread everywhere. 

At this moment a voice cried below — "Joseph, 
Joseph?" It was Buche; he had had the courage 
to lower tlie bucket, unhook it, and return after having 
drunk. Several old hands tried to take the bucket from 
him, but he cried out — 

" My comrade first. Let go, or I'll spill it all ! " 

They were obliged to wait for me. I drank all that 
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I could; afterwards the others, and those who had 
remained above came down and drank as long as any 
remained. That moment proved that Bpche loved me. 
We went up again together well content. 

I think it was then more than seven o'clock, and 
the sun was setting ; the shadow of our houses stretched 
as far as the stream ; those of the Prussians remained 
lighted up, as well as the ridge of Bry where new troops 
were coming down at a run. The cannonade had never 
been so heavy on our side. 

All the world knows now that between seven and 
eight o'clock in the evening, at nightfall, the Emperor, 
having discovered that the column of Prussians which 
had been signalled as on our rear was the force of 
General d'Erlon, bewildered between Ney's battle with 
the English at Quatre Bras and ours, had speedily 
ordered the Old Guard to support us. A lieutenant who 
was with us, said, — 

" Now comes the grand attack. Attention ! " 

All the Prussian cavalry was swarming between the 
two villages. We felt, without seeing it, a great 
movement behind us. The lieutenant repeated — 

" Attention to orders ! No one to remain behind 
after orders ! Now for the attack ! " 

We all opened our eyes. The more the night 
deepened, the redder the sky became in the direction 
of Saint Amand. We had heard the cannonade till we 
ceased to pay it any attention ; but at every discharge 
one might say the sky was set on fire. 
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The tumult behind us increased. All of a sudden 
the street alongside of the stream was full of our 
troops from the bridge to the other end of Ligny, On 
the left and further still, the Prussians fired from the 
windows ; but we no longer replied. There was a shout 
of " The guard ! it's the guard ! " 

I don't know how all this mass of men passed th^ 
ditch full of mud ; certainly upon planks, for from one 
instant to another the whole of the troops were on the 
left bank. The great Prussian batteiy, at the top of 
the ravine, between the two villages, made lanes in our 
columns ; but they closed up immediately and went on. 
What remained of our division ran upon the bridge ; 
mounted gunners followed with their pieces at a gallop. 

Then we too descended, but we had not yet reached 
the bridge when the cuirassiers began to defile ; after 
the cuirassiers arrived dragoons and mounted grenadiers 
of the guard. They were passing everywhere, across 
and even around the village ; it was like a new and 
innumerable army. 

"The slaughter was renewed above; this time the 
battle was in the open field ; night came and the Prussian 
squares were traced in fire on the ridge. We ran on, 
striding over the dead and the wounded. Once out of 
the village, we saw what might be called a jumble of 
cavalry; we distinguished, so to speak, only white 
cuirasses traversing the lines of Hulans. . . . All 
were mingled together; then the cuirassiers reformed 
and went forward again close as a wall. 
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It was already dark, and the dense clouds of smoke 
prevented onr seeing fifty yards before us. All was 
agitation and movement towards the mills ; the tramp 
of the gallopping horses, the cries, the commands, the 
file firing afiir ofi*, were all confused together. Many 
squares were broken. From time to time a shot showed 
you some horsemen, a lancer bending over his horse, 
a cuirassier with his broad white back, his helmet, and 
his floating horse's tail, launched forward like a bullet, 
two or three foot soldiers running in the midst of the 
turmoil; it all passed like lightning! And the 
trampled wheat, and the rain which streaked the sky, 
for a storm was just bursting, and the wounded under 
the horses' feet, all started out from the night for a 
quarter of a second. 

At every discharge of musket or pistol, one saw 
similar things by thousands, which one cannot explain. 
But everything was moving upward and away firom 
Ligny ; we were the victors, we had broken the enemy's 
centre; the Prussians no longer defended themselves 
save at the top of the hill near the mills, and in the 
direction of Spmbref on our right ; Saint Amand and 
Ligny remained to us. 

As for us, the ten or twelve left of the company, 
resting against the ruins of the cassines, our pouches 
almost empty, we knew not which way to turn. Z6b6d6, 
Lieutenant Bretonville, and Captain Florentin had dis- 
appeared ; Sergeant Babot commanded us. He was a 
little old man, thin and ill-made, but as hard a^ iron ; 
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he had a wink in his eye, and must have been red- 
haired in his youth. Even now, at the mere mention 
of him, I seem to hear him quietly saying to us, — 
" The battle is won ! Eight file, forward, march ! " 

Several of us asked leave to cook our soup, for we 
had been getting Hungry for the last twelve hours ; and 
the sergeant shouldering his musket, went down the 
lane laughing low to himself, and repeating with an air 
of mockery, " Soup ! soup \ Wait ; the commissariat 
is coming up." 

We followed him into the dark lane, in the middle 
of which was a cuirassier on horseback with his back 
to us ; he had retired thither with a sabre wound 
through his body ; his horse leaned against the wall to 
keep him from falling oflf. As we defiled past, he called 
out to us " Comrades ! " 

But no one even turned his head. Twenty paces 
further was found an old cassine all riddled with balls, 
but having still half its thatched roof left ; this was why 
sergeant Babot fixed on it, and we entered this place 
of refuge in file. Inside we could see no better than in 
an oven ; the sergeant struck a match, and we saw that 
it was a kitchen, with the hearth on the right side and 
the staircase on the left, and five or six Prussians and 
Frenchmen stretched on the ground, white as waxwork 
and with open eyes. 

" Come," said the sergeant, " here's the company's 
mess room : let every one make himself comfortable ; our 
bedfellows won't kick us." 

15 
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As it was plain that we must not reckon on rations 
being given out, each one, without speaking, unstrapped 
his knapsack, put it against the wall and laid his head 
upon it. We heard the firing still, but fiEtr off upon the 
ridge. The rain fell in torrents. The sergeant pulled 
to the door, which grated on its hinges; then he 
quietly lighted his pipe, while several of us were already 
snoring ; I saw him stand smoking at the little window, 
all whose panes were smashed. 

He was a hard but a just man, with three stripes, 
and knew how to read and write ; he had wounds and 
might have had a commission given him, but that 
he had not the make for it. He too at last lay 
down on his knapsack, and soon after we were all 



This had lasted a good while, when I was awaked by 
a noise. There was some one prowling around our 
cas&ine. ... I raised myself on my hand to Usten. 
At the same moment some one tried to open the door ; 
I could not repress an exclamation. 

" What's that ? ** asked the sergeant. 

And as steps were heard running away, he said, 
betaking himself to his knapsack, — "Ah, 'tis those 
birds of night. . • . Off with you, scoundrels ! off 
with you, or I'll send a bullet through you." 

That was all he said. I had approached the window 
and saw all along the lane marauders busy rifling the 
wounded and the dead. They went softly from one to 
the other, the rain fell in torrents, it was a horrible 
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scene. However I law down again and fell asleep once 
more, thanks to my great fatigue. 

At daybreak the sergeant was up and called out, 
" March ! " We left the cassine and proceeded again 
up the lane. The cuirassier was now on the ground, 
the horse was standing still. The sergeant took him 
by the bridle, and led him about a hundred paces off 
into the orchards. He took off his bit, saying, — "Go 
and eat ; we shall soon come for you again." And the 
poor animal went quietly off. 

We strode along a path which skirts Ligny: the 
furrows and some squares of garden-ground ended in 
this road. The sergeant was looking about him, and 
stooped to unearth some remains of carrots and tur- 
nips, I hastened to do the same, while our comrades 
passed on without turning their heads. I then saw 
that it was a good thing to know the fruits of the 
earth, for I found two fine turnips and carrots, which 
are very good raw; but I followed the sergeant's ex- 
ample, and put them in my shako. Then I ran on 
to catch up the platoon which was moving on in the 
direction of the fire of Sombref. 

As for the rest, I have no intention of trying to 
paint to you the plateau behind Ligny, where our 
cuirassiers and dragoons had been slaughtering by 
wholesale. There was nothing but heaps of men and 
horses — the horses with their long necks stretched 
along the ground, the men underneath them wounded or 
dead. Some lifted a hand by way of sign, the horses 

15—2 
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tried to rise, and falling again crashed them still more. 
Blood ! — everywhere blood ! The direction of the balls 
and grapeshot was marked in trails of bloody jnst as 
we see at home, when the snows melt, the passage of 
the torrents in the sand. Well ! do you wish to know 
the trath ? All this had almost ceased to affect me. 

Before quitting Lutzen, such a spectacle would 
have made me fall backwards. I should have thought, 
**Our masters, it seems, regard men as animals. Has 
God given us to the wolves for a prey? Have we 
mothers, sisters, friends who love us on this earth, 
and do they not cry out for vengeance ? " 

I should then have entertained a thousand like 
thoughts, and thoughts stronger and juster still ; but 
now I thought nothing at all. From having seen so 
much injustice and carnage of all kinds and every 
day, I had come to think, " The strongest are always 
in the right. The Emperor is the strongest : he makes 
us a sign to come, and, in spite of everything, come 
we must— from Phalsbourg, Saverne, or elsewhere — fell 
into rank, and march. If any one should merely look 
as if he would resist, he would be shot on the spot. 
Marshals, generals, officers, sub-officers and soldiers, 
from highest to lowest, obey orders; they dare not 
make a movement of themselves, and all the rest obey 
the army. It is the Emperor who wills, who can do, 
and who does, everything. Well, then, would not 
Joseph Bertha be a fool only to dare believe that the 
Emperor could ever in his life be in the wrong? — 
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would it not.be against common sense?" That is what 
we all thought, and if the Emperor had remained in 
power, all France would at this day have had no other 
opinion. 

At that time my only pleasure was to get carrots 
and turnips, for in passing behind the bivouacs to ask 
the place of the regiment, we had learnt that rations 
had not been given out, only the brandy and cartridges 
had been received. The old hands accordingly were 
at work to replenish the saucepans. The conscripts, 
who had not yet learnt the shifts of a campaigning 
life, and by ill-luck had already eaten their bread, as 
happens to one at twenty years old when one is march- 
ing and. has a good appetite — these poor fellows had 
nothing to dip their spoons in. 

About seven o'clock we at last reached the place of 
the bivouac. Z6bed6, on seeing me, came joyfully to 
meet xne, saying, — 

" I'm glad to see you, Joseph ; but what do you 
bring? We have found a very fat kid, and we have 
salt, too, but not a crust of bread." 

I showed him the rice I had remaining, and my 
carrots and turnips. He said, — 

" That's well ; we shall have the best soup in the 
battalion." 

I wanted Buche also to eat with us, and the six 
men of our mess, who had all by accident got oflF with 
some bruises and scratches, consented. The drum- 
major Padoue, said, laughing, — 
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*' That's just like the old ones ; they never come 
with empty hands." 

We looked sideways at the saucepan of the five 
conscripts, where nothing but rice was boiling in pure 
water, and we winked at each other, for we had a good 
thick soup, which diffused its odour over the neigh- 
bourhood. At eight o'clock we ate with an appetite 
which may be imagined. No, not even on my wedding- 
day, did I make a better meal ; it is even to this day 
a satisfaction to me to think of it. When old age 
comes, one loses the enthusiasm of youth about such 
things, but they are always pleasant remembrances. 
And this good meal kept us up for a long while. The 
poor conscripts, with their bit of bread soaked into a 
paste by the rain, had enough to suffer the day after, 
on the 18th. All is over now, to be sure ; but it is 
not without emotion that one thinks of these sore 
miseries, and thanks God for having got out of them. 

The weather seemed to be clearing up again, the 
sun began to shine through the clouds. We had 
scarcely done eating, when the roll-call sounded through 
the whole line. It should be told that at this moment 
the Prussians were withdrawing their rearguard only 
from Sombref, and that it was proposed to set out in 
pursuit of them. Several persons even said that we 
ought to have begun with that, sending our light cavalry 
far out to gather in prisoners. But they were not 
listened to ; the Emperor knew what he was about. 

I remember, however, that every one was astonished. 
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because it was the custom always to make the most of 
our victories. Such a thing the old soldiers had never 
known. We supposed that the Emperor was preparing 
a great blow, that he had, by Ney*s means, turned the 
enemy, and other things of the kind. 

Meanwhile the drums beat, and General Gerard came 
to review the fourth corps. Our battalion had suffered 
ihe most, on account of the three attacks in which 
we had always been at the head; we had Commandant 
G6meau and Captain Yidal wounded, and Captains 
Gregory and Yignot killed ; seven lieutenants and six 
ensigns and 860 men disabled. 

Z6bede said that it was worse than at Montmirail, 
and that they would certainly finish us up before they 
left. Happily the fourth battalion, Conmiandant 
Delong, arriving from Metz, now came to take our place 
in line. 

Captain Florentin, who commanded us, called out, 
" Left file ! " and we marched to the village as far as 
the church, where a quantity of carts were stationed. 
We were told off in squads, to superintend the carrying 
away of the wounded. Some detachments of chasseurs 
had orders to escort the convoys as far as Fleurus, 
because room was wanting at Ligny; the church was 
akeady filled with these poor sufferers. 

It was not we who chose out the wounded, but the 
military surgeons and some doctors of the country 
who were put in requisition ; we should have found it 
difficult to distingush a great number of these wounded 
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from the dead. We only helped to lay them out on the 
straw in the carts. 

I understood all this from my experience at Latzen 
—I knew what was the snflfering caused hy a ball, a 
long-barrelled musket, or a sword-thrust — such as our 
cuirassiers give. Each time that I saw one of these 
poor fellows carried off, I praised the Lord for not 
haying reduced me to that state, and thinking how 
that the same might have befallen me, I said to my- 
self, " I can't tell how many balls and pieces of grape 
have passed near me ; it would be still more horrible 
if I had known." 

I was astonished that so many of us could have 
escaped from this carnage — ^much worse than at Lutzen 
or even at Leipzig ; for the battle had lasted but five 
hours, and in many places the dead rose in heaps two 
or three feet high, over which the blood was running 
in rivulets. Through the whole of the principal streets 
where the guns had passed, there was red mud — a mud 
composed of crushed flesh and bones. 

These things must needs be told, to enlighten the 
minds of the young. I for my part shall go to war 
no more : I have passed the age, thank God ! But 
all those young fellows who think of nothing but 
war, instead of .seeking to labour honestly and help 
their aged parents, ought to know how men are used. 
They ought to imagine to themselves what is felt by 
the wretched ones who have not done their duty in 
life, when they are there, lying in a street or. on the 
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high road minns a limb, and bear coming tbose pieces 
of artillery wbicb weigb from twelve to fifteen tbousand 
pounds, and tbeir buge borses witb tbeir iron beels 
plunging and neigbing as tbey draw tbem. It is at sucb 
a moment tbat tbey seem to see again tbeir poor old 
parents, bolding out tbeir arms to tbem before tbe little 
bouse in tbe village, wbile tbey depart exclaiming, — 

" I am oflF! . . . I'll come back witb tbe cross 
and epaulettes ! " 

Yes ! yes ! if tbey could weep and beseecb pardon 
of God at tbat moment, tbeir cries and wailing would 
be beard. But tbere is no more time — tbe guns and 
tbe waggons witb tbeir load of sbells and balls approach 
— tbey seem tbemselves to bear tbeir bones cracking . 
. . . and tbe wbole mass passes over tbeir body as 
througb tbe mud. 

Wben one is old and has children whom one loves, 
it is an odious thought tbat sucb things may happen to 
them. One would give one's last shirt to keep them 
from going. But all is of no avail; bad hearts are 
incorrigible, and good ones must, and will, do their 
duty. If misfortunes came to them, at least confidence 
in God's justice is left them. These latter don't go to 
kill th§ir fellows for the love of" glory ; they go because 
they must. They have no reproaches to make them- 
selves; they defend their life, and the blood that is 
shed will not be visited upon them. 

But now I must finish telling you of this battle and 
the carrying oflF of tbe wounded. I saw things there 
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which can scarcely he believed — men killed at the 
moment when their fury was at its height, and with 
horrible unchanged faces; they stood upright against 
the walls with their muskets still in their hands, and 
when you looked at them you seemed still to hear them 
cry, — " Bayonet them 1 No quarter ! " 

And it was with this thought and this cry that they 
had come all on a sudden before God. . • . He 
was waiting for them, and might say to them, — 
" Behold me 1 Thou wouldst kill thy brother ! Thou 
wouldst give no quarter ? So shalt thou have none ! " 

I have seen others half dead, who were still throttling 
each other. Nay, you must know that at Fleurus it 
was necessary to separate the Prussians from the French, 
because they rose from their beds or their trusses of 
straw to rend and devour each other I 

War! . . • those by whose will war comes, 
those who make men resemble the savage beasts, will 
have a fearful account to render to the Judge above I 
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CHAPTER XX. 

The removal of the wounded continued till the evening. 
Towards noon the cries of "Vive TEmpereur!" were 
prolonged along the whole line of our bivouacs, from 
the village of Bruz to Sombref. Napoleon had quitted 
Fleurus with his staff ; he was reviewing the army on 
the plateau. These shouts lasted about an hour, then 
all was still. The army must then have been on the 
march. 

We waited a long time for the order to follow ; as 
it did not come, Captain Florentin at last went to see, 
and came back at full gallop, shouting, — " Beat to 
arms ! " 

The detachments of the battalion assembled and we 
began to quit the village at double-quick time. All 
had gone oflF. Many other platoons had not received 
orders, and in the direction of St. Amand the streets 
were full of soldiers. Some companies, which had been 
left behind, hastened across the fields to the left-hand 
road, where we saw the rear of a column extending out 
of sight; waggons, ammunition-chests, baggage of all 
sorts. 
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I have often thought now that we had a fair chance 
that day of being left behind, like Gerard's division 
at St. Amand ; no one could have reproached us. 
Since we had orders to remove the wounded we were in 
our duty; but Captain Florentin would have thought 
himself dishonoured thereby. 

We marched on, quickening our pace. It had again 
begun to rain, we slipped in the mud, and night was 
coming. I never saw more detestable weather, not 
even in Germany during the retreat from Leipzig ; the 
rain fell as from a watering pot, and we went with bent 
backs, our muskets under our arms, a fold of our cloaks 
over the hammer, and so drenched, that if we had been 
crossing a stream it could not have been worse. And 
what mud ! Moreover we began to feel hungry again. 
Buche kept on saying to me, — 

*' It can't be helped ; a dozen big potatoes baked 
under the ashes, as at Harberg, would be a fine sight 
for one's eyes. We don't at home always eat meat, 
but we always have potatoes ! " 

I meanwhile saw again in my musings our little 
room at Phalsbourg, well warmed, the table with its 
white cloth. Father Goulden seated before his plate, 
and Catherine helping us to good thick soup, while the 
cutlets were smoking in the frying-pan. Sadness and 
longing overwhelmed me ; if the mere wish for death 
had sufficed to rid me of all this trouble, I should 
long ago have ceased to belong to this world. 

Night had fallen, and all was grey ; but for the ruts 
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in which one sank up to the knees, one would scarcely 
have known one's way, but one had only to march in 
the mud, and one was sure not to lose oneself. Between 
seven and eight o'clock we heard from far what sounded 
like the rumbling of thunder ; some said, — " 'Tis a 
storm ! " Others,—" Tis cannon ! ^' 

Many disbanded soldiers followed us. At eight o'clock 
we reached Quatre Bras. There are two houses opposite 
each other, at the place where the road from Nivelles to 
Namur crosses that from Brussels to Charleroi ; these 
houses were crowded with wounded men. It was there 
that Marshal Ney had given the English battle, in 
order to hinder them from coming to the aid of the 
Prussians, by the road that we had just followed. He 
had only twenty thousand men against forty thousand ; 
and Nicholas Cloutier, the tanner, maintains to this 
very day that he ought to have sent us half his troops 
in order to take the Prussians in the rear, as if it had 
not been quite enough to check those others. In fact, 
for such people, everything is easy ; only, if they com- 
manded themselves, they would be put to the rout with 
four men and a corporal. 

Below, in the fields of barley and oats, the ground 
was covered with the dead. It was there that I 
saw the first red-coats stretched on the road. The 
captain ordered us to halt; he entered alone into the 
liouse to the right. For some time w^e remained, 
expecting the rain to come down, when he came out at 
the door with the general of division, Donzelot, who 
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laughed, because we ought to have followed the army 
of Grouchy in the direction of Namur, and because the 
want of orders had made us turn towards Quatre Bras. 
We received, however, the order to continue our road 
without halting. 

I thought every minute that I should faint; but 
things became still worse when we had caught up the 
^&gg&g6» ^OT it was necessary to march on the edge of 
the road, in the fields, and the further we advanced the 
more we sank in the heavy soil. Towards eleven o'clock 
we reached a large village, called Genappes, which 
extends on both sides of the road. This road was so 
blocked up with waggons, guns, and baggage, that 
we were forced to pass the Thy to the right, over a 
bridge, and from this place we did nothing but march 
across the fields, amongst the com and the hemp, like 
savages who respect nothing. The night was so dark 
that mounted dragoons were posted like stakes at every 
two hundred paces, calling out to us, — "This way! 
this way ! " 

We marched at midnight and turned into a road near 
a kind of farmhouse, roofed with thatch, and full of 
general officers. It was not far from the main road, for 
the cavalry, artillery and equipages, could be heard 
thence defiling by like a torrent. The captain had 
scarcely entered the farm when several of us precipitated 
ourselves into the garden over the hedges. I did like 
the rest, and grasped a handful of radishes. Almost 
immediately the whole of the battalion followed this 
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movement, in spite of the shouts of the officers ; each 
man betook himself to digging up all he could with 
his bayonet, and two minutes after there was nothing 
remaining. The sergeants and corporals had come 
with us ; when the captain returned we had already 
regained the ranks. 

Those who steal and pillage in a campaign deserve 
to be shot, but what is to be done ? The villages we 
came across had not a quarter of the provisions neces- 
sary to maintain such numbers. The English had 
already taken almost everything. It's true there still 
remained some rice for us ; but rice without meat does 
not go far. The English themselves received oxen and 
sheep from Brussels; they were very well fed, and 
glowing with health. We, for our parts, had come too 
quick, the convoys of provisions were behind-hand, 
and the next day, which was to be that of the terrible 
day of Waterloo, we received only a ration of brandy. 

At last, after quitting that spot, we mounted a 
small ridge, and, in spite of the rain, descried the 
English forces bivouacking. We were made to take up 
a position in the corn, amongst several regiments which 
we could not see, because of the orders given to light 
no fires, for fear of alarming the enemy with the sight 
of us drawn up in line, and deciding them to continue 
their retreat. 

Now represent to yourselves men lying in the corn, 
under a pelting rain, like perfect Bohemians, shiver- 
ing with cold, purposing to massacre their fellows, 
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and only too happy if they got a turnip, a radish, or 
anything whatever to keep up their strength a little. 
Is that the life of honest men ? Is it for this that God 
created us and sent us into the world ? Is it not an 
actual abomination to think that a king, an emperor, 
instead of watching over the aflfairs of his own country, 
encouraging commerce, spreading instruction, liberty 
and good examples, should come to reduce us by 
hundreds of thousands to this state ? . . . I know 
w^ell that they call this glory ; but the nations must be 
fools to glorify such personages ... so to do, 
one must have lost every trace of good sense, heart, 
and religion. 

All this did not prevent us from gnashing our teeth 
as we saw in front of us the English warming and 
enjoying themselves round their large fires, after having 
received their rations of beef, brandy, and tobacco. I 
thought, — " And so we, poor devils, soaked to the very 
marrow, are forced to attack these men filled with con- 
fidence in themselves, who want neither for guns nor 
ammunition, nor anything; who sleep with their feet 
close to the fire, and their stomachs full, while we lie in 
the mud ! " 

All the night I was disgusted by this spectacle. 
Buche said, — " The rain doesn't hurt me; I have 
borne much worse when lying in wait ; but at least I 
had a crust of bread, onions, and salt.'' 

He spoke angrily ; I was so aflfected by the view of 
my own lot that I said nothing. Between two and 
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three o'clock at night the rain had ceased, Buche and I 
were lying back to back in a furrow, to warm ourselves, 
and I fell asleep at last from sheer fatigue. 

I shall never forget the moment when I awoke 
towards five o'clock in the morning ; over all this great 
plain the village bells were ringing to morning prayers ; 
and seeing the com trampled down, and my comrades 
lying around to the right and left, under the grey skies, 
the desolate scene made my heart shiver. The sound 
of the bells answering each other from Planchenois to 
Genappes, Frichemont, and Waterloo, recalled Phals- 
bourg to my mind, and I said to myself, — 

" To-day is Sunday — a day of peace and repose. 
M. Goulden yesterday put his bedt coat and a clean shirt 
on the back of a chair ; he is getting up now. Catherine 
also is getting up in our little room ; she is sitting on 
the bed weeping, and Aunt Gr6del, at Quatre-vents, has 
opened her shutters and is taking her prayer-book from 
the cupboard to go to mass." 

And then I thought I heard the bells of Dann, 
Mittelbronn, and Bigelburg, echoing through the still- 
ness. I pictured to myself that sweet quiet life, and 
could fain have melted into tears ! But a dull rolling 
sound had begun, as if deadened by the damp, a some- 
thing sinister. On the high road to the left, the 
drums were beating the g&n&raU and cavalry-trumpets 
sounded the rSveiUd. We arose and looked across the 
com. These three days of marching and fighting, bad 
weather, and absence of rations, had cast a gloom over 

16 
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the men. We talked no more as at Ligny ; every man 
was looking and reflecting for himself. 

We saw also that this battle would be on a larger 
scale, because, instead of having strongly - occupied 
villages in the front line, which make so many separate 
fights, it was here a great, elevated, naked plain, held 
by the English. Behind their lines, at the top of the 
ridge, was the village of Mont St. Jean, and much 
further off, about a league and a half, a great forest 
which skirted the horizon. 

Between the English and ourselves, the ground fell 
gently and rose again on our side, but it required to be 
accustomed to the country to see this little valley, 
which deepened to the right, and closed up in the 
form of a ravine. On the slope of this ravine, on our 
side, behind hedges, poplars, and other trees, some 
thatched roofs indicated a hamlet; this was Plan- 
ohenois. In the same direction, but much higher up, 
behind the enemy's left, extended, as far as one could 
see, a plain sprinkled with small villages. 

It is in rainy weather, after a storm, that these 
object^ are best distinguished — everything looks dark 
against a clear sky. We could see even the little 
village of Saint Lambert, three leagues from us on 
the right. To our left, and beyond the English right, 
were visible little villages, whose names I never 
learnt. 

Such was the view presented at one glance by this 
vast country fiill of magnificent crops still green, and 
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every one asked himself why the English were there — 
what was the advantage to them in keeping that posi- 
tion ? We then observed more carefully their line at 
fifteen hundred or two thousand yards from us, and 
we saw that the high road which we had followed from 
Quatre Bras, and which leads to Brussels, this wide, 
well-barrelled road, paved even in the middle, crossed 
the enemy's position very near the centre; it was 
straight, and could be followed with the eye as far as 
the village of Mont Saint Jean, and even further up 
to the entrance into the great forest of Soignies. The 
English, it was evident, purposed to defend it, in order 
to prevent us from getting to Brussels. 

On close examination, it appeared that their line 
of battle curved a little towards us at the two wings, 
and followed a hollow road which cut across the 
Brussels road. This road was entirely in a hollow 
on the left of the high road ; on the right it was bor- 
dered by tall holly-hedges and dwarf beeches, such as 
are found in this country. Behind were posted large 
bodies of redcoats, who watched us from their covered- 
way; the face of their ridge descended steep like a 
glacis, and was very dangerous. 

And their wings, which extended about three- 
quarters of a league, were flanked with innumerable 
cavalry. On the plateau, also, cavalry might be descried 
in the spot where the high road, after passing the hill, 
dips before rising again towards Mont St. Jean; for 
it was obvious to all that there was a hollow between 

16—2 
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the position of the English and this village^ not very 
deep; since the plumes of the cavalry were visible, but 
deep enough to keep their reserved forces of great 
strength in shelter from our bullets. 

I had already seen Weissenfelz, Lutzen, Leipzig, 
and Ligny. I began to understand the meaning of 
things, and why such and such positions should be 
chosen rather than others ; and I could see that these 
English had arranged themselves very well so as to 
guard the road, which, with the disposition of their 
reserves, well sheltered on the plateau, showed that 
these people had a deal of natural good sense. 

Nevertheless three things appeared to me to be in 
our favour. These EngUsh, with their covered way 
and their well-concealed reserves, were, as it were, in 
a fortified place. But everybody knows that in time of 
war, all round strong places, the works too near the 
ramparts are demolished, to hinder the enemy from 
seizing them and sheltering behind them. Well ! just 
at their centre, along the high road and on the slope 
of their glacis, stood a farmhouse, like La Boulette 
or Quatre-vents, but five or six times as large. I saw 
it very clearly from the height we were on ; it was a 
large, square house, sheds, stalls, and bams in a tri- 
angle, on the side of the English, and the other half 
of the triangle formed by a wall and pent-houses on 
our side, with the yard in the interior. One of the 
sides of this wall opened on the fields by a little gate, 
and the other on the road, with a large entrance-gate 
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for carriages, all built of brick, and very strong. The 
English had, of course, posted troops there, as a kind 
of demi'lune ; but if we had the luck to carry it, we 
should be quite close to their centre, and could push 
upon them our columns of attack, without remaining 
long under their fire. 

This was our strongest point. The farm was called 
La Haie-Sainte, as we learned afterwards. 

Further oflF, in front of their right wing, was another 
&rm with a small wood, which we might also attempt 
to seize. This farm was not visible from where I 
stood, but it must have been still stronger than La 
Haie-Sainte, since it was covered by an orchard sur- 
rounded with walls, and still further on by a copse. 
The fire from the windows commanded the orchards, 
that from the orchard the woods, and the fire from the 
wood commanded the ridge, so that the enemy could 
retreat from one to the other. 

These things I did not see with my own eyes, but 
some old soldiers related to me afterwards the attack 
on this farmhouse, called Hougomont. It is necessary 
to explain everything when telling of such a battle ; the 
important points are what one has seen oneself, and 
thus one can say, — " I saw them with my own eyes ! 
and for the rest I was told them by honest men inca- 
pable of falsehood." 

Finally in front of their left wing, where the road 
to Wavre descended, about a hundred paces from our 
side, were the fianns of Papelotte and La Haie, occu>^ 
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pied by the Germans, and the little hamlets of Smohain, 
Cheval-de-Bois, Jean-Loo, which in after-times I chose 
to make myself acquainted with, in order to get a 
correct idea of what had passed. These hamlets I 
saw at the time clearly enough, but I paid them no 
great attention, especially as they were outside of our 
line of battle on the left, and I observed no troops there. 

Let any one then picture to himself the position 
of the English in front of us, the high road to 
Brussels crossing it, the road covering it, the plateau 
behind, where the reserves were, and the three 
buildings of Hougomont, Haie-Sainte, and Papelotte 
in front, well defended. Any one may think, then, how 
difficult it was to take. I looked at this towards six 
o'clock in the morning very attentively, like a man who 
is about to risk his life or the chance of broken bones 
in some enterprise, and wishes at least to ascertain if 
he has any chance of escaping. 

Z^b^d^, Sergeant Babot, Captain Florentin, Buche, 
in short, everybody, as they arose, cast a glance in that 
direction, without speaking. Afterwards we looked at 
the great squares of infantry around us, the squadrons 
of cuirassiers, dragoons, chasseurs, lancers, &c., en- 
camped in the midst of the crops. Nobody was any 
longer afraid of seeing the English retreat. We lighted 
fires as much as we pleased, and the smoke from the 
wet straw was diffused through the air. Those who 
happened to have a little rice still remaining, put their 
saucepans on the fire ; the others looked on, thinking, — 
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"Everything has its turn: yesterday we had meat, • 
and laughed at rice; now we would be glad to have 
some." 

Towards eight o'clock came fourgons with cartridges 
and tons of brandy. Every soldier had double rations, 
— ^with a crust of bread one would have been contented ; 
but bread was wanting. It may be imagined from this 
how we looked. This was all that we received that 
day, for immediately after the great movement began. 
The regiments were re-united to their brigades, the 
brigades to their divisions, and the divisions re- 
formed their corps. The mounted ofl&cers flew to carry 
orders — all was stirring. The battalion was united to 
Donzelot's division ; the other divisions had only eight 
battalions, while this had nine. 

I have often heard veterans relate the order of battle 
^ven by the Emperor. Beill6's corps on the left of the 
road facing Hougomont; D'Erlon's to the right, 
facing La Haie-Sainte ; Ney on horseback on the road, 
and Napoleon behind with the Old Guard ; the squadrons 
on duty, lancers, chasseurs, &e. This was all that I 
could make out, for when they began to talk of the 
movements of the eleven columns, the distance of the 
deploys, and name all the generals one after the other, 
I seem to hear of things that I never saw. I prefer, 
therefore, to relate to you simply what I saw myself. 
And, first, at half-past eight, our four divisions received 
orders to go to the front, on the right of the high 
road. We were between fifteen and twenty thousand 
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men, marching in two lines, with arms 8lq>ed, and 
plunged np to the knees in mnd. No one spoke a word. 

Sereral writers relate that we were all in a state of 
glee and singing; this is fiedse! When one has 
marched all night without receiving rations, has slept in 
the water, being forbidden to light fires, and is about to 
receive grape-shot, all desire to sing is pretty well taken 
out of one ; we were glad enough to draw our shoes oi;t 
of the holes into which one sank at each step ; the wet 
com chilled our thighs, and the hardiest and most 
courageous looked dispirited. 

It is true that the bands played the marches of their 
different regiments, and that the trumpets of the cavalry, 
the drums of the infantry, the kettle-drums and trom- 
bones mingled together, produced as usual a grand 
effect. It is true, too, that all these thousands of men 
in good order, striding along, their knapsacks on their 
backs, and their muskets on their shoulders, the white 
lines of the cuirassiers following the red, brown, and 
green lines of the dragoons, the hussars, and lancers, 
whose little swallow-tailed flags filled the air; the 
gunners in the spaces between the brigades, on horse- 
back around their pieces which cleft the earth up to 
their axles, all this passing over the crops, of which 
not an ear remained standing ; it is true one could see 
nothing more terrific. 

And the English opposite, well drawn up, their 
gunners with matches lighted, were also something to 
set you thinking. But this did not gladden one's eyes 
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as much as some have said ; people fond of receiving 
volleys of cannon are in truth sufficiently rare. 

Father Goulden told me indeed that, in his time, 
the soldiers sang ; but then they went to war willingly, 
not on compulsion. They fought to defend their fields 
and the rights of man, which they loved better than 
their eyes ; and it was not quite the same thing to harass 
ourselves to death in order to ascertain whether we were 
to have the old nobility or a new one. For my part I 
heard no singing either at Leipzig or at Waterloo. 

We marched, the bands played by command of the 
authorities ; and when they left off, the deepest silence 
prevailed. We were now at the top of the little valley, 
a thousand or twelve paces from the English right. 
We formed the centre of our forces ; chasseurs extended 
along our left with lancers. We measured the dis- 
tances, closed up all the spaces between, the first 
brigade of the first division slanted to the left and 
mounted on horseback on the causeway. Our battalion 
made part of the second division ; we were now in the 
foremost line, with one single brigade of the first 
before us. 

All our pieces were made to pass to the front ; those 
of the English appeared at the same height opposite. 
And a good while after, other divisions came to support 
OS. One would have thought all the earth was march- 
ing ; the older men said, '' There are Milhaud's 
cuirassiers! there are the chasseurs of Lefebvre-Des- 
noettes ! there is Lobau's corps below ! " 
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On all sides, as far as sight could reach, we saw 
nothing but cuirasses, helmets, colbacks, sabres, lances, 
files of bayonets. 

"What a battle!" cried Buche. "Woe to the 
EngUsh!" 

And I thought the same, I thought that not an 
Englishman would escape. One may say that we were 
out of luck that day ; but for the Prussians, I still think 
that we should have destroyed them. 

During the two hours that we remained with our 
arms " at the order," we never had time to see even 
half our regiments and our squadrons ; there was always 
something new going on. I remember that at the end 
of an hour, we heard all at once, on the left, rise like a 
storm, shouts of " Vive TEmpereur ! " and that these 
shouts kept coming nearer and growing louder ; that we 
stood on tiptoe stretching our necks, that all the ranks 
took up the cry ; that the very horses behind neighed as 
if they would have shouted too, and that at that moment 
a whirlwind of general oflficers passed at full gallop 
before our line. Napoleon was there, and I think I 
saw him, but cannot be sure ; he went so fast, and so 
many men raised their shakos on the points of their 
bayonets, that one had scarcely time to recognise his 
round back and grey surtout in the midst of the 
braided uniforms. When the captains had called out, 
" Shoulder arms ! present arms ! " it was all over. 
That was the way one always saw him, unless one was 
on guard. 
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When he had passed, and the shonts were prolonged 
to the right, ever farther on, the idea occurred to every- 
body that in twenty minutes the battle would be begun. 
But this lasted much longer, and impatience began to 
prevail; the conscripts of D'Erlon's corps, which had 
not uttered a word the day before, began to shout 
'* Forwards ! " when at last towards noon the guns 
thundered on the Idt, and at the same instant followed 
battalion fires, and then file-firing. We could see 
nothing, as it was on the other side of the road ; it 
was the attack on Hougoinont. 

Immediately shouts of " Vive TEmpereur ! " broke 
forth. The gunners of our four divisions were at their 
pieces twenty paces from each other, the whole length of 
the ridge. At the first volley they began to load. I 
seem still to see them all in line, putting in the charge, 
all together ramming it down, raising themselves up- 
right again, rubbing the matches upon their arms ; it 
seemed but one single movement. The officers in 
charge of the pieces behind, most of them veterans, com- 
manded as on parade ; and when these pieces went ofi* 
together, one heard nothing more, and all the valley was 
covered with smoke. 

In another second the calm tones of these veterans, 
across the whistling in our ears, were heard anew, 
saying, — " Load ! ram down ! Aim ! fire ! " 

And this went on without interruption for half an 
hour. We no longer saw each other; but, on the 
other side, the English had also begun to fire; the 
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whizzing of their hallB in the air, their sharp sound in 
the mnd, and a different sound in the ranks, when 
mnskets are blown to pieces, and men thrown twenty 
paces backward with every bone broken, or sink prostrate 
with an arm or a leg lost — this noise mingled with the 
hoarse ramble ; the work of destmction was began. 

Some cries of wonnded men thrilled across even 
that tomolt. We heard two horses neighing shrilly; 
this is a frightfol cry, for these ftniwiftlfl are natarally 
ferocioas ; their only desire is for carnage, and they can 
scarcely be kept in. More than half-a-leagae behind us, 
we beard this noise ; the horses were eager to charge. 

And as we had now for a long while seen nothing 
but the shadows of oar gonners working their gons in 
the smoke, beside the ravine, the command, '' Cease 
firing ! '' was heard. At the same time the sonorous 
voices of the colonels of oar foar divisions were raised, — 
" Close up in battle order ! " 

All the lines drew dose. 

** Now comes oar torn," I said to Bache. 

*' Yes," said he : " let as always keep together." 

The smoke of oar pieces was then rising in the air, 
and we saw the batteries of the English keeping np 
their fire all a^ong the hedge-rows which bounded their 
road. The first brigade of the Alix* division advanced 
on the road to La Haie-Sainte; it went at doable- 
quick time. I recognized Marshal Ney with some 
o£Scers of the staff. 

All the windows of the fiEurmhoase, the garden, and 
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the walls where holes had heen pierced, all was on fire ; ' 
at every step some men were left behind lying on the 
road. Ney on horseback, in his great cocked hat, was 
watching the action in the middle of the canseway. I 
said to Buche, — "There's Marshal Ney; the second 
brigade is going to support the first, and we shall come 
afterwards." 

But I was mistaken ; even at that moment the first 
battalion of the second brigade received orders to march 
in line, on the right-hand side of the road, the second 
battalion behind the first, the third behind the second, at 
last the fourth as in defiling order. There was no time 
to form us in columns of attack, but we made a strong 
mass all the same ; we were massed behind each other, 
and between 150 and 200 men in front ; the captains 
between the companies, the commandants between the 
battalions. Only the balls, instead of carrying off two 
men at a time, carried off eight ; those behind could not 
fire, because the front ranks were in the way, and one 
saw, too, presently that we could not form square. It 
would have been as well to have thought of this before- 
hand ; but the eager desire to break the English ranks 
and win the battle at once, was too strong for us. 

Our division was made to march in the same 
manner ; in proportion as the first battalion advanced, 
the second " locked up," and so on. As the left were 
to begin, I saw with pleasure that we should be in the 
twenty-fifth rank, and that there must be a terrible 
slaughter before the enemy could reach us. The two 
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divisions on our right formed equally in massive 
columns, the columns being at three hundred paces 
from each other. 

It was thus that we descended into the valley, 
notwithstanding the fire of the English. The heavy 
ground in which we kept sinking retarded our march ; 
we shouted all together, — " Charge with the bayonet ! " 

On ascending we received a shower of balls over the 
causeway to the left. But for the tufts of bushes on 
our way I think that frightful fusillade would have 
stopped us. The drums beat to the charge ; the officers 
shouted, — " Incline to the left ! " But this terrible 
fire made us, in spite of ourselves, irregular in our 
march ; so that in coming to the path between hedge- 
rows we had lost our distances ; and our division was, 
so to speak, nothing more than a great square. 

Two batteries then began to sweep us, and the 
grapeshot which came from between the hedges a 
hundred paces off, pierced us through and through. 
There was a general cry of horror, and we began to 
rush upon the batteries, upsetting the redcoats who 
tried to stop us. 

It was now that, for the first time, I saw the 
English near ; they are strong-built men, fair, and well 
shaved, with the air of respectable citizens. They 
defend themselves well, but we are as good as they! 
It is not the fault of us common soldiers if they have 
beaten us ; all the world knows that we have shown as 
much and more courage than they ! 
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It has been said that we were no more the soldiers 
of Austerlitz, Jena, Friedland, and Moskowa ; doubtless ! 
but since those soldiers were so good, they ought to 
have been taken care of. We would have asked nothing 
better than to have seen them in our place. 

Every shot of the English told, which forced us to 
break our ranks : men are not palisades, and must 
defend themselves when they are fired at. A great 
number, therefore, had detached themselves, when 
thousands of English rose £rom amidst the barley, and 
fired upon them muzzle to muzzle. Every moment 
fresh ranks came to their comrades' assistance, and 
we should have ended by dispersing like an ant-hill 
over the whole ridges, if we had not heard a call of, 
** Attention ! — the cavalry ! " 

Almost immediately we saw a body of red dragoons 
on grey horses come up like the wind, and all who had 
straggled were cut down without mercy. It must not 
be supposed that these dragoons fell upon our columns 
to break them; they were too deep and massive for 
that — they descended between our divisions, sabreing 
right and left, and pushing their horses into the flanks 
of the columns to cut them in two. In this, however, 
they could not succeed, but they killed a great many 
of our men, and threw us into great disorder. 

It was one of the most terrible moments of my life. 
As an old soldier, I was at the right of the battalion, 
and had seen from afar what these men were going 
to do. They passed, stretching over their horses' 
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sides as &r as they could, to cut into onr ranks ; their 
blows followed each other like lightning-iOashes, and 
more than twenty times I thought my head was off my 
shoulders. Happily for me, Sergeant Babot was the 
last man in the file, and be it was who received this 
fearfiil shower, while defending himself to the last, 
and shouting at every stroke, " Cowards ! cowards ! " 

And his blood gushed out upon me like rain. At 
last he fell ! I had my musket still loaded, and saw 
one of these dragoons, who, from afar, was watching 
me in preparation for leaning from his saddle to deliver 
a sabre thrust at me; I brought him down with my 
muzzle at his head. This was the only man I have 
seen fall at a shot of mine. 

The worst of it was that at the same moment their 
foot rallying together began again to fire at us, and 
even had the daring to attack us with the bayonet. 
The two first ranks alone could defend themselves. It 
was really abominable to have drawn us up in this 
manner. Then the red dragoons descended into the 
valley pell-mell with our columns. Our division wes 
still the one that had defended itself the best, for we 
saved our standards, and the two others at our side had 
lost their eagles. 

We re-descended then in this manner into the mud, 
across the pieces which had been brought up to support 
us, and whose horses had just been saved by the dra- 
goons. We ran in all directions, Buche and I always 
together ; and it was not till ten minutes had elapsed 
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that we could be rallied near the causeway, in platoons 
of all the regiments. 

Those who choose to take upon them to command 
in war, ought always to have such examples as these 
under their eyes, and reflect before making new inven- 
tions — these inventions cost dear to those who are forced 
to take part in them. 

We looked behind us as we stopped to draw breath, 
and saw the' red dragoons already mounting the ridge 
to carry ofif our great battery of eighty pieces ; but, 
thank God ! their turn now came to be massacred. 
The Emperor had seen our retreat from a distance, 
and, as these dragoons mounted, two regiments of 
cuirassiers on the right, with a regiment of lancers 
to the left, fell on their flank like thunder ; they were 
upon them before you could look. One heard every 
stroke ringing on the cuirasses, and the horses snort- 
ing ; a hundred paces off we saw the lances rise and 
sink, the long sabres flash out, men leaning forward 
spurring on ; we saw the furious horses rear and bite 
with terrific neighings, and then the men on the ground 
under the horses' feet trying to raise themselves, and 
ward ofif blows with their hands. 

Oh, what a horrible thing is a battle ! Buche cried, 
" Come on ! " I felt the sweat run down my forehead. 
Others, with scars, and eyes fulj of blood, wiped their 
faces with a ferocious laugh. 

In ten minutes seven hundred dragoons were dis- 
abled ; their grey horses were running in all directions, 
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with the bit between their teeth. Some hundreds of 
ns re-entered their batteries, bnt more than one tottered 
and clung to his horse's mane. They had seen that 
falling upon their enemies was not everything, and that 
things may happen to one which one did not expect. 

Of all this frightful spectacle, what has remained 
longest in my memory is that our cuirassiers, coming 
back with their long sabres red to the hilt, were laugh- 
ing among themselves, and a stout captain, with big 
dark moustaches, passing near us, winked at us with an 
air of complacency as if to say, — 

" Well ! you've seen something , . . we've sent 
them nicely to the right about ! " 

Ay ! but three thousand remained in that vale ! 
And it was not over yet, for the companies, battalions, 
and brigades re-formed in the direction of La Haie- 
Sainte, the fusillade rattled ; further on, near Hougo- 
mont, the cannon thundered. All this was but a 
mere beginning, and the ofl&cers said, — " Now for it 
again ! " 

One would have thought that men's lives cost 
nothing ! 

At last we had to carry La Haie-Sainte; at any 
cost the passage from the great road to the centre of the 
enemy must be forced, just as one batters in the gate 
of a fortified place, between the firing of the advanced 
works and the demi-hines. We had been repulsed the 
first time, but the battle had joined, and we could 
not recoil. 
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After the charge of the cuirassiers, time was needed 
to re-form. The hattle continned at Hongomont ; the 
cannonade recommenced on our right; two batteries- 
had been brought up to clear the causeway behind La 
Haie-Sainte, where the road enters the ridge. Every 
one saw that the attack would be there. 

We were waiting with arms supported, when about 
three o'clock Buche, looking behind over the road, said, 
" Here's the Emperor coming ! " 

And others in the ranks repeated, — ''Here's the 
Emperor ! " 

The smoke was so thick that we could scarcely see, 
on the little knoll of Bossomme, the fur caps of the Old 
Guard. I also had turned round to see the Emperor, 
but we soon recognized Marshal Ney with five or six 
officers of the staff; he came from head-quarters, and 
pushed on at a gallop across the fields, straight towards 
us. We had our backs to him ; our commanders went 
to meet him, and we heard them talking without catch- 
ing their words, by reason of the din which filled our ears. 

The marshal immediately passed along the front of 
our two battalions, and drew his sword. After the 
great review of Aschaffenbourg, I had not seen him so 
near ; he seemed older, thinner, and more bony, but he 
was the same man still, looking at us with his bright 
grey eyes, while one felt that he saw us all, and each 
man fancied he was the one who was being looked at. 
After an instant he extended his sword towards La 
Haie-Sainte, exclaiming, — 
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" That has to be carried ! You will do it all together 
— ^it's the point of the whole battle. I am going to lead 
you myself. Battalions, left file ! " 

We started at qnick time. On the causeway we 
were made to march by companies in three ranks. I 
was in the second, Marshal Ney was in front on horse- 
back, with two commandants and Captain Florentin ; 
he had returned his sword to its scabbard. The balls 
whizzed by hundreds, the cannon roared from the 
furthest part of Hougomont on the right and left 
behind us, like a great clock of which you do not dis- 
tinctly hear each stroke, but only a loud hum. Now 
one, then another of us fell, and the rest passed over 
them. 

Two or three times the marshal turned to see if we 
were marching well together ; he looked so cahn that it 
seemed as it were quite natural now not to be frightened. 
His look gave everybody confidence, and each one 
thought, — " Ney is with us ; the enemy is done for ! " 

This, however, was but a piece of human folly, since 
so many of us remained on the road. At last, in pro- 
portion as we approached this great building, the noise 
of the musketry became plainer amidst the roll of the 
cannon, and we saw, too, more clearly the blaze of the 
musket-shots issuing from the windows, the great black 
roof above in the smoke and the road encumbered with 
stones. 

We skirted a hedge ; behind this hedge flashed the 
fire of our skirmishers, for the first brigade of Alix's 
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division had not quitted the orchards ; seeing us defile 
along the causeway, it began to shout, — " Vive TEm- 
pereur ! " And as the whole fire of the Germans was 
then directed upon us, Marshal Ney drawing his sword, 
called out in a voice audible from far, — " Forward ! *' 

He gallopped forward in the smoke with two or three 
other officers. We all ran, the cartridge-boxes shaking 
about on our backs, and our arms shouldered. Behind, 
far ofif, they were sounding the charge; the marshal 
was no longer visible ; near a shed which divides the 
garden from the road we descried him on horseback 
before the gate. It appeared that others had already tried 
to force this gate, for heaps of dead, beams, paving- 
stones and rubbish, rose before it even to the middle of 
the road. Fire issued from all the loopholes in the build- 
ing, the air was filled with the strong odour of powder. 

" Beat that in for me ! " shouted the marshal, whose 
face was quite transformed. 

And we all, fifteen or twenty in number, threw down 
our muskets, lifted beams and di*ove them against this 
gate, from which the blows resounded like thunder. At 
every blow, one thought it would fall; through its 
planks we saw the paving-stones inside, heaped up to the 
top. It was quite shattered, and in falling would have 
crushed us, but we were blinded with rage. We no 
longer resembled human beings ; some had lost their 
shakos, others were in rags, almost in their shirts, the 
blood flowed over their hands and down their thighs ; 
and under the roll of the musketry, and with volleys of 
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grape coming from the ridge, the pavement around us 
was broken up into dust. 

I looked, but could no longer see Buche, or Z6b6de, 
nor any of the company. The marshal also was gone. 
Our fury redoubled; and as the beams flew, and we 
maddened with rage, at seeing that this gate would not 
yield, all at once shouts of " Vive TEmpereur ! " broke 
forth in the court with a fearful din. Every one knew 
that our troops were in the farm ; we hastened to let 
go the beams, resume our muskets, and spring through 
the breaches into the garden, in order to go and see 
where the others had entered. This was behind the 
farm, by a gate which opened on a bam, where we 
entered in file like a troop of wolves. The interior of 
this old building, fall of straw, and haylofts, and thatch- 
roofed cattle-sheds, looked like one of those nests filled 
with blood, when the sparrow-hawk has passed. 

On a big dunghill, in the middle of the yard, our 
men were stabbing the Germans, who uttered shrieks 
and savage oaths. I passed through this carnage at 
random, and hearing the call, " Joseph ! Joseph ! " I 
looked about, thinking, *' It's Buche who is calling 
me.** At the Same moment I perceived him to the 
right, before the door of a wood-shed, crossing bayonets 
with five or six of our own men. At the same time I 
saw Z6b6d6, for our company was all in this comer, and 
running to Buche's assistance, I cried, — " Z6b6d6 ! " 

Then, clearing the throng,— " What's the matter?'' 
I said to Buche. 
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" They want to massacre my prisoners.*' 

I joined him ; and the others, in their fury, loaded 
their muskets to kill us; they were skirmishers of 
another battalion. Z6b^d6 came with several men of 
the company, and without knowing what it was about, 
seized one of the fiercest by the throat, crying out, — 
" My name is Z6b6d6, sergeant of the sixth foot. When 
this is over we will have an explanation together." 

The others then went away, and Z6b6d6 asked me, — • 
" What's the matter, Joseph? " 

I told him we had prisoners, and at once he turned 
pale with anger against us ; but, on entering the wood- 
house, he saw an old major who gave him up his sword 
in silence, and a soldier, who said in German, — " Spare 
my life, Frenchman ! Don*t take my life from me ! ** 

At such a moment, when the cries of those who 
were being killed filled the yard, such an appeal gave one 
a revulsion of feeling. Z6b6d6 said, — "Very well. . . . 
I receive you as my prisoners." 

He went out again, shutting the door ; and we did 
not stir thence till the moment when the call to arms 
was resounded. Then, on our returning to the ranks^ 
Z6b6d6 informed Captain Florentin that we had prisoner 
a major and soldier. They were made to come out; 
they crossed the yard without arms, and were placed in 
a room with three or four others ; this was all that was 
left of the two battalions of Nassau, charged with the 
defence of La Haie-Sainte. 

While this was passing, two other battalions of 
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Nassau, who came to the help of their comrades, had 
been hewed down outside by our cuirassiers, so that at 
this moment we had the victory. We were masters of 
the principal advanced works of the English ; we could 
now begin the grand attack on the centre, cut off the 
road to Brussels from the enemy, and then force him 
into the bad ground of the forest of Soignies. We had 
had some trouble, but the chief part of the battle was 
achieved. At two hundred paces from the English 
line, well under cover, we could fall upon them, and, 
without boasting, I think that with the bayonet, and 
well supported by our cavalry, we sHould have penetrated 
• their line : it did not require more than an hour, with a 
concentrated effort, to do this. 

But while we were rejoicing, while officers, soldiers, 
drummers, trumpeters, still all pell-mell among the 
ruins, thought only of stretching their legs, taking 
breath, and exulting, all at once the news is spread 
that the Prussians are coming, are going to fall on our 
ffank, that we should have two battles to fight, one in 
front, the other to the right, and that we risk to be 
surrounded by forces double our own number. 

This was terrible news ; yet some creatures, devoid 
of sense, said, — " So much the better ! let the Prussians 
come, and we will crush them all together ! " 

But those who had not lost their heads immediately 
understood how wrong we had been not to profit by our 
victory at Ligny, and to let the Prussians quietly retire 
in the night, without sending cavalry in pursuit, as is 
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invariably done. We may boldly say that this great 
fault was the cause of our disaster at Waterloo ! The 
Emperor had indeed sent at noon, the day after, Marshal 
Grouchy, with 32,000 men in search of the Prussians ; 
but this was much too late ; they had had fifteen hours 
to return, get the start, and settle matters with the 
English. It ought to be known that the day after 
Ligny the Prussians retained still 90,000 men, of 
which 30,000 were fresh troops, and 275 guns. With 
such a force they could do what they pleased; they 
could even have given the Emperor battle a second 
time ; but what they liked best was to fall on our flank, 
whilst we had the English in front. This is so clear 
and simple that one does not understand how people 
can be puzzled about it. Blucher had already played 
us the same trick at Leipzig, and now he was doing it 
again, leaving Grouchy to pursue him far behind. Was 
it possible for Grouchy to force him to turn back on 
him, when Blucher wanted to go forward ! Could he 
hinder him from leaving 30,000 or 40,000 men to arrest 
the troops which were pursuing him, and hastening him- 
self with the rest to Wellington's assistance ! 

Our only hope was that orders had been sent to 
Grouchy to come and join us, and that he was coming 
up behind the Prussians, but the Emperor had not sent 
any such orders. • 

You may suppose that it was not to us common 
soldiers that these ideas occurred, but to our officers 
and generals ; we knew nothing, we were there like 
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so many innocents, who do not guess that their hour 
is near. 

Well, at last, I have said all that I think, and now 
I am going to relate to yon the rest of the battle, 
according to what I saw myself, so that every one may 
know as much of it as I do. 
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CHAPTER XXI. 

Almost immediately after the news of the arrival of the 
Prussians, the drams beat to arms ; the battalions 
separated ; ours, with another of Mirot's brigade, re- 
mained to guard La Haie-Sainte, and all the rest fol- 
lowed to join General d'Erlon's corps, which was again 
advancing into the valley, and trying to outflank the 
English on the left. 

Our two battalions hastened to block up the gates 
and breaches as well as they could with beams and 
paving-stones. We posted men in ambush at every 
loophole that the enemy had made in the direction 
of the orchard and the road. Z6b6d6, Buche, and I 
were posted with the rest of the company over a cow- 
house at the comer of the farm, a thousand or twelve 
hundred paces from Hougomont. I seem still to see 
the loopholes in a line, about the height of a man, 
which the Germans had pierced in the wall to defend 
the orchard. By degrees, as we ascended, we surveyed 
from these holes our line of battle, the high road to 
Brussels and Charleroi, the little farms of Belle Alliance, 
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Eossomme, Gros Caillon, which bordered it at inter- 
vals, the Old Guard with arms shouldered across the 
causeway, the staiBF on a small eminence to the left ; 
and further on in the same direction, behind the ravine 
of Planchenois, the white smoke extending above the 
trees and being unceasingly renewed ; it was the attack 
of the first corps of the Prussians. 

We knew afterwards that the Emperor had sent ten 
thousand men under the orders of Lobau to stop them. 
These had joined battle; but the Old Guard and the 
Young Guard, Milhaud's cuirassiers, Kellermann's, and 
the chasseurs of Lefebvre Desnoettes, in short all our 
splendid cavalry remained in position ; the great, the 
actual battle was always with the English. 

What thoughts occurred to us before this grand 
spectacle and this immense plain, which the Emperor 
must have seen in spirit, better than we with our 
bodily eyes. We should have remained there for hours, 
if Captain Florentin had not suddenly mounted up 
to us« 

'^ Why, what are you doing there ; '* he cried ; " are 
we going to defend the road against the guard ? Come, 
let us make haste, let me see you pierce the wall be- 
tween you and the enemy.'* 

Every one picked up the mattocks and pickaxes, 
which the Germans had left on the floor, and made 
holes in the walls of the gable end. This did not take 
a quarter of an hour, and we then saw the fight of 
Hougomont ; the buildings on fire, the shells which at 
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every instant broke forth in the ruins, the Highlanders 
in ambush in the road behind, and on our right, quite 
near us, two musket-lengths off, the English employed in 
withdrawing their front line to the centre, and moving 
higher up their guns, which our sharpshooters were 
beginning to dismount. But the rest of their line did 
not stir ; they were arranged in a checker- work of 
black and red squares, some in front, others behind 
the hollow in the road ; to attack them, it would be 
necessary to pass through their cross fires. Their 
guns remained in position on the edge of the plateau ; 
further off in the hollow of the ridge of Mont Saint 
Jean, their cavalry were waiting. 

The position of these English appeared to me still 
stronger than in the morning ; and seeing that already 
we had been unsuccessful against their left wing, and 
that the Prussians were attacking us in flank, the idea 
occurred to me for the first time, that we were not 
certain to gain the battle. I pictured to myself our 
frightful and utter rout, if by ill-luck we should lose 
the battle between two armies, one in front and the 
other in flank ; the second invasion, the forced contribu- 
tions, the siege of our places, the return of the emi- 
grants, and every kind of vengeance : I felt myself 
turn pale at the thought. 

At the same moment shouts of " Vive TEmpereur ! " 
rose from thousands of voices behind us. Buche was 
near me in the comer of the bam ; he shouted with 
all our comrades, **Vive TEmpereur!** and leaning 
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over his shoulder, I saw all our cavahy of the right 
wing, Milhaud's cuirassiers, the lancers and chasseurs 
of the guard, more than 5,000 men, advancing at a trot ; 
they crossed the road obliquely, and descended into the 
valley between Hougomont and Haie-Sainte. I un- 
derstood that they were about to attack the English 
squares, and that our fate was at stake. 

The officers in charge of the English guns gave their 
orders in so penetrating a voice that we heard them 
across the tumult and the innumerable shouts of " Vive 
TEmpereur ! ** It was a fearful moment when our 
cuirassiers passed into the valley ; I seemed to see a 
torrent when the snows are melting and the sun casts 
a thousand sparkles on the icicles. The horses with 
their great blue rugs on their croups, all stretched their 
flanks together like deer, tearing up the earth as they 
went; the trumpets blew wild notes in the midst of 
the hoarse roll, and as they passed, the first discharge 
of grape made our old shed quake. The wind blew 
from Hougomont and filled all the openings with 
smoke. We leaned out. The second discharge, and then 
the third, came one upon the other. 

Through the smoke I saw the English gunners 
abandon their pieces and escape with the horses, and 
almost immediately our cuirassiers were on the squares, 
whose fires were drawn in zig-zags along the ridge. We 
now heard nothing but a confused noise of wailings, 
endless jinglings, neighings, and from time to time a 
discharge, then new shouts, new groans, new tumult. 
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And in this thick smoke, which gathered about the 
farmhouse, thousands of horses passed like shadows, 
with manes on end, some dragging their riders with 
their foot caught in the stirrup. And this lasted more 
than an hour. 

After Milhaud's cuirassiers, arrived Lefebvre Des- 
noettes' lancers ; after the lancers, Kellermann's cuiras* 
siers ; after them, the mounted grenadiers of the guard ; 
> after the grenadiers, the dragoons. All these mounted 
the ridge at a trot and rushed upon the squares with 
sabres in the air, uttering shouts of '* Vive TEmpereur !" 
which went up to the sky. At each new charge, one 
would have thought that everything would give way, 
but when the trumpets gave the rallying signal, and 
the squadrons, pursued by grape-shot, returned pell-mell 
to re-form at the end of the plateau, there stood the 
long red lines as before, immovable amidst the smoke- 
like walls. 

These English are good soldiers. It must also be 
said that they knew Blucher was coming to their aid 
with 60,000 men, and of course this idea greatly en- 
couraged them. 

Nevertheless, about six o'clock, we had destroyed 
the half of their squares ; but then the horses of our 
cuirassiers, exhausted by twenty charges over such 
heavy ground soaked with rain, could no longer advance 
amidst these heaps of dead. And night was approach- 
ing — the great battlefield behind us was emptying ! At 
last, the wide plain where we had encamped the day 
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before, was deserted, and below the Old Guard alone 
remained, posted across the road, with arms supported ; 
all had gone off, to the right against the Prussians, in 
front against the English. 

We looked at each other in dismay. It was already 
dark when Captain Florentin appeared at the top of the 
ladder, both his hands on the floor, calling to ns in 
earnest tones, — "Fusiliers! the hour is come to conquer 
or die ! ** 

I remembered that these words were in the Emperor's 
proclamation, and we all came down in file. It was 
not yet quite night, but all was dusk in the devastated 
yard, and the corpses had stiffened on the dunghill and 
along the wall. The captain ranked us on the right of 
the yard, the commandant of the other battalion ranked 
his men on the left ; our drums sounded again for the 
last time in that old building, and we defiled out by the 
little door behind into the garden ; we had to stoop in 
succession. Outside, the garden-walls had been swept 
away. The wounded along the ruins were bandaging 
up their heads, legs, or arms ; a cantiniere, with her 
cart and her donkey, and her great straw hat crushed 
flat on her back, was there also in this comer. I do 
not know what the poor creature had come there for. 
Several horses, quite exhausted with fatigue, stood with 
drooping heads covered with mud and blood, like worn- 
out old jades. 

What a difference from the morning! The com- 
panies had then arrived, half-destroyed, but still com- 
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panies. Now confusion was approaching ; it had needed 
but three days to reduce us to the same state as at 
Leipzig at the end of a year. The rest of the two 
battalions together formed but one line in good order, 
and, if I must tell you the truth, anxiety began to 
possess us. 

When men have eaten nothing since the day before, 
when they have fought all day, and at night, when their 
strength is wholly exhausted, begin to tremble with 
hunger, fear comes too, and the most courageous lose 
hope — this has been the cause of all our most disastrous 
retreats. 

And yet, in spite of all, we were not beaten ; the 
cuirassiers still held their ground on the plateau. On 
all sides, amidst the roar of the cannonade and the 
tumult, but one cry was heard, — " The Guards are 
coming ! " 

Yes, the Guards were coming — were come at last ! 
We saw at a distance on the high road their lofty fur 
caps advancing in good order. Those who have not 
seen the Guards arrive on a battle-field will never know 
the confidence men may have in a chosen corps — the 
kind of respect with which courage and strength 
inspire you. The soldiers of the Old Guard were 
almost all formerly peasants of the time before the 
Bepublic, men of five feet six high* at least, sinewy 
and well made. They had guided the plough in 

* This, according to English measurement, wonld be a trifle under 
six feet 
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former times for the conyent and the chateau ; then 
they bad risen in a mass with all the people ; thev had 
gone to Germany, Holland, Italy, Egypt, Poknd, Spain, 
Russia, first under Eleber, Hoche, and Marceau, then 
under Napoleon, who was very careful of them, and 
gave them extra pay. They looked on themselyes as 
in some sort the proprietors of a large estate which 
it behoved them to defend, and even continuaUy in- 
crease. This raised them in the eyes of the world— 
they were considered to be defending their own pro- 
perty. Henceforth they knew nothing of fEmiily, 
cousins, country-people, they knew only the Emperor, 
who was their god ! And, finally, they had adopted 
the King of Rome to inherit all with them — ^to main- 
tain and honour their old age. Never was the like of 
it seen; they were so accustomed to march, deploy, 
load, fire, cross bayonets, that all this was done, as it 
were, of itself involuntarily whenever required. When 
they advanced with their weapons supported, with 
their tall caps, white waistcoats, and gaiters, they 
seemed all alike, and one felt that it was the Emperor*8 
right arm that was advancing. When it was said in 
the ranks, *' The Guard is going to charge ! " it was 
as if they had said, " The battle is won ! " 

But at this moment, after this dreadful slaughter, 
and the repulse of such powerful attacks, and on seeing 
the Prussians about to fall on our flank, we said indeed, 
** This is the great stroke !** But we thought, too, "If 
this fails, all is lost ! '' 
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This was why we all watched the Guard as it faced 
along the road. It was again Ney who led them, as 
he had led the charge of the cuirassiers. The Emperor 
knew well that no one could head the Guards better 
than Ney, only he ought to have sent them an hour 
earlier, when our cuirassiers were amongst the squares ; 
everything would then have been gained. But the 
Emperor held by his Guard as though it were his own 
flesh and blood ; if he had had his Guard five days later 
at Paris, Lafayette and the others would not have long 
remained in their chamber voting his dismissal. But 
he had it then no longer ! 

This, then, was the reason why he had waited so 
long before sending it. He hoped that Ney and the 
cavalry would break the enemy, or that the 32,000 men 
with Grouchy would come up at the sound of the 
cannon, so that he might send them in place of his 
Guard, since one can always replace thirty or .forty 
thousand men by conscription, whereas, to have such 
a Guard, one must begin at twenty-five years old, and 
carry oiBF fifty victories; out of all this, what remains 
best, firmest, and strongest is the Guard. 

Well ! it arrived — ^we saw it. Ney, old Friaud, and 
three or four others, marched in front. That was all 
we saw ; the rest, cannon-shots, musketry, cries of the 
wounded, all were forgotten. But this did not last 
long, for the English also were aware that this was the 
grand stroke ; they hastened to collect all their strength 
to meet it. 

18—2 
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One would have said that, on our left, the battle- 
field was empty. There was no more firing, either by 
reason of the foilore of ammnnition, or because the 
enemy was making new dispositions. To the right, on 
the contrary, in the direction of Frichemont, the can- 
nonade redoubled: the whole affair seemed to have 
been transported thither ; but one dared not say to one- 
self, ''It is the Prussians attacking us — an army the 
more come to crush us ! " No ; this idea seemed too 
frightful, when suddenly a staff offioer passed like 
lightning, crying out, " Grouchy ! Marshal Grouchy is 
coming ! " 

It was at this moment when the four battalions of 
the Guard were taking the left of the causeway to ascend 
behind the orchard and begin the attack. How often, 
for fifty years after, haye I in the night pictured to 
myself this charge, and how often have I heard others 
relate it. When you listen to these stories, you are 
ready to believe that the Guard was alone, that it 
advanced firm as a row of palisades, and that it alone 
sustained the volleys of grape. But all passed in the 
greatest confusion, and this formidable charge was com- 
posed of our whole army, all the wrecks of the left 
wing and the centre, all that remained of cavalry 
exhausted by six hours of conflict, all that could stand 
upright and raise an arm; Beill^'s infantry concentrated 
on the left, we around La Haie-Sainte, all that still 
lived, and was not willing to be slaughtered. 

And let no one say that we were seized with a 
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panic-terror, and wanted to escape like dastards — it is 
not true ! When the report spread that Grouchy was 
coming, even the wounded raised themselves and 
rejoined their ranks; it was as if a hreath had made 
the dead walk. All these poor wretches stretched out 
behind La Haie-Sainte, with bandaged heads, arms, 
and legs, with clothes in tatters and steeped in blood : 
every one who could put one foot before the other 
joined the Guard as it passed before the breaches in the 
garden-wall, and bit his last cartridge. 

The drums beat to the charge; our guns began 
again to thunder. On the ridge all was still ; files of 
English cannon were deserted, one would have thought 
the enemy was gone, only that when the fur caps began 
to rise above the plateau, five or six volleys of grapeshpt 
warned us that we were being waited for. 

We were now aware that these English, Germans, 
Belgians, and Hanoverians, all these men whom we 
had been sabreing and slaughtering since the morning, 
had re-formed in the rear, and that there was nothing 
for it but to pass over their bodies. Many of the 
wounded drew back at this moment, and the Guard, on 
whom fell chiefly the rain of bullets, advanced almost 
alone through the musketry and grapeshot, overthrowing 
everything on their way ; but they closed up more and 
more, and their numbers diminished visibly. In twenty 
minutes all the officers on horseback were dismounted ; 
they halted before a musketry fire so fearful that we 
ourselves, two hundred paces behind, could no longer 
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hear our own shots, and seemed to be only burning otrr 
priming. 

Finally, all this mass of foes in front, and to the 
right and leffc, arose, flanked by their cavalry, and fell 
upon ns. The four battalions of the Guard, rednced 
from three thousand men to twelve hundred, could not 
sustain such a charge; they retired slowly, and we 
retired also, defending ourselves with muskets and 
bayonets. We had seen combats yet more terrible, 
but this one was the last ! 

As we reached the edge of the plateau to re-descend, 
all the plain below, already growing dark, was in the 
confusion of a rout ; all were disbanded and in flight, 
some on foot, others on horseback ; one single battalion 
of the Guard in a square near the farm, and three 
other battalions farther off, with another square of the 
Guard at the branching off of the road to Planchenois, 
remained firm as houses, in the midst of a deluge 
which swept away all the others ! All were in flight ; 
hussars, chasseurs, cuirassiers, artillery, infeuitry, pell- 
mell on the road, across the fields, like a horde of 
savages escaping. Along the ravine of Planchenois the 
gloomy sky was lighted by the fasillade : that one 
square of the Guard still held out against Bulow, and 
hindred him from cutting off our retreat, but nearer to 
us, more Prussians (cavalry) descended into the valley, 
like a flood pouring over its dams. The veteran Blucher 
had just arrived with 40,000 men ; he forced back our 
right wing and dispersed it before hinx- 
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What more can I tell you ? It was like a deluge— 
we were everywhere surrounded, the English repulsed 
us into the valley, and in the valley Blucher was coming 
up. Our generals, our ofl&cers, the Emperor himself, 
had no other resource than to place themselves inside a 
square ; and then people say that we, poor wretches, 
were seized with a panic! Never was such injustice 
seen. 

I ran towards the farm with Buche and five or six 
comrades ; shells rolled and burst around us, and we 
arrived like bewildered creatures, near the road, where 
the English on horseback were already passing at full 
gallop, shouting as they went,— "No quarter! no 
quarter ! " 

At this moment the square of the Guard began to 
retreat; there was firing in all directions, to keep off 
the poor fellows who wished to enter ; only the officers 
and generals could save themselves. What I shall 
never forget if I were to live a thousand years, were 
those immense, infinite cries, which filled the valley for 
more than a league, and quite far off the drum of the 
Grenadiers pealed like the tocsin in the midst of a con- 
flagration ; but it was far more dreadful, it was the last 
appeal of France, of that proud, courageous nation, the 
voice of our country, which said,-—/* Help, my children ! 
I am dying ! " No, I cannot describe this to you ! 
This muttering of the drum of the Old Guard amidst 
our disasters was something touching and terrible. I 
sobbed like an infant; BuchiB dragged me on, and I 
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cried to him, — " Jean, leave me — ^we are done for — we 
have lost aU ! " 

The idea of Catherine, of M. Goulden, and of 
Phalsbonrg did not occur to me. What astonishes me 
even now is, that we were not slaughtered a hundred 
times over on this road, along which files of English 
and Prussians were passing. They took us perhaps 
for Germans, or perhaps they were rushing affcer the 
Emperor, whom they were all hoping to get hold of. 

Opposite the little farm of Bossomme we had to turn 
to the right into the fields ; it was there that the last 
square of the Guard was still holding out against the 
Prussian attack ; but it did not last much longer, for 
twenty minutes after our enemies overflowed the road, 
and the Prussian chasseurs went off in troops to capture 
the stragglers, and those who had fallen behind. ^ One 
would have said that this road was a bridge, and that 
all those who did not follow it fell into the gulf. 

At the slope of the ravine, behind the tavern of 
Passe- Avant, Prussian hussars rushed upon us; there 
were not more than five or six of them calling out to ua 
to surrender ; but if we had given them up our muskets 
they would have sabred us. We aimed at them, and 
seeing that we were not wounded, they left us and went 
further on. This forced us to regain our road, on which 
the cries and the tumult were heard at least two leagues 
off; the cavalry, artilleiy, ambulances, and baggage, all 
pell-mell, were dragged along the causeway, howling, 
striking, neighing, and weeping. Not even at Leipzig 
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did I see snch a sight. The moon rose above the woods 

behind Planchenois, and lighted up that crowd of 

scliapshas, far caps, overturned ammunition, waggons, 

^ and dismounted guns ; and from minute to minute the 

« confusion increased ; plaintive bowlings were heard from 

{ one end of the line to the other, ascending and descend- 

^ ing the ridges, and ending in the distance like a sigh. 

I But saddest of all were the cries of the women, 

those poor wretches who follow armies, when they were 

, hustled and thrown to the bottom of the slopes with 

their carts; they raised cries which could be heard 

above the immense tumult, and no one turned his 

head, not a man came down to offer a hand. " Every 

one for himself! I am crushing you, so much the 

worse for you ; I am the strongest. — You cry out — that 

doesn't matter to me« — Out of the way. I am on 

horseback — ^there's a blow for you ! — ^Make way for me 

to escape. — Others are doing the same. — Boom for the 

Emperor 1 make way for the marshal ! The strongest 

crushes the weakest, there's nothing but might in this 

world. — Come on ! come on ! Let the guns crush 

everything so that they be but saved !— The guns can 

go on no longer — ^unharness them, cut the traces, jump 

on the horses and make them go ! Let them go as 

hard as they can, till they burst ! — What do we care 

for the rest? If we are not the strongest, our turn 

will come to be crushed, we shall cry out and our cries 

will be laughed at. — Sauve qui peut — Vive VEmpereur / 

But the Emperor is dead ! " 
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Every one believed that the Emperor had been 
killed with the Old Guard : this appeared a matter of 
course. 

The Prussian cavalry passed in files, their sabres in 
the air, shouting " Hurrah ! " They seemed to be 
escorting us, and sabred all who straggled from the 
path ; they made no prisoners, neither did they attack 
the body of the column ; only sonde shots were fired 
overhead on the right and the left. Far behind we saw 
a red flame in the night; the farm of Caillon was 
burning. 

We stepped out. Fatigue, hunger, and despair 
overwhelmed us ; we would fain have died, and yet the 
hope of escape sustained us. Buche said to me as we 
marched — 

** Joseph, let's keep up ! I will never abandon 
you." 

I replied, — 

" We will die together. — I can hold no longer — ^it's 
too dreadful — ^it would be better to lie down here." 

"No!" he said, "let's keep on; the Prussians 
don't make prisoners. Look, they are slaughtering all 
without mercy, as we did at Ligny." 

We continued following the road with thousands of 
others, mournful, dejected, yet still turning round 
all together, and closing our ranks again to fire whenever 
a Prussian squadron approached too near. We were 
still the firmest and strongest of all. At intervals we 
came across abandoned guns, gun-carriages, and ammu- 
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nition waggons ; the ditches on either side were filled 
with knapsacks, cartouche-boxes, muskets, and sabres : 
all had been thrown away in order to fly the faster. 

But the most terrible thing of all was to see the 
large ambulance vans, filled with wounded, standing 
still in the middle of the road. The drivers had cut the 
traces and escaped with the horses for fear of being 
taken. These wretched men, half dead, ^dth arms 
hanging down, watching us pass with looks of despair, 
produce on me the efiects of those tufbs of straw and 
hay which remain clinging to the bushes after an inun- 
dation, when one says, " These are our crops, there is 
the harvest — ^that's what the storm has left us ! " Ah, 
these are the reflections I have made for fifty years. 

What in the midst of all this rout seemed most to 
wring my heart, was to see not another man of the 
battalion except our two selves. "They can't all be 
dead surely," I said to myself, and I exclaimed, 
" Jean, if I. could find Zeb6de again, that would give me 
courage." 

But he merely answered, " Let us think only of 
saving ourselves, Joseph. As for me, if I have the 
happiness to see Harberg again, I shan't complain any 
more of eating potatoes. No, no : God has punished 
me. I shall be well content to labour and go to the 
wood with my axe on my shoulder. If only I don't 
return home maimed, and so be forced to beg my bread 
by the roadside like so many others. Let's try to 
escape safe and sound." 
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I thought he spoke very senBibly. Towards half 
past ten o'clock, we drew near Genappes ; terrible cries 
were heard in the distance. As large fires of straw had 
been lighted in the middle of the main street to illu- 
minate the tumult, we saw these streets and houses so 
ftdl of people, horses, and baggage, that not a step 
forward could be made. We understood at once that 
the Prussians might arrive any minute, that they would 
have guns, and that it would be better for us to pass 
round the village than to be made prisoners in a body. 
For this reason we turned to the left across the corn- 
fields, as did many others. We passed the Hey, up to 
our middle in water, and about midnight arrived at the 
two houses of Quatre Bras. 

We had done well not to enter Genappes, for we 
already heard the volleys of Prussian cannon and 
musketiy against this village. Many other fugitives 
too arrived on the road: cuirassiers, lancers, and 
chasseurs, and not one of them halted there. 

Hunger was now tormenting us horribly. We 
thought to be sure that everything in these houses 
would have been eaten up long ago ; yet still we entered 
the one to the left. The floor was covered with straw, 
on which lay wounded men. Scarcely had we opened 
the door than all began to cry out, and, to tell the 
truth, the odour was so ofiensive, that we went out 
again directly and resumed the road to Charleroi. 

There was a splendid moon, by whose light we 
descried to the right in the corn a quantity of corpses 
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that had not been buried. Buche went into a farrow, 
where three or four English lay one upon another 
twenty-five paces off. I asked myself what he was 
going to do amongst these corpses, when he returned 
with a tin case, which he shook close to his ear, and 
said, " Joseph, it's fuU ! " 

But before uncorking it, he dipped in the ditch 
which was full of water, then opened it and drank, 
saying, " It*s brandy ! " 

He then passed it to me, and I drank too. I felt 
life come back to me, and I returned him the gourd 
half full, and blessed the Lord for this good idea 
which he had given us. We looked on every side to 
see if any of the dead bodies had bread as well. But 
as the tumult increased, and we were not in sufficient 
number to resist the Prussian attack, if they should 
surround us, we started off full of force and courage. 
This brandy already made us see everything in a brighter 
light, and I said, — 

'^ Jean, now the worst is over ; we shall see Phals- 
bourg and Harberg once more. We are on a good road 
which leads to France. If we had won, we should have 
been forced to go further, even to the other end of 
Germany. We should have had to beat the Austrians 
and Russians ; and if we had had the luck to escape 
out of it, we should return as old invalids with grey 
hair, to garrison Petit Pierre or some other place." 

Such were the disagreeable ideas which passed 
through my head, but they did not prevent me from 
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going on with more courage. Buche observed, " The 
English are right enough to carry with them these tin 
cases ; if I had not seen the tin shine in the moonlight 
I should never have thought of going to see." 

'Whilst we were thus speaking, at every instant horse- 
men were passing near us ; their horses were almost 
knocked up, but by dint of flogging and spurring they 
made them trot nevertheless. The noise of the distant 
rush began again, accompanied by firing; we happily 
were a good way a-head. 

It might have been about one o'clock in the morning, 
that we were thinking ourselves saved, when Buche said 
to me, " Joseph ! there are Prussians coming ! '' 

And looking behind us, I saw in the moonlight 
five brown hussars of the same regiment as those who 
the year before had cut down Klipfel ; this appeared to 
me a bad sign. 

" Is your piece loaded ?" I said to Buche. 

" Yes." 

** Well, let us wait ; we must defend ourselves ; I 
won't surrender ! " 

" Nor I either," he said ; " I would much rather die 
than be a prisoner ! " 

At the same time the Prussian officer called out to 
us in an arrogant tone, '^ Lay down your arms ! " 

And Buche, instead of waiting like me, discharged 
the contents of his musket in his breast. Then all the 
four fell upon us. Buche received a sabre-cut which 
cleft his shako to the vizor, but with a bayonet-thrust 
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he killed the man who had wounded him. There 
remained still three. Buche set his hack against a 
walnut-tree ; I had my musket loaded, and every time 
that the Prussians, who had recoiled, sought to advance, 
I levelled it at them — none of them would be the first 
to be killed ! And whilst we waited, Buche with fixed 
bayonet, and I with the butt-end of the musket on my 
shoulder, we heard a gallopping on the road ; this 
frightened usj for we thought that they were some 
more Prussians, but they were our lancers. The 
hussars then rode off into the corn to the right, while 
Buche hastened to reload his piece. 

Our lancers passed on, and we ran after them. An 
officer who was with them told us that the Emperor had 
departed for Paris, and that King Jerome was to take 
the command of the army. 

Buche had all the skin of his head gashed, but the 
bone was uninjured ; the blood flowed down his cheeks. 
He bound up his head with his handkerchief, and after 
leaving that spot we fell in with no more Prussians. 

Only, about two o'clock in the morning, having 
become so weary that we could scarcely walk any more, 
we saw at five or six hundred paces off, on the left 
side of the road, a copse of beech-trees, and Buche 
said to me, " See, Joseph — ^let's go in there ! . . 
. . Let us lie down and sleep ! " 

I desired nothing better. We passed through the 
oats to the wood, and entered a tufted brake, full of 
small thickly-set trees. We had each kept our musket. 
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our knapsack, and our cartonche-box. We pnt each our 
knapsack on the gronnd, to lay our heads on them ; and 
day had long broke, and all the scattered mass had for 
hours been defiling along the road, before we woke and 
quietly resumed our way. 
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CHAPTER XXn. 

A GREAT number of our comrades and of wounded men 
remained at Gosselie ; but the mass pursued their way, 
and about nine o'clock we began to discern afar oflF the 
spires of Charleroi, when all of a sudden shouts, wailings, 
and sounds of firing were heard in front of us, at more 
than half-a-league's distance. The whole vast column 
of wretched beings halted, crying out, " The town has 
shut its gates ! we are stopped here ! '' 

Despair was painted on all faces. But an instant 
after, the report ran that convoys of provisions were 
approaching, and that rations were not to be given 
out. Then fury took the place of terror, and all along 
the road was heard but one cry, " Fall upon them ! 
Kill the rascals who are starving us ! We are be- 
trayed ! " The most timid and the most depressed 
hurried on, raising their sabres or loading their 
pieces. 

One saw beforehand that it would be a regular 
butchery if the drivers and the escort did not give in. 
Even Buche cried out, ** We must massacre them all — 
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we are betrayed ! Come, Joseph ; let's revenge our- 
selves ! " 

But I held him back by the collar, saying, ** No, 
Jean, no ! We have had quite enough of massacres 
already ! We have escaped out of everything : it is 
not here that we should let ourselves be killed by 
Frenchmen. Come ! " 

He struggled still. But at last I showed him a village 
to the left of our road, and said, '' Look ! there's the 
road to Harberg ! there are houses as at Quatre Bras ! 
Let us rather go there and ask for bread ! I have 
money — we shall get it assuredly. Come ! that is 
better than attacking convoys like a horde of wolves ! " 

He allowed himself to be dragged on. Once more 
we passed through the crops, and but for the hunger 
which urged us on, we should have sat down by the 
wayside at every step. But at the end of half-an-hour 
we arrived, by God's grace, before a kind of deserted 
&rmhouse, with broken windows, wide open door, and 
great heaps of black earth all round. We entered, 
saying, — " Is no one here ? " 

We hit the furniture with the butt-ends of our 
pieces, not a soul replied. Our fury increased all the 
more that we saw some wretches coming along the same 
road as we, and we thought, '* They're coming to eat 
our bread ! " Ah, those who have never suffered such 
privations know not what men's rage can be ? It is 
horrible, horrible ! We had already broken open the 
door of a cupboard full of linen, and were scattering it 
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all with our bayonets, when an old woman crept out 
from under a kitchen table which covered the opening 
to the cellar, and said, sobbing, — " My God ! my God ! 
have pity on us ! " 

This house had been pillaged at daybreak. The 
horses had been driven oflf, the master had disappeared, 
and the servants run away. In spite of our fury, the 
sight of the old woman made as ashamed of ourselves, 
and I said to her, — *^ Don't be afraid — we are not 
monsters. Only give us bread, for we are ready to 
perish." 

She, seated on an old chair, with her withered hands 
crossed on her knees, said, — " I have got nothing more. 
They have taken all I had— my God!— all, all ! " 

Her grey locks hung down on her cheeks. I could 
have wept for her and for ourselves. " Ah ! we will 
go ourselves and look," I said to Buche. And we 
passed into all the bedrooms and entered the 'stables. 
We saw nothing ; all had been pillaged and destroyed. 

I was going out again when behind the old door, in 
the shade, I saw something whiteish against the wall. 
I stopped and stretched out my hand ; it was a sack of 
coarse cloth with a strap, which I unfastened in trem- 
bling haste. Buche watched me. The sack was heavy 
— I opened it. There were in it two great black 
turnips, half a loaf of bread, hard and dry as a stone, 
a large pair of scissors for clipping hedges, and, quite at 
the bottom, some onions and grey-coloured salt in a 
paper. 
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We raised a shout at seeing this ; the fear of others 
coming made us run to the back, deep into the rye, 
where we hid ourselves, crouching down like thieves. 
We had regained all our strength, and we sat down on 
the brink of a little stream. Buche said to me, — 
" Listen — I must have my share ! " 

'* Yes, the half of it all," I said; "you let me 
drink from your gourd : it shall be share and share 
alike." 

This calmed him. I cut the loaf with my sabre, 
saying, — "Choose, Jean, there's your turnip — here's 
half the onions and the salt in the sack between us." 

We ate the bread without dipping it in the water ; 
we ate our turnip, onions, and salt. We could fain 
have continued always eating, but we were satisfied ! 
We knelt beside the stream, with our hands in the 
water, and drank. " Now let us go," said Buche, " and 
leave the sack." 

In spite of the fatigue which almost broke us down, 
we started again to the left, whilst on the right behind 
us, in the direction of Charleroi, the cries and shots 
redoubled, and all along the road we saw nothing but 
men fighting ; but it was now quite far oflF. We turned 
our heads back from time to time, and Buche said, — 
" Joseph, you did well to drag me on. . But for you, I 
should perhaps have been lying there by the roadside, 
struck down by a Frenchman. I was too hungry for 
anything. But where can we take refuge at this 
hour?" 
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" Follow me ! " I replied. We soon passed through 
a large and handsome village, also pillaged and forsaken. 
Further on we encountered peasants, who looked at us 
with an air of distrust, drawing off to the edge of the 
road. We must have been ill-looking fellows, especially 
Buche, with his bandaged head and his beard of a week 
old, thick and rough as the bristles of a wild boar. 

About one o'clock in the afternoon we had already 
repassed the Sambre by the bridge of Chatelet ; but as 
the Prussians were on the way we made no halt in this 
place. I had good confidence, however, thinking, — " If 
the Prussians continue their pursuit they will certainly 
follow the great mass in order to make more prisoners, 
and collect guns, ammunition-waggons, and baggage.'* 

To such considerations were men reduced, who, 
three days before, had made the world tremble ! 

I remember that, arriving at three o'clock at a little 
village, we stopped before a forge, and asked for some- 
thing to drink. Immediately the country people sur- 
rounded us, and the smith, a tall dark man, told us to 
go into the tavern opposite, and that he would come in 
and we should drink a jug of beer with him. This, of 
course, gave us pleasure, for we had been afraid of being 
stopped, and now saw that these people were on our 
side. It occurred to me, too, that I had still some 
money about me, and that now I could make use of it. 

Accordingly we entered this tavern, which was only 
a small beershop, with the two little windows looking 
into the street, and the round-headed door opening with 
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two leaves, as in our Tillages at home. When we had 
Bat down the room was so filled with people, men and 
women, who came to hear the news, that we could hardly 
breathe. 

The smith came in. He had taken off his leathern 
apron, and pat on a short blue blouse ; and, as soon as 
he entered, we perceived that he was followed by five or 
six other worthy bourgeois, the mayor, the deputy- 
mayor, and the municipal councillors of the place. 
They sat down on the benches opposite us, and had as 
served with sour beer, such as they are fond of in this 
country. Buche having asked for bread, the landlady 
brought us a loaf and a large piece of beef in a porringer. 
They all said to us,—" Eat ! eat ! " 

If one or another asked us questions about the 
battle, the mayor or the smith exclaimed, — " Let these 
men finish eating ; you can see that they have come a 
long way." And not till we had come to the end did 
they question us, asking if it were true that the French 
had just lost a great battle. It had been reported to 
them at first that we were the victors, and now a report 
was spread that we were routed. We perceived that 
they had been told of Ligny, and that this perplexed 
them. I was ashamed to confess our break-down, and 
looked at Buche, who said, — 

** We have been betrayed I Traitors gave up our 
plans 1 The army was full of traitors who had orders 
to cry, * Sauve qui pent / * How could you expect us not 
to be beaten by such means ?" 
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This was the first time I heard treason spoken of ; 
it is true some of the wounded had cried, "We are 
betrayed!'' but I had not taken any notice of their 
words ; and when Buche got us out of the diflSculty 
in this way, I was at once pleased and surprised. 

These good people then joined with us in indignation 
against the traitors, and it was necessary to explain to 
them about the battle and the treason. Buche said 
that the Prussians had arrived through the treason of 
Marshal Grouchy. This did appear to me a little too 
strong; but when the peasants, filled with emotion, 
made us drink more beer and even gave us tobacco, 
I ended by saying the same as Buche. It was not 
till afterwards, when we had left the place, that the 
idea of our abominable falsehoods made me ashamed 
of myself, and I exclaimed, — 

" Do you know, Buche, that these lies of ours about 
traitors were not nice things ? If every one says the 
same sort of thing, in the end we shall all be traitors, 
and the Emperor the only honest man ! It's a shame 
to our country to say we have so many traitors amongst 
us — and it's not true ! " 

" Bah ! bah ! " said he ; " we were betrayed ; but 
for that, !E}nglish and Prussians could never have forced 
us to fly!" 

And till eight o'clock we did nothing but dispute. 
We then reached another village called Bouvigny. We 
were so fatigued that our legs were as stiff as stakes, 
and for a long time it had required great courage to 
take a step. 
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We believed ourselves a long way from the Prussians. 
As I had money, we entered a tavern, asking for a bed. 
I palled out a six-franc piece to show that we could pay. 
I had resolved to change my clothes next day ; to leave 
there my musket, knapsack, and pouch, and to return 
home ; for I thought the war finished, and I rejoiced, 
amidst all our great disasters, to have come out of it 
all with my arms and legs safe and sound. 

Buche and I retired that night to a little chamber, 
where, with the Blessed Virgin and the Child Jesus in 
a niche above us between the curtains, we slept the sleep 
of the just. 

Next day, instead of continuing our journey, we 
were so glad to remain sitting on comfortable chairs 
in the kitchen, stretching our legs and smoking our 
pipes, whilst we watched the saucepan, that we said, 
'* Let's stay quietly here ! To-morrow we shall be well 
rested; we will buy two pairs of trousers and two 
blouses, and we will cut two good sticks in a hedge 
and return by short stages to our homes." Our hearts 
were quite melted by the thought of such agreeable 
things ! 

From this inn, too, I wrote to Catherine, Aunt 
Gr6del, and M. Goulden; it was but one word — 

^' I am safe ! Let us thank God ! I am coming : 
I embrace you with all my heart a thousand and a 
thousand times ! 

*' Joseph Bebtha.** 



^ ' 
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Whilst writing I praised the Lord ; but many things 
were yet to happen to me before mounting our staircase 
at Fouquet's comer, opposite the Boeuf Rouge. When 
one has once been taken by the conscription, one must 
not be in a hurry to write that one has been let go. 
This happiness does not depend on ourselves, and our 
good will to go counts for nothing. 

Well, my letter went by the post, and all that day 
we remained at the " Mouton d'Or" tavern. After a 
good supper we went up to bed, and I said to Buche, 
" Eh, Jean ! it*s quite another thing, doing what one 
likes, from being forced to answer to the roll-call ! '* 

We both laughed, in spite of our country's mis- 
fortunes — ^without thinking of them, be it remembered, 
or we should have been rascals indeed. And so, for the 
second time, we were lying in our comfortable bed, when, 
towards one o'clock in the morning, we were awaked 
in an unexpected manner ; the drum beat ; we heard 
marching in^the village. I pushed Buche, who said, 
" I hear ! I hear ! — the Prussians are outside ! ** 

Our dismay may be imagined. But, after an instant, 
it was worse ; for there was a knocking at the tavern 
door, which opened, and in . a few seconds the large 
room was fuU of people. They ascended the stairs. 
Buche and I had risen, and he said, " I shall defend 
myself if they try to take me ! " 

For my part I dared not think what I should do. 

We were already almost dressed, and I hoped to be 
able to escape in the darkness before being discovered, 
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when blows resounded on our door, and voices cried, 
''Open!" 

We had no choice but to open ; and an infantry 
officer, drenched with rain, his wide blue mantle clinging 
to his shoulders, and followed by an old sergeant with a 
lantern, entered. We recognized them to be Frenchmen. 
The officer said abruptly to us, " Whence do you come ?" 

'' From Mont Saint Jean, lieutenant," I answered. 

** Of what regiment are you ?" 

" The 6th Light Infantry." 

He looked at the number of my shako on the table, 
and I saw his at the same time ; it was also the Sixth 
Light Infantry. 

" Of what battalion ?" he said with a frown. 

" The third." 

Buche was very pale and said nothing. The officer 
looked at our muskets, knapsacks, and cartouche-boxes, 
behind the bed in a corner. ''You have deserted!" 
said he. 

" No, lieutenant ; we were the last to go, about 
eight o'clock, from Mont Saint Jean." 

" Come down ; we will see about that," he said. 

We went down, the officer following us, and the 
sergeant leading the way with his lantern. The large 
room below was full of officers of the 12th, mounted 
officers, and the 6th Light Infantry. The commandant 
of the 4th battalion of the 6th walked up and down 
smoking a little wooden pipe. All these people were 
wet through and covered with mud. 
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The officer said two or three words to the com- 
mandant, who stopped, his black eyes fixed on us, and 
his hooked nose curving into his grey moustaches. His 
expression was by no means tender, as he put us five or 
six questions in succession as to our leaving Ligny, 
about the march to Quatre Bras, and the battle ; he 
winked grimly and compressed his lips. The others 
went and came, trailing their sabres, without listening. 
Finally, the commandant said, ." Sergeant ! these two 
men are to enter the company. Go !'* 

He took up his pipe again from the chimney- 
piece, and we went out with the sergeant, right glad 
to be let off so easy, for we might have been shot as 
deserters before the enemy. The sergeant escorted us 
two hundred paces off, to the end of the village, near 
the shed. Fires had been lighted at a little distance in 
the fields ; men slept under the shed, against the stable 
doors and the posts. A drizzling rain fell in the streets, 
and all the puddles quivered by the grey light of the 
cloudy moon. We remained standing under a portion 
of the roof, at the corner of the house, thinking of our 
sufferings. 

In an hour's time the drum began a hoarse roll, the 
men shook the straw and hay from their clothes, and 
we set off again. It was still dark night ; behind us, 
the chasseurs sounded to horse. Between three and 
four o'clock, at daybreak, we saw a great number of 
other regiments, cavalry, infantry, and artillery, march- 
ing like us, by different roads — the whole corps of 
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Marshal Grouchy in retreat! The wet weather, the 
gloomy sky, these long files of men overwhelmed with 
weariness, the vexation of being caught, and of thinking 
that all these efforts and all this bloodshed had Jor the 
second time resulted only in invasion ; all this made us 
hang our heads. Nothing was heard but the sound of 
steps in the mud. 

This sadness had lasted some time when a voice 
said to me, ** Good day, Joseph ! '* 

I roused myself, and looked to see who it was who 
had spoken; and then I recognized the son of the 
turner Martin, our Phalsbourg neighbour; he was a 
corporal of the 6th, and was marching as the last man 
in the ranks, with weapon sloped. We grasped each 
other's hands ; it was a. real consolation to me to see 
some one from my own country. 

In spite of the ceaseless rain and our sore fatigue, 
we did nothing but talk of this terrible campaign. I 
related to him the battle of Waterloo : he told me that 
the fourth battalion, on leaving Fleurus, had taken its 
way towards Wavre with Grouchy's whole corps ; that 
on the afternoon of the next day, the 18th, cannon was 
heard on the left, and everybody wanted to march in 
that direction; that this was the opinion of the generals 
too, but that the marshal, having received positive 
orders, had continued his march on Wavre. It was not 
till six or seven o'clock, when it was clear that the 
Prussians had escaped, that their course was altered to 
the left, in order to rejoin the Emperor ; unhappily it 
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was too late, and towards midnight they were obliged to 
take up their quarters in the fields. Each battalion had 
formed square. At three o'clock in the morning, the 
Prussian cannon had roused the bivouac, and there 
was skirmishing till two o'clock in the afternoon, when 
orders came to retreat. This time again it was too late, 
said Martin, for a part of the army which had just 
beaten the Emperor, was already on our rear, and this 
forced us to march all the rest of that day and the 
following night till six o'clock next morning, in order to 
get clear of it. At six o'clock the battalion had taken 
up its ground near the village of Temploux ; at ten, the 
Prussians came up in superior force ; we had met them 
with a most vigorous resistance, in order to give time to 
the artillery and the baggage to cross the bridge at 
Namur. All the corps had defiled safely through the 
town, except the fourth battalion, through the fault of 
the commandant Delong, who had turned to the right of 
the road, and was obliged to plunge into the Sambre to 
avoid being intercepted. Several men had been taken 
prisoners, others drowned in attempting to swim across 
the river. This was all that Martin could tell me ; he 
had had no news from home. 

This same day we passed through Givet ; the 
battalion bivouacked near the village of Hierches, half a 
league further off. The next day, having passed through 
Fumay and Kocroy, we slept at Bourg-Fid^le, the 23rd 
June at Blombay, the 24th at Saulsse Lenoy, — ^where 
we learned the abdication of the Emperor, — and the 
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following days at Vitry, near Rheims, Jouchery, and 
Soissons ; thence the battalion took the way to Villers- 
Cotterets ; but the enemy having already got before us, 
we changed our route in the direction of Fert6-Milon, 
and went to bivouack at NeucheUes, a village ruined by 
the invasion of 1814, and not yet rebuilt. 

We quitted this place on the 29th, about one o'clock 
in the morning, and passed through Meaux. We were 
obliged to take the road to Ligny, because the Prussians 
held that of Clayes ; we pursued our way all day and the 
following night. 

On the 30th, at five o'clock in the morning, we were 
at the bridge of Saint-Mans. The next day at three 
o'clock in the afternoon, we passed outside Paris, and 
bivouacked in a most rich productive spot, called 
Vaugirard, on the way to Versailles. On the 1st of 
July we went to bivouack in a superb spot called 
Meudon. One could see from the gardens, the walled- 
in orchards, the extraordinary size of the houses, and 
their weU-kept condition, that these were the environs 
of the finest city in the world, and yet we lived in the 
midst of misery and danger ; our hearts bled ! The 
people are kind ; they love the soldiery ; they called us 
the defenders of our country, and the poorest wished to 
go and fight by our side. 

On the 1st of July, we broke up our position at 
eleven o'clock at night, to go to Saint Cloud, which is 
made up of palace on palace, gardens on gardens, large 
trees, magnificent avenues, and in short, all imaginable 
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perfection. At six o'clock we left St. Cloud, to return 
to our former position at Vaugirard. There were 
dreadful reports in the town .... the Emperor 
had gone to Kochefort .... People said now, 
** The king of Borne is to return; " now, *' Louis XVIII. 
is on his way." 

Nothing was known in this city which should have 
been the first to know everything. 

At Vaugirard the enemy came to attack us at about 
one o'clock in the afternoon, in the environs of the 
village of Issy. We fought them till midnight in 
defence of our capital. The people helped us; they 
came to carry oflf our wounded under the fire of the 
Prussians, and the women had pity on us. Our suflfer- 
ing at having been brought to this point by force cannot 
be told .... I have seen Buche himself weep 
at feeling ourselves in some sort disgraced .... 
I would fain not have witnessed this ! — Twelve days 
before, I had had no very distinct idea of France. See- 
ing Paris with its innumerable spires and palaces, 
extending to the very horizon, I thought, " This is 
France ! . . . . This is what our forefathers have 
been piling together for centuries and centuries ! What 
a misfortune to have to say that the English and 
Prussians have come hither ! " 

At four o'clock in the morning we attacked the 
Prussians with new fury, and retook from them the 
positions we had lost the day before. It was then that 
some generals came to announce to us a suspension of 
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arms. These things happened on the 8rd of July^ 
1815. We thought that this suspension of arms was to 
give the enemy notice that if they did not retire, France 
would rise as in '92, and that we would crush them! 
Such were our ideas ; and I, seeing how this people 
supported us, recalled the general risings of the nation, 
of which Father Goulden was always talking to me. 

Unhappily, a great number were so weary of 
Napoleon and of the soldiery, that they sacrificed 
their country for the sake of getting rid of them; 
they laid everything to the Emperor's account, and 
said that but for him the Allies would never have had 
the strength or courage to invade us; that he had 
exhausted us, and that the Prussians themselves would 
allow us more freedom than he. The people spoke as 
did M. Goulden, but they had neither arms nor cart- 
ridges : pikes had been invented for them ! 

And whilst we were musing on these things, the 
armistice was announced to us, whereby the Prussians 
and the English were to occupy the barriers of Paris, 
and the French army to retire behind the Loire. At 
this the indignation of all who were worth anything 
rose so high that anger almost maddened us ; some 
broke their muskets, some tore their uniforms, and all 
exclaimed, ** We are betrayed — surrendered ! " 

The old officers, pale as death, broke off there — 
tears ran down their cheeks. No one could appease 
our feelings : we were fallen to less than nothing. Two 
thousand years hence it will be told that Paris was 
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taken by the Prussians and English » • • . It is an 
everlasting shame, but that shame does not rest upon us. 

The battalion left Vaugirard at five o'clock in the 
evening on the 6th of July, to go and bivouac at Mont- 
rouge. When we saw the movement in the direction 
of the Loire begin, each one said to himself, ''What 
are we, then ? Do we obey the Prussians ? Because the 
Prussians wish to see us on the other side of the Loire, 
are we forced to obey ? No, no ! that cannot be. Since 
we are betrayed, let us go. All this is no business of ours : 
we have done our duty, and we won't obey Blucher ! " 

And that very evening desertion began. All the 
soldiers went oflf, some to the right, others to the left. 
Men in blouses, and poor old women, wanted to take us 
into their numberless streets, and try to console us ; 
but we did not want consolation. I said to Buche, — 

*'Let us leave all this — let us return to Phalsbourg 
and Harberg — let us resume our business, and live like 
honest men. If the Prussians, the Austrians, and the 
Bussians come yonder, the mountaineers and the men 
in the town will know how to defend themselves. We 
shall have no need of great battles to exterminate 
thousands on thousands of them. Let us set off !'^ 

There were about fifty of us Lorrainers in the bat- 
talion; we started together from Montrouge, where 
were the head-quarters, and we passed through Ivry 
and Bercy, which are most beautiful places, but our 
grief prevented us fi-om seeing the quarter of what 
there was to be seen. Some retained their uniforms, 

20 
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others had only their great coats, and some had bought 
blouses. 

Behind Saint Mande, close to a wood, where one 
sees high towers to the left^ and which we were told 
was Yincennes, we found at last the road to Strasbourg. 
This was on the morning of the Gth, and from that 
time we did regularly our dozen leagues a day. On 
the 8th, we knew that Louis XVIII. was to come 
back, and that Monseigneur the Comte d'Artois would 
begin his masses again. All the carriages, pataches, 
and diligences already displayed the white banner ; in 
all the villages where we passed Te Deums were being 
sung; mayors, deputy-mayors, and councillors praised 
and glorified God for the return of Louis the Beloved. 

Some rascals seeing us pass called us Bonapartists ; 
they even set the dogs upon us. But I would rather 
not speak of this ; creatures of this kind are a disgrace 
to the human race. We replied to them only with a 
glance of eontempt, which rendered them still more 
insolent and furious. Several of us, indeed, just shook 
their sticks at them, as much as to say, *' If we had 
you in a comer, you would soon be as quiet as lambs ! " 

But the gendarmes supported this sort of Pinacles, 
and in two or three places the cries of these wretches 
brought, us to a halt* The gendarmes came and de- 
manded our papers ; they took us to the nudre, and the 
villains fo;rced us to shout ** Vive le Boi ! " This was 
a. real abomination; the old soldiers rather than shout 
let themselves be taken to prison. Buche would 
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have followed their example, but I said to him, — 
"What is it to us whether we shout King This or 
King That? All these kings and emperors, old and 
new, would not give a hair of their heads to save our 
lives, and shall we go and be. beaten to death to shout 
in this way or that? No, it's no business of ours. 
Since men are such fools, and we are not the strongest, 
we must needs satisfy them. Presently they'll shout 
something else, and after that something else still. 
Everything changes ! nothing remains but good sense 
and a good heart." 

Buche would not take in these arguments, but when 
the gardarmes came, he obeyed all the same. 

As we advanced, now one, now another, detached 
themselves &om the troop, and halted in their own 
village ; so that after Toul, Buche and I were alone. 
We were thus the ones to see the saddest spectacle; 
Germans and Bussians in crowds, masters of Lorraine 
and Alsace. They went through their drill at Lun6ville, 
Blamont, and Sarrebourg, with branches of oak on 
their wretched shakos. What a grief to see such 
savages living and enjoying themselves at the expense 
of our peasants ! • . • Ah ! Father Goulden had reason 
to say that the glories of war cost dear. • • • All that I 
hope is that God will rid us of them for ages to come. 

At last, on the 16th of July, 1815, towards eleven 
o'clock in the morning, we arrived at Mittelbronn, 
the last village on the ridge, before Phalsbourg. The 
blockade had been raised since the armistice. Cossacks, 

20^2 
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Landwehrs, and KaiBerlichs filled the coantry; their 
batteries were still in position ronnd the place, but they 
had ceased firing. The town-gates were open, and people 
went out to get the haryests in. There was indeed 
great need to gather in the wheat and rye; for our 
distress cannot be imagined, with so many useless beings 
to feed, who denied themselves nothing, and would have 
Hchnapjjs and bacon eyery day. 

Before all the doors, and at all the windows, were 
to be seen nothing but these snub-noses, long yellow 
greasy beards, white coats filled with vermin, and flat 
shakos, staring at you as they smoked their pipes in 
idleness and intoxication. We had to labour for them, 
and in the end honest people were obliged to give them 
two millions of money to induce them to depart. 

How many things one would have to say against 
these vagabonds from Bussia and Germany, if we had 
not ourselves done ten times as bad in their country ! 
But it is better for every one to make his own reflections, 
and imagine the rest. 

Before Heitz tavern, I said to Buche, — ** Let us 
go in — my legs fail me." 

Mother Heitz, who, in those days, was still a young 
woman, cried, with her hands held up, — "Ah, my 
(iod ! — it's M. Joseph Bertha ! God of heaven, what 
a surprise for the town ! " 

I entered, I sat down, and I leaned my head on the 
table, to weep at my ease. Mother Heitz ran to fetch 
a bottle of wine from the cellar ; I heard Buche, too, 
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sobbing in a comer. Neither of us could speak, for 
thinking of the joy of our relations ; the sight of the 
country had quite upset us, and we were glad to think 
that our bones would one day repose in our village 
cemetery. 

Meanwhile we were about to embrace those we loved 
best in the world ; and when we were a little recovered, 
I said to Buche, — " Do you go on ahead; I will follow 
you at a distance, that my wife and M. Goulden may 
not have too great a surprise. You will begin by saying 
that you met me the day after the battle, unwounded, 
and afterwards that you met me again in the environs 
of Paris, and even on the road ; and at last you may 
say, — * I think he's not far off, and that he is coming ! ' 
You understand ? " 

"Yes, I understand," he said, emptying his glass 
and rising ; "and I will do the same for my grandmother, 
who loves me better than the other boys ; I will send 
some one on ahead." 

He went out immediately, and I waited a few 
minutes. Mother Heitz spoke to me, but I could not 
listen to her; I was thinking how far Buche could 
have already got; I saw him in my fancy, near the 
advanced works, under the gateway. Suddenly I went off, 
calling out,— " Mother Heitz, I will pay you presently." 

And I began to run. I rather think I met three or 
four persons, who said, — " Ha ! 'tis Joseph Bertha ! " 
but I am not sure of it. In a moment, without knowing 
howy I was up the stairs in our house, and then I heard 
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a loud cry. Catherine was in my arms! My head 
went giddy, as it were, and not till an instant after did 
I recover, as though from a dream; I saw the room, 
M. Goulden, Jean Buche, and Catherine, and I began 
to sob, so that one would have thought the greatest 
possible misfortune had befallen me. M. Goulden and 
Buche said nothing. I held Catherine on my knee, 
I kissed her, and she wept too. A long while after I 
exclaimed, — ** Ah, M. Goulden, pardon me ! I should 
have embraced you before now ; you, my father, whom 
I love like myself ! " 

** It's all right, Joseph,'* he said, much moved ; " I 
know it — I am not jealous." He dried his eyes. " Yes 
—yes — first love— and one's family — and then one's 
friends. It's natural, my boy — don't be disturbed.** 

Then I arose, and went and pressed him to my heart. 

The first word that Catherine said to me was, — 
"Joseph, I knew that you would come back. I had 
put my trust in God. Now our greatest miseries are 
past, and we shall remain always together.** 

I had made her sit again on my knee, with her arm 
round my shoulder ; I looked at her, and she blushed 
and cast down her eyes — what we had hoped before 
my departure, was come to pass. We were happy! 
M. Goulden at the counter smiled ; Jean, standing by 
the door, said, — "Now, Joseph, I'll go to Harberg; 
my father and grandmother are expecting me.'* 

He held out his hand, and I kept it, saying, — 
" Stay, Jean — ^you'll dine with us." M. Goulden and 
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Catherine invited him too, but he would not wait. As 
I embraced him on the staircase I felt that I loved 
him like a brother. 

He has often come back since ; every time that he 
came into the town, for thirty years, it was at my door 
that he stopped. Now he rests behind the Church 
of La Hommert ! He was a good man — a man with a 
heart ! But what am I thinking of ? 

Well, I must get to the end of this story, and I 
have as yet said nothing of Aunt Gr6del, who came an 
hour after. Ah ! didn't she throw up her arms and 
clasp me in them, crying, — ** Joseph ! Joseph ! so here 
you are safe out of everything. Let them come now 
to take you again — let them come ! Ah, how I have 
repented of letting you go — how I have cursed the con- 
scription and the rest of it ! But here you are — 'tis 
well ! — 'tis well. The Lord has had pity upon us ! " 

Ah, all these old stories, when one thinks upon 
them, bring the tears once more to our eyes; it is 
like a dream forgotten for years on years, and yet it is 
our life! These remembered joys and griefs are the 
only things which still bind us so to the earth, that in 
extreme old age, when our strength goes and our sight 
fails, and one is but the shadow of one's former self^ 
one still is not willing to depart, and never can say, — • 
** It is enough ! " 

These old memories are always living; when one 
speaks of former dangers, one thinks one is still in 
them : of old friends, one seems still to press their hands ; 
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of her whom we have loved, and one seems still to hold 
her on one's knee, and to look at her, and think, 
** She is beautiful ! " And what once appeared to ns 
just, honest, and wise is just, honest, and wise still. 

I remember, and this must close my long story, 
that after my return, during some months and even 
years, a great sadness reigned in all our families, and 
we dared not speak freely, nor express wishes for our 
country's glory. Z6b6d6 himself, who was enrolled 
again among those who had been dismissed behind the 
Loire, — Z6b6de himself had lost his courage. This 
was the result of all the vengeances, trials, fusillades, 
massacres, and retaliations of all kinds, of our humilia- 
tion, of 150,000 Germans, English, and Bussians who 
garrisoned our fortresses, of the indemnities for the war, 
the million of ^migr^s, iorced contributions, and, above 
all, of the laws against suspected persons and sacrilege, 
and in favour of the rights of primogeniture which they 
sought to restore. 

All these things, against reason and the honour of 
the nation, together with the denunciations of the 
Pinacles and the outrages which the old revolutionists 
were made to endure — all these things had resulted in 
making us very gloomy. And often when we were alone 
with Catherine and the little Joseph whom God had 
sent us to be our consolation amidst these great troubles, 
would M. Goulden say to me thoughtfully, — 

*^ Joseph, our unhappy country has sunk low 
indeed! When Napoleon took France, she was the 
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greatest, freest, most powerful of nations — all other 
peoples admired and envied us ! Now we are van- 
quished, ruined, bled to our last drop ; the enemy fills 
our fortresses and keeps his foot upon our necks. 
What has never been seen since France existed — ^the 
foreigner master of our capital! — we have now seen 
twice in two years ! This is what we pay for putting 
our liberty, foi*tune, and honour in the hands of an 
ambitious man ! — ^Yes, we are in a very sad case ; one 
would think that oiir great Revolution was dead, and 
that the rights of man were annihilated ! Well, we 
must not be discouraged, all this will pass ! Those 
who oppose justice and liberty will be driven away; 
those who wish to re-establish privileges and titles will 
be regarded as madmen. The gi*eat nation will rest 
and reflect on her faults ; she will note those who wish 
to guide her against her true interests, and read to the 
bottom of their souls, and, in spite of the Swiss, the 
Royal Guard, and the Holy Alliance, as soon as she is 
weary of this wretched condition, she will turn out these 
fellows the very next day. And this tvill be done, for 
France desires liberty, equality, and justice ! The only 
thing which is wanting to us is instruction ; but the 
people are now becoming more instructed every day, 
and will profit by our experience and misfortunes. I 
shall not, perhaps, have the happiness of seeing my 
country awake once more ; I am too old to hope for it ; 
but you will see it, and this sight will console you for 
everything ; you will be proud to belong to a generous 
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nation which ever since *89 has marched far in adrancd 
of others ; its occasional halts are only short intervals 
of repose during a long journey." 

This good man preserved his calmness and confi- 
dence to his last hour. And I have seen the fulfilment 
of his words; I have seen the banner of Freedom 
return, and the nation grow in wealth, happiness, and 
education ; I have seen those who wished to arrest 
justice and re-establish the old system forced to depart ; 
and I see that intelligence is ever advancing, and that 
the peasants would give all they have for the improve- 
ment of their children. 

Unhappily, we have not schoolmasters enough. Ah f 
if we had fewer soldiers and more schoolmasters, a 
quicker progress would be made. But, patience ! all 
this will come. The country is beginning to understand 
its rights; it knows that wars bring only increased 
taxes, and when once it shall say, ** Instead of sending 
my sons to perish by thousands under the cannon and 
the sabrOi I desire that they may be instructed and 
made men of ! " who will dare say the contrary ; since 
now the people are masters ! 

In this hope I bid you adieu, my friends, and salute 
you with all my heart. 

THE END. 
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